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Tue serious alarm for the national 
welfare, swallowing up, as it were, all 
inferior regrets of party defeat and per- 
sonal chagrin, with which the great Whig 
Party throughout the whole Union look 
back upon the result of the Presidential 
Election, is but consistent with the grave 
importance which, with one consent, they 
had openly and earnestly attributed to 
the mighty contest when impending. It 
evinces, at once, the sincerity of our opin- 
ions respecting the dignity of the crisis, 
and justifies the magnitude of the prepa- 
rations which we set on foot to achieve 
its prosperous issue. It teaches, that the 
solemnity of the juncture was neither the 
dream of an inflamed imagination, nor 
the stale trick of political bankruptey— 
that the enthusiasm which stimulated 
our exertions was no mountebank extra- 
vagance, and the patriotism which sus- 
tained our labors was neither a cunning 
device to delude others, nor an illusion 
which deceived ourselves. 

We are fully aware that the earnest 
sorrow which pervades the feelings of 
the whole mass of the defeated party, and 
gives a severe and almost gloomy tone to 
every public and private expression of 
them, while it is extremely annoying to 
the self-satisfaction of the victors, is 
utterly unintelligible to their comprehen- 
sion. ‘Trained in a discipline which 
deems politics an arena, not a battle-field, 
deals with its conflicts as mere prolusions 
of arms, and not an honest and serious 

bred in a school of absolute 
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litical scepticism, they, one and all, 

eaders and followers, masters and disci- 
ples, regarded the late struggle as simply 
a game of mingled skill and chance, in 
whith “the spoils” were the highest 
stake at risk, and look upon the result 
as one which, while it gives the winner 
leave io Jaugh, neither justifies nor ex- 
cuses iny depth of grief on the part of 
the loser. It fills them, then, both with 
amazement and vexation, that so vast a 
body of their fellow citizens, in spite of 
the decorous moderation with which they 
bear their success, and when, as they 
flippantly express it, «‘ the excitement be- 
ing over, there should be a renewal of 
good feeling”—should persist in impart- 
ing to their triumphal shows the aspect 
of funereal processions and in shadowing 
the glories of their party victory with the 
dark drapery of national calamity. 

That we have expressed the prevalent 
feelings of the Whig party at the result 
of the election, an without exaggera- 
tion, we appeal to the consciousness and 
observation of every one of our readers. 
When the last ray of hope had faded out 
of our hearts, regret for the past, sad 
foreboding for the future, did indeed take 
possession of us: they were natural, they 
were manly emotions, and from friend or 
foe we cared not to conceal them. But 
the lapse of time has somewhat blunted 
the keenness of these impressions, and a 
calm contemplation of our actual position 
greatly assuaged their bitterness. The 
matter in hand does not require us to 
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rolong or exasperate them. It has rather 
br its objects to set forth some of the 
features in the contest which should not 
be overlooked—to explore some of the 
causes of the result which may furnish 
lessons of wisdom or of courage—to es- 
timate carefully the real weight of the 
decision against us, and to cast, as saga- 
ciously as may be, the horoscope of our 
future fortunes. 

The great political contests, hitherto, 
for the ion and control of the 
general government, by whatever names 
significant of their principles the parties 
therein may have been designated, 
have been, in fact and in profession, car- 
ried on between the Administration and 
Opposition ; and from these relations the 
combatants have drawn much towards 
their organization and their strength. It 
was a remarkable feature in the late elec- 
tion, that from a most peculiar concur- 
rence in political events, and an equally 
peculiar combination of political influen- 
ces, this element was so modified in its 
operation, as to produce most singular 
and, to the Whig party, most disastrous 
results. The existing administration, 
elected by the Whigs, had been controlled 
by their principles and had carried out 
their measures only to a very limited ex- 
tent, and for a very brief period. Long 
before the marshalling of the array for 
the decisive struggle, it had alienated 
itself from our principles and been driven 
with scorn from our confidence; and, 
after a feeble experiment upon its capa- 
city of standing alone, it had finally 
transferred its favor and its patronage, its 
means for, and its material of, corruption, 
its whole disposable mercenary force, into 
the hands of our opponents. 

The history of previous national elec- 
tions shows, that the active force of the 
party in power, necessarily incident to its 
position, combined with the natural vis 
wnerti@, when the people have been at all 
closely divided in political opinions, has 
not only served as an important make- 
weight in the scale, but has generally 

roved decisive in turning it. The same 

istory also teaches that when the 
in power, in despite of the advantages of 
its position, has been in fact supplanted by 
its rival, it has been overborne as much by 
its own misdeeds and the accession of ne- 
gative strength, which they gave to the 
opposition, as by the proper vigor derived 
by the latter from its own positive princi- 
ples. Besides, the opposition has always 
relied much upon the lust of change, ever 
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an effective element in all popular move- 
ments—much more upon the selfish ar- 
guments which the prospect of new 
political arrangements always offers to 
the large and apparently increasing body 
of voters who make politics a trade. 
These influences compensate somewhat 
for the capital of the actual possession 
of power, in which the administration, 
of course, have the advantage. The 
« Outs” have a vast speculative capital, 
upon which they can issue abundant 
promises, to be redeemed when success 
shali have furnished the means. The 
“Ins” have exhausted their resources in 
the satisfaction of past services; they 
can alarm with the fear of losing, but 
can afford no stimulus to the hope of 
ain. 

The application of these remarks 
to the position of the two great parties, 
relatively to Mr. Tyler’s administration, 
will exhibit the remarkable influence 
which the latter, so utterly feeble and 
insignificant in every moral point of 
view, was enabled to exert and did exert, 
under the novel circumstances of the 
case. Neither the Whigs nor the Demo- 
crats could properly be called the Admin- 
istration party; neither, the Opposition. 
But mark how unequally the qualities of 
these antagonist positions, so important 
for the battle which we were approach- 
ing as to have often alone deckded the 
field, were divided between the two par- 
ties. The Democrats had all the power 
of administration, all the prestige of op- 
position; the Whigs, all the burdens of 
administration—all the obstacles of oppo- 


sition. If John Tyler could have thrust 
upon our opponents all the imbecilities, 
all the ineffable perfidies and scarce ima- 


— meannesses which compose the 
istory of his dynasty, by the same trans- 
fer which conveyed to them the whole 
resources of government influence and 
tronage, we should have been for once 

is debtors. No strength which he could 
have imparted with all his accidental 
power, would have sufficed to bear up 
the load of inbred and accumulated sins 
which would thus have devolved upon 
his luckless legatees. His political tes- 
tament did not so equitably provide; he 
left to us all his monstrous debts, to 
ag pe the —. value which he 
to bequeath. his ragged army, 

the empedimenta, the vile iegene. fell to 
our share—the armory and military chest 
were betrayed to our enemies. This posi- 
tion of things was entirely unparalleled 
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in the course of political contests in our 
country: we fervently pray that it may 
never occur ape The defunct carcass 
of Tylerism bred a political pestilence, 
congenial to the vitality of Locofocoism, 
and it throve upon it—fatal to healthier 
organs, and we were enfeebled by the 
malaria. The facts of this case transcend 
the wisdom of the apologue—the dead ass 
has here triumphed over the /iving lion. 
The precise weight in the determina- 
tion of the conflict, which this novel and 
unhappy influence was enabled to exert, 
we cannot pretend to estimate; but we 
say with confidence, that, all other things 
remaining as they were, this disturbing 
cause rendered the fight any thing but a 
fair one, and would x th have accounted 
for a vastly more unfavorable result than 
we now have occasion to deplore. 
But there is another characteristic of 
the late campaign, so deeply branded 
with infamy, so full of woful menace to 
the very existence of free institutions, that 
nothing but the clearest evidence could 
have proved its prevalence to ourselves, 
nothing but a stern sense of duty lead us 
to expose its deformity to our readers. 
We regard the presence, activity, and 
vigilance of great political parties, in this 
country, as alike essential to the perma- 
nence of liberty and the best security for 
the virtual and beneficent dominion of 
constitutional government. Faction and 
cabal are very different agents in a po- 
litical system, and fraught with far other 
tendencies. A party is an organized 
union upon the basis of a principle or a 
system of principles, and proposes the 
— of the country; opposing parties 
iffer in their principles, and of course in 
their measures, but agree in their object— 
the common weal. A faction confines 
its aims and objects within itself; «its be 
all and its end all,” is self-aggrandize- 
ment. Factions, then, are as much the 
foes of popular governments, as parties 
are their ministers and defenders. The 
generous spirit of party, vehement though 
it be, invigorates and warms, cherishes 
and sustains, the whole fabric of the 
State ; the gnawing tooth of faction cor- 
rodes every prop, and its insatiate thirst 
exhausts every spring of public pros- 
perity. Little parties, operating within 
narrow circles, dealing with small in- 
terests, and, of necessity, confounding 
somewhat personal and public concerns, 
are constantly in danger of sinking into 
factions. But the Signity, amplitude, 
and diversity of the elements which 
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make bs the character and the substance, 
the soul and the body, of a great national 
party, have hitherto been supposed to 
present sufficient obstacles to a general 
degradation of its objects, and an uni- 
versal profligacy in its means and mea- 
sures. Such a general degradation and 
such an universal profligacy, when they 
once thoroughly obtain in a powerful 
party of an empire or a state, augur a 
decay of public virtue in the leadin 
minds of a people, and a coldness o 
patriotism in its common mass, which, 
unchecked, must precipitate its ruin. 

With these opinions, and in spite of 
our sincere desire to avoid a conclusion 
so painful to our national vanity, and 
so pregnant with ill omens for our na- 
tional well-being, a-candid examination 
of all the points of the case cannot spare 
us the conviction, that the late Presiden- 
tial election was a struggle between a 
party and a faction*—that our opponents, 
deliberately and systematically, abandon- 
ed every man, renounced every measure, 
and abjured every principle, to which 
they had been, however sacredly, com- 
mitted ; and this too, with a earelessness 
of disguise, a scorn of dissimulation, and 
a contempt of the decencies of knavery, 
which laugh at description and defy 
exaggeration. They adapted the motto 
of kingly pride—« L’ Etat, c’est Moi ”— 
to the purposes of democratic humility. 
“The Republic—it is our party’; and 
this great postulate gained, they strode 
with hasty logic through the necessary 
deductions, and with a shrewd practical 
philosophy, expressed the results of their 
“pure reason” in most definite and 
forcible action. Some guilty mind, capa- 
cious of such things, suggested the bold 
experiment of setting up for the suf- 
frages of a free and enlightened people 

acy in the abstract, not embodied 
in any system of principles, nor yet 
shaped into any project of measures, not 
even incarnate in the form of any man. 
The omnipotence of the “ popular element” 
was to be illustrated and established be- 
yond all cavil, for out of nothing it 
should create somethin 9 :—the right and 
the capacity of the pe |.le to choose their 
own rulers were to be vindicated by theex- 
tremest test—requiriny them to vote for 
nobody knew whom, for nobody knew 
what, and as nobody knew why. 

The first great step in reducing this 
novel plan to practice, was the summary 
disposition which was made of Mr Van 
Buren by the Nominating Convention, 
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and the magical elevation of Mr. Polk,— 
a man entirely inconsiderable before this 
event, and whom his recent fortunes can- 
not be said to have rendered any thing 
more than notorious. Apply for a mo- 
ment to this proceeding the discrimina- 
tion which we have above attempted to 
draw between the distinctive features of 
a party and a faction, and say whether 
this quiet substitution of candidates was 
not the act of the latter. What principle 
of the gr democracy was not out- 
raged both in the act itself and in the 
mode of its accomplishment? Pledges 
were scattered to the wind—the will of 
the majority supplanted by concerted 
fraud—and the “martyr to Democratic 
gas les” overwhelmed with contume- 
y. Why was all this? If this band of 

liticians represented an honest party, 

aving principles and proposing mea- 
sures valuable to the commonwealth, 
who so fit an exponent of them, who 
so skillful an administrator of them, as 
Martin Van Buren? No, it was the vile 
work of a faction, which knew no mo- 
tive and sought no end beyond its own 
triumph. e Ex-President had some 
political history, some political principles, 
some politi responsibility hanging 
about him—there was bone and muscle, 
there were qualities and tendencies in 
him, and they might interfere with the 
scheme of running Democracy in the ab- 
stract. But that the whole cause and 
object of this management might not be 
left to argument or inference, that it 
might not be said that any repugnance 
was felt to Mr. Van Buren’s principles, 
or his personal connections, Silas Wright, 
the mirror of the one and the most inti- 
mate of the other, is immediately nomi- 
nated for the Vice-Presidency. Does 
not, then, this transaction sustain the 
charge, that our opponents entered upon 
the campaign, with an entire abnega- 
tion of oreey thing but the success of the 
faction, and that they did this without 
caring to conceal the deformity of their 
designs with the thin veil of hypocrisy. 
rs aa os wot ae are not 
ess deeply imprinted upon the manage- 
ment of all Teaidions of public alley 
and of fundamental principle, by the 
Democrats, throughout the whole period 
of the late contest. 

The Sub-Treasury, that shrewd pro- 
ject of finance, by which the “ progress 
party” would throw our money system 
some several centuries backward ; that 
‘golden-calf of Democracy, at whose 
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shrine its selectest priesthood were wont 
to minister, and its haughtiest votaries to 
kneel ; whose mystic name was erst the 
Shibboleth, and its “specie clause” the 
touchstone of the true, unadulterate 
faith; how, we say, did the scheme of 
Democracy in the absract deal with this 
matter? The idol, like Dagon in the 
house of the Philistines, « had fallen 
upon his face to the ground,” and the 
foot-prints of the pilgrims to its altar 
were all reversed, as if in hasty flight 
Throughout the length and breadth of the 
land its name was not heard; there was 
“none so poor to do it reverence” ; there 
was not virtue enough left in it even to 
conjure with. Has, then, the infallible 
spirit of Democracy spoken false oracles ? 

as its wisdom become folly in its own 
eyes? Was this suppression of the Sub- 

reasury, during the canvass, an honest 
renunciation of an error, and was its re- 
instatement as sincerely abandoned as its 
discussion was peremptorily forbidden? 
Here again we are saved the labor of ar- 
gument, and spared the doubt of infer- 
ence. They have made haste to enact, 
what they were slow to discuss, and in 
that branch of Congress in which they 
have the power, the re-establishment of 
this same Sub-Treasury is the sole result 
of its exercise, and the accredited ** organ 
of concentrated Democratic sentiment” 
claims the late election decisive in its 
verdict of popular opinion upon this 
point alone, of prime importance,—a 
point not mooted in the trial, Is the 
course which this matter has taken, the 
upright action of a party, or the impudent 
juggle of a faction ? 

e adverse policies of a protective 
tariff and unrestricted freedom of trade 
are the most important which can divide 
a commercial people, and upon these, 
long before the actual collision of the 
parties in the contest, it had become 
manifest the fight, if an honest one, was 
mainly to be made. It was well known, 
too, that, however the independent militia 
of the hostile army might straggle, all 
the “ Chivalry” on this point were united 
and puissant. The stupendous forces 
of the great kingdom of South Carolina 
could apres from their armed neu- 
trality only by a most stringent covenant 
on this head. The noble leader of our 
own array had fought his way up from 
the ranks to his exalted post, mainly in 
the service of the American system. This 
warfare had been to him, what the Italian 
campaigns were to Napoleon—the foun- 
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dation of, and the preparation for, his 
eventual supremacy. Foreign nations 
looked upon the impending election as 
the decision of the question, whether our 

litical independence was to be ren- 
ered complete and impregnable, or to be 
practically annulled by commercial and 
social subservience. This, whichever 
opinion had the right of it, was a ques- 
tion in our national condition not modal, 
but essential—not of health merely, but 
of life. It touched all domestic arrange- 
ments, it reached to all foreign relations ; 
it was conversant with the subtlest specu- 
Jative theories and with the commonest 
employments of men; it laid its hand 
upon the amassed treasure of the capital- 
ist and the daily bread of the laborer. 
It was a question on which parties, if 
divided at all, must have been so by dis- 
tinct and impassable lines of demarcation, 
on which the trumpets of mutual defiance 
should have uttered no doubtful note. 
Was the Democratic party true to its 
rinciples, and did it present a united 
ront on this question? There is no pre- 
tence of it. It is conveded, that on the 
tariff policy the order was given to the 
bands of the faithful, to assume every 
local opinion, and court every sectional 
prejudice. Silence and obscurity were 
seen to be of no avail; loud and vehe- 
ment clamor, sounding as many voices 
as there were popular opinions, was sub- 
stituted. An ambuscade we were armed 
against, and they donned our colors and 
stole our standards. At the North, they 
were more protective than the protection- 
ists; at the South, less restrictive than 
the free-traders ; at the West, they would 
foster the interests of the farmer; at the 
East, of the manufacturer. Who dis- 
putes, then, that on the tariff, our oppo- 
nents roamed throughout the land, a 
lying faction, seeking whom they might 
devour ? 

On Annexation, however, this new- 
born issue, produced for the crisis, 
aeme) baie its first appearance on an 
stage, the “lone star” of the play, whic 
was to atone for all awkwardness, sup- 
ply all deficiencies, reconcile all incon- 
gruities in the minor parts, and smooth 
all troubles in the plot—on this project, 
at least, we shall see unity and concord. 
This position, so firmly taken, and to 
hold which so much else has been given 
away, our foes are surely willing to 
abide by, and on it to stake the chances 
of defeat. The history of the canvass, 
on this topic also, shows the reverse. 
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The progress of discussion educed the 
fact, that principles on this subject, too, 
must be accommodated to various shades 
of public sentiment, or an adhesion to 
them must cripple the force of the party 
and jeopard its success. The Catholicity 
of their political church is disturbed by 
a band of Protestants, and this dogma of 
«Immediate Annexation” is challenged. 
These heretics prefer, however, to protest 
in the church, and not to protest them- 
selves out of it—they are very great 
patriots, but their ambition does not as- 
pire to the crown of martyrdom for con- 
science’ sake. Accordingly, they vote for 
the candidate, protesting against his 
opinions—-they sustain the party, protest- 
ing against its measures—they entrust 
with power men sworn to a specific 
exercise of it, protesting against such 
exercise. There was even a large class 
of voters at the north who could be 
induced to lend their aid to the elec- 
tion of the Democratic candidates, only 
by the consideration that a Whig Senate 
would preclude the possibility “of their 
mad schemes of Annexation being carried 
out! The depth of such poltroonery is 
unfathomable— 


**The force of faction could no further go,” 


and upon this as the climax of proof we 
rest the demonstration of our proposition. 

We have thus portrayed, and we he- 
lieve truthfully, the main elements of the 
late Presidential election, which distin- 
guish it from all preceding popular con- 
tests, which controlled its character and 
produced its result ;—we pass to a brief 
examination of the result itself, and a 
consideration of some of the particular 
modes in which the above influences 
manifested themselves, and of some less 
dignified agencies which co-operated with 
them. We cannot be expected to present 
calculations in extenso, nor to support the 
opinions which we have formed and may 
express by all the evidence by which we 
have arrived at them. This is the province 
of the newspapers ; upon the information 
which they supply to us, corrected and 
filtered in the ane collisions between 
them, we are all mostly dependent for 
our political facts and statistics. 

Figures, it is said, cannot lie, but a 
particular arrangement of them may 
speak the truth more forcibly than 
another. The following table compiled 
from the official returns, may, perhaps, 
exhibit some points in the numerical re- 
sult, not generally noticed. 
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and the magical elevation of Mr. Polk,— 
a man entirely inconsiderable before this 
event, and whom his recent fortunes can- 
not be said to have rendered any thing 
more than notorious. Apply for a mo- 
ment to this proceeding the discrimina- 
tion which we have above attempted to 
draw between the distinctive features of 
a party and a faction, and say whether 
this quiet substitution of candidates was 
not the act of the latter. What principle 
of the ay democracy was not out- 
raged both in the act itself and in the 
mode of its accomplishment? Pledges 
were scattered to the wind—the will of 
the majority supplanted by concerted 
fraud—and the “martyr to Democratic 
gs dl overwhelmed with contume- 
y. Why wasall this? If this band of 
peaens represented an honest party, 
aving principles and proposing mea- 
sures valuable to the commonwealth, 
who so fit an exponent of them, who 
so skillful an administrator of them, as 
Martin Van Buren? No, it was the vile 
work of a faction, which knew no mo- 
tive and sought no end beyond its own 
triumph. e Ex-President had some 
political coef some political principles, 
some political responsibility hanging 
about him—there was bone and muscle, 
there were qualities and tendencies in 
him, and they might interfere with the 
scheme of running Democracy in the ab- 
stract. But that the whole cause and 
i of this management might not be 
left to argument or inference, that it 
might not be said that any repugnance 
was felt to Mr. Van Buren’s principles, 
or his personal connections, Silas Wright, 
the mirror of the one and the most inti- 
mate of the other, is immediately nomi- 
nated for the Vice-Presidency. Does 
not, then, this transaction sustain the 
charge, that our opponents entered upon 
the campaign, with an entire abnega- 
tion of every thing but the success of the 
faction, and that they did this without 
caring to conceal the deformity of their 
designs with the thin veil of hypocrisy. 
, rs seta ecw of ae are not 
ess deeply imprinted upon the m e- 
ment ot all Seedions of public ‘palley 
and of fundamental principle, by the 
Democrats, throughout the whole period 
of the late contest. 

The Sub-Treasury, that shrewd pro- 
ject of finance, by which the “ progress 
party” would throw our money system 
‘some several centuries backward ; that 
‘golden-calf of Democracy, at whose 
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shrine its selectest priesthood were wont 
to minister, and its haughtiest votaries to 
kneel ; whose mystic name was erst the 
Shibboleth, and its “specie clause” the 
touchstone of the true, unadulterate 
faith; how, we say, did the scheme of 
Democracy in the absract deal with this 
matter? The idol, like Dagon in the 
house of the Philistines, « had fallen 
upon his face to the ground,” and the 
foot-prints of the pilgrims to its altar 
were all reversed, as if in hasty flight 
Throughout the length and breadth of the 
land its name was not heard; there was 
“ none so poor to do it reverence” ; there 
was not virtue enough left in it even to 
conjure with. Has, then, the infallible 
spirit of Democracy spoken false oracles ? 
its wisdom become folly in its own 
eyes? Was this suppression of the Sub- 
reasury, during the canvass, an honest 
renunciation of an error, and was its re- 
instatement as sincerely abandoned as its 
discussion was peremptorily forbidden? 
Here again we are saved the labor of ar- 
gument, and spared the doubt of infer- 
ence. They have made haste to enact, 
what they were slow to discuss, and in 
that branch of Congress in which they 
have the power, the re-establishment of 
this same Sub-Treasury is the sole result 
of its exercise, and the accredited ** organ 
of concentrated Democratic sentiment” 
claims the late election decisive in its 
verdict of popular opinion upon this 
point alone, of prime importance,—a 
point not mooted in the trial. Is the 
course which this matter has taken, the 
upright action of a party, or the impudent 
Juggle of a faction? 

e adverse policies of a protective 
tariff and unrestricted freedom of trade 
are the most important which can divide 
a commercial people, and upon these, 
long before the actual collision of the 

es in the contest, it had become 
manifest the fight, if an honest one, was 
mainly to be made. It was well known, 
too, that, however the independent militia 
of the hostile army might straggle, all 
the “ Chivalry” on this point were united 
and puissant. The stupendous forces 
of the great kingdom of South Carolina 
could be drawn from their armed neu- 
trality only by a most stringent covenant 
on this head. The noble leader of our 
own array had fought his way up from 
the ranks to his exalted post, mainly in 
the service of the American system. This 
warfare had been to him, what the Italian 
campaigns were to Napoleon—the foun- 
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dation of, and the preparation for, his 
eventual supremacy. Foreign nations 
looked upon the impending election as 
the decision of the question, whether our 

litical independence was to be ren- 
ered complete and impregnable, or to be 
practically annulled by commercial and 
social subservience. This, whichever 
opinion had the right of it, was a ques- 
tion in our national condition not modal, 
but essential—not of health merely, but 
of life. It touched all domestic arrange- 
ments, it reached to all foreign relations ; 
it was conversant with the subtlest specu- 
lative theories and with the commonest 
employments of men; it laid its hand 
upon the amassed treasure of the capital- 
ist and the daily bread of the laborer. 
It was a question on which parties, if 
divided at all, must have been so by dis- 
tinct and impassable lines of demarcation, 
on which the trumpets of mutual defiance 
should have uttered no doubtful note. 
Was the Democratic party true to its 
pe and did it present a united 
ront on this question? There is no pre- 
tence of it. It is conveded, that on the 
tariff policy the order was given to the 
bands of the faithful, to assume every 
local opinion, and court every sectional 
prejudice. Silence and obscurity were 
seen to be of no avail; loud and vehe- 
ment clamor, sounding as many voices 
as there were popular opinions, was sub- 
stituted. An ambuscade we were armed 
against, and they donned our colors and 
stole our standards. At the North, they 
were more protective than the protection- 
ists; at the South, less restrictive than 
the free-traders ; at the West, they would 
foster the interests of the farmer; at the 
East, of the manufacturer. Who dis- 
putes, then, that on the tariff, our oppo- 
nents roamed throughout the land, a 
lying facteon, seeking whom they might 
devour ? 

On Annexation, however, this new- 
born issue, produced for the crisis, 
pase, bate its first appearance on an 
stage, the * lone star” of the play, whic 
was to atone for all awkwardness, sup- 
ply all deficiencies, reconcile all incon- 
gruities in the minor parts, and smooth 
all troubles in the plot—on this project, 
at least, we shall see unity and concord. 
This position, so firmly taken, and to 
hold which so much else has been given 
away, our foes are surely willing to 
abide by, and on it to stake the chances 
of defeat. The history of the canvass, 
on this topic also, shows the reverse. 
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The progress of discussion educed the 
fact, that principles on this subject, too, 
must be accommodated to various shades 
of public sentiment, or an adhesion to 
them must cripple the force of the party 
and jeopard its success. The Catholicity 
of their political church is disturbed by 
a band of Protestants, and this dogma of 
“« Immediate Annexation” is challenged. 
These heretics prefer, however, to protest 
in the church, and not to protest them- 
selves out of it—they are very great 
patriots, but their ambition does not as- 
pire to the crown of martyrdom for con- 
science’ sake. Accordingly, they vote for 
the candidate, protesting against his 
opinions—-they sustain the party, protest- 
ing against its measures—they entrust 
with power men sworn to a specific 
exercise of it, protesting against such 
exercise. There was even a large class 
of voters at the north who could be 
induced to lend their aid to the elec- 
tion of the Democratic candidates, only 
by the consideration that a Whig Senate 
would preclude the possibility ‘of their 
mad schemes of Annexation being carried 
out! The depth of such poltroonery is 
unfathomable— 


“The force of faction could no further go,” 


and upon this as the climax of proof we 
rest the demonstration of our proposition. 

We have thus portrayed, and we he- 
lieve truthfully, the main elements of the 
late Presidential election, which distin- 
guish it from all preceding popular con- 
tests, which controlled its character and 
produced its result ;—we pass to a brief 
examination of the result itself, and a 
consideration of some of the particular 
modes in which the above influences 
manifested themselves, and of some less 
dignified agencies which co-operated with 
them. We cannot be expected to present 
calculations in extenso, nor to support the 
opinions which we have formed and may 
express by all the evidence by which we 
have arrived at them. This is the province 
of the newspapers ; upon the information 
which they supply to us, corrected and 
filtered in the fierce collisions between 
them, we are all mostly dependent for 
our political facts and statistics. 

Figures, it is said, cannot lie, but a 
particular arrangement of them may 
speak the truth more forcibly than 
another. The following table compiled 
from the official returns, may, perhaps, 
exhibit some points in the numerical re- 
sult, not generally noticed. 
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* These columns express the excess over, or deficiency from, a majority in each state, obtained by the 


Whigs and Democrats respectively. They are im 
ed by the third party, wherever it intervened. 


rtant to show the precise amount of disturbance creat- 
ere but two tickets were run, the majority for one is, 


of course, equal to the deficiency of the other, and eac’ is half the plurality. 


¢ South Carolina does not entrust the choice of Presidential Electors to the people, and we have there- 
fore omitted all further notice of her in ree print, Bang ye ped elements of the numerical result. She took 
, an 


no part in the Convention which nominated Mr. 


the principles which are to govern his administration. 


as, since the election, expressed her distrust of 
She stands pretty much aloof from our rational 


, and is both inconsiderable and but little considered in our party combinations. 





It will be perceived by a reference to 
the above table, that in three of the states 
of the Union, New York, Ohio and 
Michigan, casting together szxty-four 
electoral votes, neither Mr. Clay nor 
Mr. Polk received an actual majority. 
Of the remaining twenty-two states in 
which electors were chosen directly by 
the people, ten gave majorities for Mr. 
Clay, and twee for Mr. Polk. Of the 
whole aggregate popular vote of 2,694, 
697, the Whig candidate fell short of an 
actual majority by 48,407 votes; and the 
President elect Sy 10,217 votes; the plu- 
rality of the latter over the former being 
38,190. The largest numerical majority 
cast in any state was 6,196, in Illinois 
for Mr. Polk—the largest numerical plu- 
rality in any state was 14,572 in Massa- 
chusetts for Mr. Clay. 

The first important deduction to be 
drawn from the above data is, that Mr. 
Polk, on no basis of calculation, received 
the suffrages of a majority of the actual vo- 
ters at the election. In the aggregate vote 
we have already seen how far he fell short 
ofthis. But ifa majority of ballots had 
been necessary to the choice of electors in 


the several states, he would also have been 
defeated ; the twelve states in which his 
party polled majorities, furnished but one 

undred and twenty electors, eighteen 
less than the requisite number. 

Another notable fact, apparent upon 
the figures, is the smallness of the majori- 
ties thrown for either candidate in all the 
states which can fairly be said to have 
been contested. Leaving out Missouri, 
Alabama, Illinois and Kentucky, (where 
no third party intervened, and where the 
state of opinions was so unequal as to 
offer no motive for a close contest,) the 
largest majority in any state was but 
3,252, in Maine. 

Again, it is worthy of remark, that in 
three instances at least, a very small 
change of votes throughout a most ex- 
tensive territory and among a vast popu- 
lation, would have reversed the result. 
Thus in the State of New York, a change 
of 2,554 votes—but little over one-half per 
cent. of the aggregate of that State, and 
less than one-thousandth of the entire 
vote of the Union,—would have elected 
our candidate; in Pennsylvania and Geor- 
gia together a change of one per cent. of 
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their aggregate vote would have produced 
the same result ; in Virginia, Indiana and 
Louisiana collectively, a not much more 
considerable variation was needed for 
the success of Mr. Clay. 

It is also noticeable, that at the close of 
the elections of the year 1843, the gov- 
ernments of but eight States, a 
only seventy-one electoral votes, were 
controlled by the Whigs; in the remain- 
ing eighteen States, with two hundred and 
four electoral votes, the adverse party 
was dominant. 

This, so to speak, is the ‘ materiel” 
of the result, and upon its face it appears 
that the withdrawal of the votes cast for 
the Abolitionist candidate from the issue 
between the two contending parties, 
has prevented the complete ascertainment 
of popular opinion upon that issue. That 
under a form of government, which re- 
poses all ultimate power in the people, and 
acknowledges as its fundamental prin- 
ciple “ thut the will of the majority shall 
rule,"—every administration of which 
depends for its whole moral force in the 
country upon the fact of its resting upon 
the will of such a majority, and its con- 
stitutionally expressing that will—that 
under such a form of government the 
dontinancy should be gained, and held, 
and swayed by a minority, is an anom- 
aly. That there should be found in our 

midst a large body of voters so indiffer- 
ent to the great systems of policy which 
divide the nation, as to throw away 
their franchise on an issue desperate in 
itself and entirely extrinsic to that on 
which their country commanded their 
voices, is matter of grave astonishment. 
We have neither time nor temper to dis- 
cuss that sorry compound of weakness 
and arrogance, simplicity, malice and 
profligacy of which this mischievous 
faction is made up. The pity and dis- 
dain of all right-minded men rest upon 
them, and the cause which they have es- 
poused shows more and wider wounds 
of their own infliction, than it could ever 
have suffered from its foes. 

But aside from all the influences to 
which we have adverted, we find a sin- 
cere conviction that great actual as well 
as moral fraud in the election was per- 
petrated by the Radical faction, and that 
to this cause our defeat may be fairly set 
down. The Placquemines transaction, 

oy which, within a narrow precinct, there 
were cast more democratic suffrages than 
the entire population of men, women 
and children, has never been explained ; 
and the charge of direct and concerted 
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fraud based thereon never rebutted. « Ex 
pede Herculem,”’—if this footprint be 
so broad and deep, how vast and mon- 
strous the body, could we but trace its 
form and lineaments! We cannot en- 
cumber our pages with extended tables, 
or we would exhibit the evidence upon 
which we base our opinion, that New- 
York, Pennsylvania, Georgia and Louis- 
iana were carried by fraud, not decep- 
tive argument, not lying assertion, not 
trick nor bribery do we speak of now, 
but the downright and violent frauds of 
illegal, false, spurious votes. 

Time was, when the Democratic party 
seemed to have “taken a bond of fate” 
for the security and permanence of their 
ascendency, and the ranks of a watchful 
and fearless opposition were the only line 
of public service open to the conserva- 
tive patriotism of the country. The in- 
trinsic worthiness of our principles, and 
the patient and disinterested adhesion to 
them, of the best and ablest men of the 
nation, through long adversity, gradually 
won upon popular favor, and the Whig 

party, year by year, gained strength in 
the country. The catastrophe to public 
credit and prosperity, which the wicked 
erg and perverse measures of the 

dicals wrought out under Mr. Van 
Buren’s administration, hastened their 
downfall, and gave us a triumph, com- 
plete in appearance, but perhaps prema- 
ture. The death of Harrison and the 
treason of Tyler swept away the fruits 
of our success, and under accumulated 
discouragements the battle was to be 
fought over again. It has been fought, 
and nobly fought; and if our discom- 
fiture were complete and final, if with 
our party’s disaster the sun of our coun- 
try’s destiny had gone down forever, we 
do not know that any just self-reproaches 
would have embittered our pangs at defeat. 

A survey of the whole matter, how- 
ever, in its length and breadth, and from 
its beginning to its end, forbids us to at- 
tribute any such important character, or 

to impute any such serious consequences 
to the issue of the late struggle. We 
cannot but regard it as evincing a forti- 
tude, solidity, and concord in the Whig 
organization, to which it has been for a 
long time growing, indeed, but which it 
never until now has reached—as evi- 
dence of a diffusion of sound political 
opinions, and a prevalence of active pa- 
triotism throughout the land, which re- 
call, almost, the heroic age of our his- 


tory—as showing a general popularity 
ind a confirmed numerical strength on 
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the side of conservative principles which 
they have never before regained since 
the close of Washington’s administra- 
tion. We look upon the success of our 
opponents as the last, the feeble, the 
holiow victory of a waning power—a 
victory which has exhausted their re- 
sources and crippled their strength, and 
yet has given them no new stronghold, 
secured them no more advantageous po- 
sition for the continuance of the war. 
As the bold experiment of wholesale pro- 
fligacy, of absolute subjection of every 
thing in the shape of views, tenets, 
opinions and principles to the smooth 
working of party machinery, has never 
been tried before ; so, we predict, it can 
never in this generation succeed again. 
Nor has the end of this late experiment 
yet transpired—it is too early to predicate 
of it complete success even for the im- 
mediate purposes. The fierce accusa- 
tion of the ruined Macbeth is yet to be 
sounded, by an incensed constituency in 
the ears of these political wizards, in 
solemn retribution for their frauds: 
** And be these juggling fiends no more be- 
lieved, 
That palter with us in a double sense, 
That me ths word of promise to our ear 


And break#it to our hope.” 


To conclude, we recur to the stern sen- 
timent of our motto, and inquire whether 
there is enough of «the Caro” about us 
to abide by a beaten cause. This is the 
whole purpose of our present reflections, 
and the entire aim which every discus- 
sion of the late political events should 
propose to itself. The public press, the 
popular assemblies, the voices of our 
wise and great men, all return no doubtful 
answer. Stupendous and sudden as was 
the defeat, no interval, however short, of 
despondency followed it. A firmer stand, 
a closer union, a more solemn devotior, 
for the furtherance of the right, are our 
watchwords for the future, and the mus- 
tering for the encounter has begun al- 
ready. The eminent, the able, the vete- 
ran, are crowding to the front of the 
battle, and the long array is forming 
again on the very field of its reverses. 

The Whig party is contented with its 
principles, its measures, and its name. To 
whatever extent the Radical party may 
boast of their favor with the populace, we 
are the party of the people. The sober, 
industrious, thriving masses of the citi- 
zens are Whig in feeling and in action. 
The word “* Democracy” has had a potent 
charm about it; it is beautiful in its theo- 
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ries, sublime in its abstractions, but it has 
lost credit of late by its modes of action. 
Indeed some have ventured to suspect 
that modern « Democracy” when loudest- 
mouthed is most insincere, and when 
most magnificent in its professions, is 
most paltry in its performance. But let 
that pass; it is not the first time a good 
name has lost repute from the degeneracy 
of its inheritors. The name of Wuic is 
broad enough and popular enough for our 
need. With no proper meaning of its own, 
it expresses more forcibly than any word 
in the language, the party of liberty and 
patriotism and loyalty to constitutional 
vernment, and includes in its history 
nobler illustrations of all these, than the 
annals of Greek or Roman freedom can 
display. All parties who have borne it, 
whether in our mother country orour own, 
have been eminently practical, and have 
maintained a shrewd consistency between 
their words and deeds. In England, the 
Whigs professed a hatred of kingly usur- 
pation and oppression, and on the first oc- 
casion cut oft the head of a tyrant—in 
this country they wrote the Declaration 
of Independence, and then wrought out its 
sentiments in the battles of the revolution. 
Let us then abide by our organiza- 
tion, our principles, our leaders and our 
name. Let us cherish the conviction 
that whatever good can be hoped for 
our country, must be accomplished 
through the agency of the Whig party, 
in its present form and constitution. 
Let new light illuminate our counsels, 
new vigor confirm our strength, new ar- 
dor inflame our spirit—but let no short- 
sighted policy commit us to merely local 
interests in prejudice of our duties to the 
whole country—let no false sympathy, 
on the one hand, enlist us in a crusade of 
philanthropy through regions which the 
ConstiTuTION has forbidden us to invade; 
nor, on the other, let a fatal lust of acquisi- 
tion engage us in a league which may rend 
asunder the bonds of our present Gusen. 
In the past we see nothing to disheart- 
en, in the future every thing to cheer. 
Vigilance now and until the end, lest the 
wore «sow tares while we sleep”; active 
ergy from the start until the goal be 
won, lest he thrive in our idleness; these 
we must resolve on, and these will ensure 
our triumph. The altar on which the fire 
of our enthusiasm is kindled is the altar of 
Principle—its flames are fed with the pure 
oil of Patriotism—and the vestal guard- 
ians, Liberty and Law, keep holy watch 
over its embers—they shall not die. 
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OR, LYNCH-LAW AND VENGEANCE. 


Ly the following relation of real occur- 
rences there are several incidental mat- 
ters it would be well to have understood. 
So much of exaggerated romance is to be 
observed eeneiine the narrative spirit of 
the times, that, with a due respect for the 

ood nature of our readers, it has become 
indispensable that the story-teller should 
be very sure of his ground—that is, suf- 
ficiently so, to feel that he can establish 
a sympathetic confidence between his 
readers and himself, that he is not at- 
tempting to impose upon their credulity 
by sheer and egregious fabrications of 
his own, when he undertakes to tell what 
is called a “hard story.” To define in 
words what the process of establishing 
this sympathy consists in, is a difficult 
maiter. The most that can be said of it 
is, that it forms itself. Mere assertions 
will not always answer. Where it is re- 

uired that they alone should be taken, 
they must be accompanied by a nameless 
and inexpressible air, not of candor only, 
but of minute and piquant detail, such as 
personal familiarity with the incidents 
narrated can only give. It is easy enough 
to romance upon the ground work of a 
general knowledge of characteristics, but 
to the cool search of an accurate eye, there 
is a want of filling in, an absence of those 
finer touches which are better felt than 
described. A very unsatisfactory im- 
ptessien of doubt is the consequence, and 
the writer who establishes himself on so 
unfortunate terms with the reader, must 
altogether fail of producing the effect he 
aims at. Neither the careless use of 
round assertions, nor reiterations of one’s 
own special claims to immaculacy in 
truth-telling will bring about that plea- 
sant state of trustfulness so desirable 
in the mind of the hearer. There is an- 
other extreme—that of too much preten- 
sion to a bluff, straight-forward «I am 
not eloquent as Brutus is ! ” kind of man- 
ner! But the world is getting too old 
for this game. There is yet a medi- 
um which strikes me as the only true 
one. Make no protestations at all, one 
way or the other. If there is a story to 
to tell, tell it. Be carefully minute, and 
ask no favors:—the hard eyed public 
will rate what is said properly. A sen- 


sitive. irritability at the idea of distrust is 
not a whit more persuasive than a nar- 
rative bullyism ;—men like neither to be 
whined or bluffed out of their judgments. 

Before proceeding, it would not be 
amiss to give a more definite idea, than 
has generally obtained, of the social con- 
dition of the peculiar region in which 
these strange scenes were enacted. 
Every body knows that Texas has been 
the peculiar and favorite resort of restless, 
adventurous men, and not those of this 
stamp simply, but as well the vicious 
and unprincipled, of nearly all nations. 
A knowledge of this fact alone would 
naturally lead one to expect, that the 
commingling of so many passionate and 
opposite extremes would lead to many 
extravagances in the action of their an- 
tagonism—that excesses of all kinds, 
the unhesitating expression of unbridled 
impulses, would be ordinary incidents of 
life here—that the quick wrath and 
bloody hand should be often simulta- 
neous, where the most formidable wea- 
pons were openly worn, law and its re- 
straints little regarded, and general senti- 
ment favored a resort to them on trivial 
occasions. Though this much of a vague 
knowledge of thestate of things there, 
might prepare the anticipation for a good 
deal—even though a visit to the princi- 
pal cities of the country should stil far- 
ther prepare it for a realization of what 
may properly come within the scope of 
such forces, still it would be difficult to 
understand how the monstrous exhibi- 
tions of frontier life, with which those 
who have lived amidst it are famil.ar, can 

ossibly be credible. One must see with 
Cs own eyes and hear with his own ears, 
before he can readily conceive that many 
things occurring there could be looked 
upon as matters of course. Yet outrages 
the most terrible succeed each other ra- 
pidly ;—men are lynched and stabbed and 
shot with as little compunction as you 
would feel in spitting a goose! The law 
of bloody force is alone recognized ; 
there is no medium between the insult 
and the desperate retaliation. There is 
no interposition, of either general senti- 
ment or civil organization, between the 
savagery of unreclaimed blood wreaking 
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its worst and the stricken victim. Per- 
sonal prowess, iron nerve and skill in 
the use of weapons, are the traits most 
calculated for insuring respect, and com- 
manding power. How recklessly these 
are displayed may be appreciated by re- 
membering the late notoriety of the 

lator wars, that raged so extermi- 
natingly in this very county of Shelby, 
which is the scene of our story; and the 
answer given by President Houston to 
the first application which was made for 
his interposition with the civil forces un-. 
der his command to put a stop to them, 
is entirely characteristic of the man and 
the country :-—“ Fight it out among your- 
rselves! The sooner you kill each other 
off the better!” 

It was the period of the first organiza- 
tion of the Regulators to which our story 
refers. Shelby, in the latter part of —39, 
was a frontier county and bordering upon 
that region known as the Red Lands, was 
the receptacle of all the vilest men who 
had been driven across our borders, for 
crimes of every degree! Herse-thieves 
and villains congregated there in such 
numbers, that the open and bare-faced 
effort had been made to convert it into a 
sort of “ Alsatia” of the West—a place 
of refuge for all outlaws, who understood 
universally that it was only necessary to 
the most perfect immunity in crime, that 
they should succeed in effecting an es- 
cape to this neighborhood, where they 
would be publicly protected and pursuit 
defied. The extent to which this thing 
was carried may be conjectured when it 
is known, that bands of men disguised 
as Indians would sally forth into the 
neighboring districts, with the view to 
visiting some obnoxious person with their 
vengeance—either in the shape of rob- 
bery or murder. Returning with great 
speed, and driving the valuable stock 
before them, till they were among their 
friends again, they would re-brand the 
horses and mules, resume their usual ap- 
pearance, and laugh at retaliation. Even 
single men would, in the face of day, com- 
mit the most daring crimes, trusting to 
an escape here for protection. e 
seemed determined at any risk to hold 
the county good against the encroach- 
ments of all honest citizens; and it came 
to be notorious, that no man could move 
among them with any citizen-like and 
ms me motives, but at the expense of 
his personal safety or his conscience— 
for the crime of refusing to take part with 
them was in itself sufficient to subject 
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all new comers to a series of persecutions, 
which soon brought them into terms or 
resulted in their extermination. We do 
not wish to be understood that the whole 
tne 9m of the county were avowedly 
orse-thieves and cut-throats. There 
was one class of wealthy Planters, an- 
other of the old stamp of restless, migrat- 
ing Hunters, who first led the tide of 
population over the Alleghanies and are 
now leading it across the Rocky moun- 
tains. These two made some pretensions 
to outward decorum, and in various ways 
acted as restraints updn the worse dis- 
sed; while these last, with that utter 
intolerance of restraints which so un- 
bounded license necessarily engenders, 
determined to submit to no presence 
which should in any way rebuke or em- 
barrass their deeds. Most of these bad 
men were a kind of small landholders 
who only cultivated patches of ground 
dotting the spaces between the larger 
Jantations ; but they kept very fine 
orses, and depended more upon their 
speed for acquiring plunder, than on any 
capacity of their own for labor. pot 
were finally wrought up to the last pite 
of restlessness by this closing around of 
unmanageable persons, and organized 
themselves into a band of Regulators, as 
they termed themselves. They proclaim- 
ed that the county limits needed purifi- 
cation, and that they felt themselves 
specially called tothe work. Accordingly 
under the lead of a man who was him- 
self a brutal monster, named Hinch, they 
commenced operations. In this public- 
spirited and praiseworthy undertaking, 
they soon managed to reduce the county 
to the subjection of fear, if not to an 
affectionate recognition of the prerogat:ves 
they arrogated to themselves. The richer 
Planters they compelled to pay a heavy 
Black-mail rent, in fee-simple of a right 
to enjoy their own property and lives, 
with the farther understanding that they 
were to be protected in these immunities 
from all dangers from without of a sim- 
ilar kind. The Planters in return were 
to wink upon any deeds, whose coloring 
might otherwise chance to be offensive 
to eyes polite. 
he other class—a class cf simple- 
hearted, sturdy men—were goaded and 
tortured by the most aggravated annoy- 
ances, until, driven in despair to some act 
of retaliation, they furnished their tyrants 
with the shadow of excuse, which even 
they felt to be necessary, and were then 
either lynched and warned to leave the 
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county in so many days, or else shot if 
they persisted in remaining! So relent- 
less and vindictive did these wretches 
show themselves in hunting down every 
one who dared oppose himself to them 
in any way, that very soon their ascend- 
ency in the county was almost without 
any dispute. Indeed, there were very 
few left who from any cause presumed 
todo it. Among them was one of this 
last class of wandering Hunters, known 
as Jack Long. Jack had come of a 
« wild-turkey breed,” as the phrase is 
in the west for a family remarkable for 
its wandering propensities. He had al- 
ready pushed a-head of the settlement of 
two States and one Territory, and follow- 
ing the game still farther towards the 
south, had been pleased with the pro- 
mise of an abundance of it in Shelby 
county, and stopped there, just as he 
would have stopped at the foot of the 
Rocky mountains, had it been necessary 
to go as far, without troubling himself 
or caring to know who his neighbors 
were. He had never thought it at all 
essential to ask leave of any government 
as to how or where he should make him- 
self at home, or even to inquire what 
particular nation put in its clam to any 
region he found suited to his purposes. 
His heritage had been the young Earth, 
with its skies, its waters and its winds, 
its huge primeval forests and plains 
throwing out their broad breasts to the 
sun—with all the sights and sounds and 
living things that moved and were artic- 
ulate beneath God’s eye—and what cared 
he for the authority of men! The first 
indeed that was known or heard of Jack, 
was when he had already built him a snug 
log-cabin, on the outskirts of the county, 
near the bank of a small stream; stowed 
away his fair-faced young wife and two 
children cosily into it, (for «« Dan Cupid” 
had found Jack out, with all his ay 
shyness, several years before,) and he 
was busily engaged in slaying the deer 
and bear, right and left. 

He kept himself so much to himself, 
that for a long time little was thought or 
said of him. His passion for hunting 
seemed to be absorbing. He did nothing 
else but follow up the game from morn- 
ing till night, and it was so abundant that 
he had full opportunity for indulgence to 
his entire content. Beyond this he 
seemed to have no earthly pleasure but 
in that solitary hut, which, however rude, 
held dear associations enough to fill that 
big heart, and quicken all those sluggish 


veins of his ungainly body. Sometimes 
one of the rangers would come across 
him alone with his long rifle, amidst the 
timber islands of the plain, or in the deep 
woods ; and he always appeared to have 
been so successful, that the rumor gra- 
dually got abroad that he was a splendid 
shot. This attracted attention somewhat 
more to his apparently unsocial and soli- 
tary hahits. They had the curiosity to 
watch him, and when they saw how de- 
voted he appeared to his wife—the gibe 
became general, that he was a “ hen- 
pecked husband, under petticoat govern- 
ment,” and other like gratifying expres- 
sions. This, taken in connection with his 
lolling, awkward gait and rather ex- 
cessive expression of simplicity and easy 
temper, disposed those harsh, rude men 
very greatly to sneer at him as a soft 
fellow, who could be run over with 
impunity. They even bullied him with 
taunts—but Jack looked like such a 
formidable customer to be taken hold 
of, that no one of them felt disposed 
to push him too far and risk being made 
individually the subject of a display of 
the great strength indicated in the size of 
his body and limbs. He was upwards of 
six feet four in height, with shoulders 
like the buttresses of a tower, and pro- 
portions developed in fine symmetry. In- 
deed, but for a slight inclination to cor- 
pulency, and that sluggishness of manner 
we have spoken of, which made him 
seem too lazy ever to undertake the feat 
—he looked just the man who would 
take a Buffalo bull by the horns amidst 
his bellowing peers, and bring him to the 
ground with al! his shaggy bulk. Find- 
ing they could not tempt him to a per- 
sonal fray, they changed the note, and 
by every sort of cajolery endeavored to 
enlist the remarkable physical energy 
and skill he was conjectured to possess, 
in the service of their schemes of brutal 
violence. But Jack waived all sort of 
participation in them with a smiling and 
unvarying good humor, which, though 
it enraged the baffled ruffians, gave them 
no possible excuse for provocation. 
They would not have regarded this, but 
that there was still less invitation in 
that formidable person and rifle, and 
somehow or other they had an undefined 
sense that the man was not “at him- 
self,’ as the phrase goes in the west— 
that he had not yet been roused to a con- 
sciousness of his own energies and capa- 
bilities, and they were, without acknow- 
ledging it, a little averse to waking him 
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They finally gave him up, therefore, and 
Jack might after all, have been left in 
to love Molly and the children as 
ard as he pleased, and indulge his pas- 
sion for marksmanship only at the ex- 
ense of the dumb, wild things around 
im, but that he was accidently led to 
make an unfortunate display of it. A 
few log huts near the center consti- 
tuted the county town. Here was the 
grocery, or store, as it was dignified—at 
which alone powder and lead and whis- 
ky were to be obtained for many miles 
around. Jack happened to get out of 
ammunition and came into this place for 
afresh supply. Attracted by the whis- 
ky, this was the head quarters of the 
Regulators, and they were all collected 
for a grand shooting match, and of course 
getting drunk fast as possible to steady 
their nerves. When Jack arrived, he 
found them gathered in a group under a 
cluster of trees, several hundred yards 
from the house. It had been some time 
since there had been any altercation be- 
tween any of them and himself; and 
though he supposed it was all forgotten, 
yet he felt some little disinclination to 
joining them, and had resolved not to do 
it. But as once, and again, and in, 
that sharp report he loved so well to hear 
would ring out, followed by the clamors, 
exclamations and eager grouping of the 
men around the target to critically ex- 
amine the result of each shot, his passion 
for the sport, and curiosity to see how 
others shot, overcome a half-defined fee]- 
ing that he was going to do what, for 
Molly’s sake, was an imprudent thing. 
Hinch, the Regulator Captain, had always 
been the unrivalled hero of such oc- 
casions ; for apart from the fact that he 
was really an admirable shot, he was 
known to be so fierce, blustering and 
vindictive a bully, that nobody dared 
try very hard to beat him, since he would 
be certain to make a personal affair of it 
with whoever presumed to be so lucky 
or so skillful. Now, every body in the 
county was well aware of this but Jack, 
and he either was not aware, or did 
not care for the matter, if he did know 
it. He knew, though, that Hinch was a 
famous shot; and noticing that he was 
preparing to shoot, started to join them, 
determined to see for himself what they 
called good shooting. He came swing- 
ing himself carelessly among them, with 
fong, heavy strides, as they were all vo- 
ciferating in half drunken raptures over 
the glorious shot just made by Hinch— 
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and he, in his customary manner, was 
swearing and raving at every one around 
him, taunting them with their bungling, 
and defying them to try again. Observin 
Jack he jerked the target away, and with 
a loud grating laugh, thrust it insultingly 
close to his face:—** Hah! Jack Long- 
legs! They say you can shoot! Look 
at that! Look close, will you?’ push- 
ing it closer to his eyes. ‘Can = beat 
it.” Jack stepped back and looking de- 
liberately at the board target, said very 
dryly—* Pshaw! the cross aint clean 
out! I should’nt think I was doin any 
great things to beat such shootin as 
that!” « You should’nt, should’nt you?” 
roared Hinch, furious at Jack’s coolness. 
«You'll try it, wont you? Id like to 
see you! You must try it! You shall 
try it! We'll see what sort of a swell 
youare!” “Oh!” said Jack, altogether 
unruffied, “If I must, 1 must! Put up 
his board thar, men. If you want to 
see me shoot through every hole you can 
make, I'll do it for ye!”—and walking 
back to the “off hand” stand at forty 
paces, by the time the “markers” had 
placed the board against the tree, he had 
wheeled and, slowly swinging his lon 
rifle down from his shoulder to the team 
fired as quick as thought. “It's a 
trick of mine!” remarked he, nodding 
his head toward Hinch who stood near, 
while he was lowering his gun to the 
position for reloading—*< It’s a trick | 
caught from always shooting at varmint’s 
eyes! I never takes ’em any whar else! 
It’s a notion I’ve got!” At this moment 
the men standing near the target, who 
had rshed instantly with great eager- 
ness to see the result, shouted, while one 
of the «« markers” held it aloft over their 
heads—“He’s doneit! His ball’s the 
biggest—he’s driv it through your hole 
and made it wider !” 

Hinch turned pale. Rushing forward 
he tore the target away from the “ mark- 
er” and examining it — shouted 
hoarsely—* It’s an accident! he can’t do 
it again! He’sa humbug! [I'll bet the 
ears of a buffalo calf against his that he 
can’t do it again! He’s afraid to shoot 
with me again!” “ Oh,” said Jack, wink- 
ing aside at the men, “if you mean by 
that bet, r ears against mine, I take 
it up! Boys, fix a new board up thar, 
with a nice cross on the center, and 1 
will show the Captain here the clean 
thing in shootin’!” As he said this he 
lau Shed good-humoredly, and the men 
could not help joining him. Hinch, who 
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was loading his gun, said nothing, but 
ed around him with white compress- 

ed lips and a chafed look of stifled fury, 
which made those who knew the man 
shudder. The men, who were in reality 
uzzled to tell whether Jack’s manner 
indicated contempt or unconscious sim- 
plicity, looked on the progress of this 
scene, and for the result of the coming 
trial, with intense curiosity. The new 
board was now ready, and Hinch stepped 
forward with great parade to make his 
shot. After aiming a long time—he fired. 
The men were around the board in a mo- 
ment, and instantly proclaimed it a first 
rate shot. And so it was. The edge of 
the ball had broken, without touching, 
the centre. Jack, with the same inex- 
licable coolness which marked his whole 
ing, and without the slightest hesita- 


* tion, shaking his head as he took his 


stand, remarked, “’Twon’t do yet—‘taint 
plumb—taint the clean thing gots boys ;” 
and throwing out his lorg rifle again in 
the same heedless style, fired before one 
could think. The men sprang forward 
and announced that the centre was cut 
out with the most exact and perfect nice- 
ty. At the same moment, greatly to the 
astonishment of every one, Jack walked 
deliberately off toward the house, with- 
out waiting to hear the announcement. 
“Hah!” shouted Hinch furiously after 
him, «I thought you was a coward! 
Look at the sneak! come back!” He 
fairly roared, starting after him, “‘ come 
back, you can’t shoot as well before a 
muzzle!” Jack walked on without turn- 
ing his head. «Ha, ha!” laughed the 
Regulator, almost convulsed with fury, 
“see, the coward is running away to 
hide under his wife’s petticoats!” and 
long and loud he pealed the harsh taunt 
after Jack’s retreat. The men who at 
first had been y astonished at the 
rash daring which could thus have ven- 
tured to beard the lion in his most for- 
midable mood, and felt the instinctive 
admiration with which such traits always 
inspire such breasts, now, on seeing what 
appeared to be so palpable a « back-out,” 
‘joined also in the laugh with Hinch. 
ey thought it was cowardice !—A 
holy sentiment they could not under- 
stand, kept watch and ward over the 
terrible repose of passion. If they only 
could have seen how that broad massive 
re pe wrenched and oo) white efi 
e deep inward spasm of pride struggli 

for P wascerase on those bitter gibes, so 
to be borne by a free hunter, rung 


upon his ears, they would have taken 
warning to beware how they farther mo- 
lested that dangerous slumber of fierce 
energies. The strong man in reality had 
never waked. His consciousness was 
only aware of a single passion, and that 
controlled and curbed all others. The 
image of his wife and children rose above 
the swelling tumult which shook his 
heavy frame. He saw them deserted and 
hopeless, with no protection in this wild 
and Jawless region, should he fall ina 
struggle with such fearful odds. For all 
these men were the willing slaves, the 
abject tools, of the ferocious vices of his 
brutal insulter; and it would have been 
a contest, not with him alone, but with 
all of them,. This was stronger than 

ride with Jack, and he walked on. But 

e had incurred the hate of Hinch—re- 
lentless and unsparing. To be shorn, in 
so unceremonious a manner, of the very 
reputation he prided himself most upon, 
in the presence of his men; to be de- 
prived of so fruitful a theme of self-glo- 
rification and boasting, as the reputation 
of being the foremost marksman the 
frontier afforded, was too much for the 
pride of the thick-blooded, malignant 
savage; and he swore to dog the inoffen- 
sive hunter to the death, or out from the 
county. 

From this time poor Jack was in hot 
water. Shortly afier a horse was stolen 
from a rich and powerful Planter in the 
neighborhood of the town. The animal 
was a fine one, and the Planter was 
greatly enraged at the loss; for he was 
one of those who paid “ black mail” to 
the Regulators for protection from all 
such annoyances, immunity from de- 

redations not only by themselves, but 
rom any other quarter. He now called 
upon them to hunt down the thief, as 
they were bound under the contract to 
- m— aes the horse. or aioe 

8 with great parade and proceed 
to follow the trail, which was readily 
discoverable near the Planter’s house. 
Late in the evening he returned and an- 
nounced, that after tracing it with great 
difficulty through many devious wind- 
ings, evidently intended to puzzle pursuit, 
he had at last been led directly to the 
near vicinity of Jack Long’s hut. This 
created much surprise, for no one had 
suspected Jack of bad habits. But Hinch 
and his villains bruited far and wide all 
the circumstances tending to criminate 
him. After making these things as no- 
torious as possible, attracting as great a 
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degree of public curiosity as he could to 
the farther investigation, which he pro- 
fessed to be carrying on for the purpose 
of fixing the hunter’s guilt beyond a 
doubt, the horse was unexpectedly found 
tied with a lariat to a tree in a dense 
bottom near Jack’s. This seemed to 
settle the question of his criminality, and 
there was a general outcry raised around 
him on all sides. For though the majo- 
rity of those most clamorous against him 
were horse-thieves themselves, yet, ac- 
cording to the doctrine of « honor among 
thieves,” there could be no greater or 
more unpardonable enormity committed 
than to steal among themselves. «He 
must be warned to quit the county,” was 
in the mouth of every body, and he was 
warned. Jack with great simplicity gave 
them to understand—that he was not 
ready to go—that when he was he should 
leave at his leisure—but that if his con- 
venience and theirs did not happen to 
agree, they might make the most of it. 
This left no alternative but force; and as 
no individual felt disposed to take the 
personal responsibility upon himself of a 
collision with so unpromising a looking 
body, Hinch, eager as he was, did not 
feel that the circumstances were quite 
strong enough yet, to justify the extremes 
he intended pushing his vengeance to. 
Things were not quite ripe, and Jack 
with all the hurrah and excitement about 
him, kept even on his way, conquering 
and to conquer among the hairy tribes, 
for some weeks longer. 

Singular instances of the most vile and 
wanton spite now began to occur in vari- 
ous parts of the region around. At quick 
intervals, valuable horses and mules 
were found saot dead close to the dwell- 
ings of the Planters, as it seemed, with- 
out the slightest provocation for such 
unheard of cruelty, but merely in base 
revenge for some fancied injury. The 
rumor soon got out that all these animals 
might be observed to belong to those 
persons who had made themselves most 
active in denouncing Jack Long. Then 
was noticed the curious fact that all of 
them were shot through the eye! This 
was at once associated with the remark 
of Jack, and his odd feat in firing through 
a bullet hole, at the shooting match. 
This seemed to designate him certainly 
as the guilty man; and as animal after 
animal continued to fall, every one of 
them slain in the same way, a perfect 
blaze of indignation burst out on all 
sides. The whole county was roused, 
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and the excitement became universal and 
intense. In the estimation of every body, 
hanging, drawing and quartering, burn- 
ing, lynching, any thing was too good 
for such a monster. All! this was most 
industriously fomented by Hinch and 
his myrmidons, until things had reached 
the proper crisis. Then a county meet- 
ing was got up, at which one of the 
Planters presided, and resolutions were 
passed that Jack Long, as a bad citizen, 
should be lynched and driven from the 
county forthwith. Hinch, of course, 
dictated a resolution which he was to 
have the pleasure of carrying into effect. 
In the mean time, Jack had given 
himself very little trouble about what 
was said of him. He had kept himself 
so entirely apart from every body that he 
was janly in perfect ignorance of what 
was going on. The deer fell before his 
unerring rifle in as great numbers as ever. 
The bear rendered up his shaggy coat, 
the panther his tawney hide, in as fre- 
quent trophies to the unique skill of the 
Hunter. 

One evening he had returned laden 
down as usual with the spoils to his 
hut. It was a snug little lodge in the 
wilderness, that home of Jack’s. It 
stood beneath the shade of an island 
grove, on a hill side, overlooking a 
thicket which bordered a small stream. 
No trellised vines ran over it, nor garden 
flowers nodded with gaudy crests about 
it. But the gray silvery moss hung its 
matchless drapery in long fringes from 
the old wide-armed oak above, and that 
mild but most pervading odor which the 
winds are skilful to steal from the breath 
of leaves, the young grass growing, and 
the panting languishment of delicate wild 
flowers filled the whole atmosphere 
around. These were the perfumes and 
the sights the coy exacting taste of a 
bold rover of the solitudes must have. 
The fresh face of nature and her breathing, 
sweet as childhood’s, could alone satisty 
the senses and the soul of one grown thus 
in love with the freedom of the wilderness. 
The round, happy face of his wife greeted 
him with smiles from the door as he ap- 
ago while his little boy and girl, nut 

rown and ruddy, strove with emulous 
short steps pattering over the thick grass, 
to meet him first, and clinging to his fin- 
gers, prattled and shouted to tell their mo- 
ther of his coming. He entered, and the 
precious rifle was carefully deposited on 
the accustomed « hooks ” of buck’s horns 
nailed against the wall. The smoking 
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meal her tidy care had prepared was dis- 

tched, and the hunting adventures of 
the day told over. Then he threw 
himself with his great length along the 
buffalo robe on the floor, to rest and have 
aromp with the children. While they 
were climbing over his large body, and 
scrambling in riotous joy about him, his 
wife spoke for some water for her domes- 
tic affairs. It was hard for the children 
to give up their frolic, but Molly’s wish 
was a strong law with Jack. Bounding 
up, he seized a vessel and started for the 
stream—the little ones pouting wistfully 
as they looked after him from the door. 
{t was against Jack’s religion to step out- 
side the door without his gun; but this 
time Molly was in a hurry for the water, 
there was no time to get the gun, and it 
was but a short way to the stream. He 
sprang gaily along the narrow path down 
the hill and reached the brink. The 


water had been dipped up and he was 
returning at a rapid pace through the 
thicket, when, where it was very high 
and bordered close upon the path, he 
suddenly felt something tap him on each 
shoulder, and his progress impeded 
a. Bh At the same instant a num- 


ber of men rushed from ambush on each 
side of him, several of them holding the 
end of the stout raw-hide lasso; which 
had been thrown over him. He instantly 
put forth all his tremendous strength in 
a convulsive effort to get free; and so 
werful was his frame that he would 
ave succeeded but for the sure skill with 
which the lasso had been thrown that 
bound him over either arm. As it was, 
his remarkable vigor, nerved by despera- 
tion, was sufficient to drag the six strong 
men who clung to the rope after him. 
He heard the voice of Hinch shout eager- 
ly, * Down with him ! Drag him down! ” 
At that hateful sound a supernatural 
activity possessed him, and writhing with 
a quick spring that shook off those who 
clung around his limbs, he had almost 
succeeded in reaching his own door, 
when a heavy blow from behind felled 
him. The last objects which met his eye 
as he sunk down insensible, were 
terror-stricken and agonized faces of his 
wife and two children looking out upon 
him. When he awoke to consciousness 
it was to find himself nearly stripped and 
lashed to the oak which spread above 
his hut. Hinch, with a look of devilish 
exultation, stood before him, his wife 
wailing with piteous lamentations, clung 
about the monster’s knees—the children, 
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endeavoring to hide their faces in her 
dress, screamed in affright, while outside 
the group eight or nine men with guns in 
their hands stood in a circle. That was 
a fearful awakening to Jack Long, but it 
was to a new birth! His eye took in 
the whole details of the scene at a glance. 
His enemy grinning in his face with 
wolfish triumph, the “ quirt,” with its 
long heavy lash of knotted raw-hide in 
his hand. He saw the brute spurn her 
violently from him with his foot, until 
she pitched heavily against the wretches 
around; and he heard them shout with 
laughter. A sharp, electric agony, like 
the riving of an oak, shivered along his 
nerves, out at his fingers and his 
feet, and left him rigid as marble. The 
murderous thong fell upon his white skin, 
whelking it in blue ridges, while the dull 
black drops spouted and rolled off to the 
ground. But he regarded it no more than 
did the oak above him, which swayed 
its moss-wreathed arms and shook its 
green leaves, as any other day, in the 
wind; and when his wife, as every 
harsh slashing sound fell upon her ear, 
would shriek “‘ mercy !” then shudder— 
«Oh! mercy ! what has he done ?” while 
she snvaiah her eyes with her hands, 
and cowered with her forehead on the 
ground, he seemed no more to hear her 
than did the dead block on the lintel of 
his door. The man seemed to be dead, 
all except his eyes, and though Hinch, 
roused to frantic wrath by his unmoved 
air, rose on tiptoe and swung the lash 
with portent fury, howling blasphe- 
mies at each blow, yet those eyes un- 
movingly, with a cold search, glanced 
around into the faces of the men. That 
regard was clinging and keen, as if the 
faintest lineament were intended to be re- 
membered in hell! The man’s look was 
positively awful, and it dwelt fixedly 
upon one after another with an icy light 
that shot freezing an undefined sense of 
fear into their souls, beastialized as they 
were. The villains could not stand it, 
and b to shrink and shuffle behind 
each other to avoid it, but it was too late ! 
He had them all! Ten men! were 
registered! ‘Kill him! Kill him! He’s 
dangerous!” shouted several. I’! do for 
him, d—n him!” panted Hinch, as he 
labored yet more furiously with the 
lash. We will drop a curtain over this 
scene. It is enough to 7! that they left 
him for dead, lying in his blood, his wife 
swooning on the ground with the children 
weeping plaintively over her, and silence 
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and darkness fell around the desolate 
group, as the sun went down which had 
risen in smiles upon the innocent happi- 
ness of that simple family. 

Nothing more was seen or heard of 
Jack Long. His hut was deserted, and 
his family ce ge nor did any one 
know or care what had become of them. 
For a little while there were various ru- 
mors, but the whole affair was soon 
forgotten amidst the frequent recurrence 
of similar scenes. 

It was about four months after these 
occurrences that with a friend I was 
traversing Western Texas. We were 
both anxious to familiarize ourselves 
with the topography of the country, and 
to combine, as much as possible, amuse- 
ment with our researches into its natural 
history. About equally zealous for 
science and the “ sports,” we made it a 
point, on reaching any district which 
promised much for either, to make some 
excuse for stopping. The modes of chase, 
and the animals principally abounding 
in the different counties, varied greatly, 
and were determined by the characteristics 
of the surface, the predominance of prairie 
or timber, with the scarcity or abundance 
of water; or else, as we found to be the 
case in Shelby, the equa! distribution of 
all. Islands of Timber, (*« Motts,”) with 
long belts of forest fringing the streams, 
were dotted and stretched in most de- 
lighiful variety over the broad ground- 
work of now undulating, now level prai- 
rie. Here was diversity of attraction 
sufficient to suit the nature of all the 
denizens, whether of water, wood, or 
plain ; and, accordingly, in penetrating a 
short distance we observed such numbers 
and so many different species of game, 
that the country seemed to be a true pa- 
radise of hunters. The prospect of rare 
sport, in all its phases, proved too at- 
tractive for our philosophy, and a stay 
of a week or two in Shelby county was 
ey determined upon between us. 

y friend happened to recollect that a 
man who had removed from his native 
— in Virginia to Texas, and taken 
with him some wealth in property, had 
finally settled in Shelby county. We 
inquired for him at the first house and 
readily found his where-abouts. He was 
a large Planter, and received us with 
great frankness and cordiality. What- 
ever else may be said of the Texans, 
they are unquestionably most generously 
hospitable. Our Host forthwith placed 


at our disposal, not only his own time, - 
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but horses, dogs, negroes, guns, and all 
the et cetera for insuring our enjoyment to 
the fullest extent of every amusement the 
country offered. We were soon actively 
and entirely absorbed in a daily round 
of exciting chases. One day several of 
the neighbors were invited to join us, 
and all our forces were mustered for a 
grand «‘ Deer Drive.” In this sport dogs 
are used, and under the charge of the 
« Driver,” as he is called, they are taken 
into the woods for the purpose of rousing 
and driving out the deer, who have a 
habit of always passing out from one 
line of timber to another at or near the 
same spot, and these places are either 
known to the hunters from experience 
or observation of the nature of the ground. 
At these “crossing places” the “ Stand- 
ers” are stationed with their rifles to 
watch for the coming out of the deer, 
who are shot as they go by. On getting 
to the ground we divided into two parties, 
each flanking up the opposite edge of a 
line of timber, over a mile in width, while 
the «« Driver” penetrated it with the dogs. 
On our side, the sport was unusuaily 
good, till, wearied with slaughter, we 
returned in the afternoon toward the 
Planter’s house, to partake of a late din- 
ner of game with him before the party 
should separate. It was near sun-down 
when we dismounted. Soon after we 
were seated, it was announced that din- 
ner was ready. We now discovered the 
absence of my friend, Henry, and one of 
the neighbors, whose name was Stoner. 
But every one thought they would be 
there directly, and our appetites hinted 
pretty strongly, that it would be vastly 
uncourteous of us to leave the dinner of 
our Hostess to spoil by waiting. We sat 
down, and ‘were doing undoubted justice 
to the fare—there is no oy oe like 
the headlong excitement of the chase, 
out where the wilderness-winds blow 
upon you—when Henry, who was an 
impulsive, voluble soul, came bustlin 
into the room with something of unusua 
flurry in his manner, beginning to talk 
by time he got his head into the 
door— 

«I say, Squire! what sort of a country 
is this of yours? Catamounts, Buffalo, 
Horned-Frogs, Centipedes, one would 
think were strange creatures enough for 
a single county; but, by George! I met 
with something to-day which lays them 
all in the shade.” 

« What was it? What was it like ?” 

Without noticing these questions, he 
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continued addressing our Host in the 
same excited tone—‘ Have you no cages 
for madmen? do you let them run wild 
through the woods with rifle in hand? 
or does your confounded Texas breed 
hosts amongst other curious creatures ?” 
« Not that | know of,” said the Squire, 
smilingly interposing, as the fellow stop- 
ed to catch his breath, « but you look 
urried enough to have seen a ghost. 
What’s happened?” « Yes, what is it?” 
«Out with it!” « Have you seen the Old 
Harry?” Such exclamations as this, 
accompanied by laughter, ran around the 


‘ table, while Henry drew a long breath, 


wiped his forehead, and threw himself 
into a chair. Our curiosity was irresist- 
ibly excited, and as Henry commenced 
the whole company leant forward oe. 

“If you wont interrupt me I will tell 
you the whole affair as it occurred.” 

*« No, no; go on.” 

«You know, when we parted, that 
Stoner and myself went up the right 
flank of the timber. Stoner was to take 
me to my stand and then pass on to his 
own, some miles further down the stream. 
He accordingly left me and I have not 
seen him since. By the way, I observe 
that he is not here,” he exclaimed, 
looking sharply around theroom. ‘Oh, 
he’ll be here directly,” said several, “go 
on.” ‘I hope so,” he replied, in rather 
an under tone. “Well, I was pretty 
thoroughly tired of waiting before I heard 
the dogs, hat that music, you know, stirs 
the blood and one forgets to be tired. 
In a few moments a fine buck came 
bounding by, and I fired. He pitched 
forward on his knees at the shot, but re- 
covered and made off. I knew he must 
be badly hit, and sprang upon my horse 
to follow him.” « ora veka act, 
that of yours,” interrupted the Squire. 
“Yes, I found it to be so. After a pursuit 
of some twenty minutes at full speed, it 
occurred to me that I might get lost 
among the motts, and shined up. But it 
was too late. Iwas lost already. How 


- Ll cursed that deer as his white tail dis- 


appeared in the distance between two 
bushes. I had common-sense enough left 
not to go very far in any one direction, but 
kept widening my circles about the place 
where I halted, in the hope of meeting 
with the traces of some one of the party ; 
at last, to my great relief, I came upon 
an old disused wagon trail, which, though 
the winding way it held promised to lead 
to nowhere in particular, yet went to 
shew that I could not be very far from 


some habitation. I was Showing it 
through a high, tangled thicket which 
rose close on either hand; and stooping 
over my horse’s neck was looking close- 
ly at the ground, to discover the track of 
some of you, when the violent shying of 
my horse made me raise my eyes—and 
by Heaven, it was enough to have 
‘ stampeded’ a regiment of dragoons. Just 
before me on the right, with one foot ad- 
vanced, as if it had paused in the act of 
stepping across the road, stood a tall, 
ghastly, skeleton-like figure, dressed in 
skins with the hair out—a confounded 
long beard—and such eyes! It is im- 
possible to imagine them. They did’nt 
move at all in the shaggy, hollow sock- 
ets, more than if they were frozen in 
them; and the glare that streamed out 
from them was so still and freezing! It 
startled my nerves so strangely, that I 
come near dropping my gun, though he 
was just swinging a long rifle down to 
the level, bearing on me. “ Why did’nt 
you shoot?” “Ay! why didnt I? I 
did not think of self-defence, but of those 
eyes. The rifle was suspended, but they 
continued fairly to cling upon my features 
till I conceived I could feel the ice-spots 
curdle beneath my skin as et crept 
slowly along each lineament. The fact 
is, | caught myself shuddering—it was 
so ghostly! After regarding me in this 
way about ten seconds, he seemed to be 
satisfied; the rifle was slowly thrown 
back on the shoulder, and with an im- 
patient twitch at his long grisly beard 
with his bony fingers, and a single stride 
which carried him across the road, he 
pangee into the bushes without a word. 

started in vexation at my stupidity and 
shouted. He did not turn his head. 1 
was now enraged, and spurred my horse 
into the thicket after him as far as we 
could penetrate, but lost sight of him in 
a moment. I felt as if I had seen the 
devil sure enough, and actually went 
back to where he stood to see if he had 
left any tracks behind.” Every body 
drew a long breath. “TI warrant you 
found ’em cloven!” said one.—* Did’nt 
you smell sul—.” «Never mind whatI 
smelt—I found a very long moccasined 
track, or I should have been convinced 
that 1 had seen something supernatural. 
I think he must be some maniac wild 
man.” ‘He’s a strange animal any- 
how.” “Singular affair,” was buzzed 
around the table. ‘Hear me out!” said 
Henry. “After this incident I continued 
to follow the devious windings of this 
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road, which seemed to turn toward each 
of the Cardinal points in the hour, until 
my patience was perfectly’ exhausted, 
and it was not till after sunset that it 
finally led me out into a prairie, the 
features of which I thought I recognised. 
[ stopped, I looked around for the pur- 
pose of satisfying yr bees when suddenly 
a horse burst from the thicket behind me, 
and went tearing off over the piain with 
every indication of excessive fright, snort- 
ing furiously, his head turned back, and 
stirrups flying in the air.” ** What sort of 
ahorse ?” “ What color was he ?” several 
broke in, with breathless impatience. 
“He was too far for me to tell in the 
dusk more than that he was a dark horse 
—say about the color of mine.” « Ston- 
ers horse was a dark brown!” some 
one said in a low voice, while the party 
moved uneasily in their seats and looked 
at each other. 

There was a pause. The Squire got up 
and walked with a fidgety manner toward 
the window to look out, and turning 
with a serious face toward Henry, re- 
marked, “ This is a very curious story 
of yours, and if I did not know you too 
well, [ should suspect you were quizzing. 
Did you hear a gun after you parted wit 
this Tank-sided ellow you describe” «I 
thought I did once, but the sound was 
s0 distant, that [ was too uncertain about 
its being a gun to risk getting lost again 
in going toit.” ‘* Was itabout a quarter 
of an hour by sun ?” (that is, before sun- 
down,) interrupted the Driver. “ Yes.” 
“ Well [ hearn a gun about that time on 
your side, but thought it were some of 
yours.”. “It may be, this madman, or 
whatever he is, has danger in him,” con- 
tinued the Squire. «TI can explain about 
the winding of that road which puzzled 
_ so. It is a road I had cut to a num- 
ber of board-trees we had rived on the 

und. They were scattered about a 
deal, but none of them far from any 
given place where you would strike the 
road, so that you were no great distance 
at any time from where this meeti 
occurred. We must turn out and loo 
up this creature, boys.” “TI expected to 
find the horse here—he came on in this 
direction,” said Henry. “No,” said the 
= *Stoner’s house is beyond here.” 
enry now seated hiv If at the table, 
and great as was the m. tainty attend- 
ing the fate of Stoner, these men were 
too much accustomed to the vicissitudes 
and accidents common in the life of the 
frontier hunter to be affected by it for 
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more than a few moments, and the joke 
and the laugh very soon went round as 
carelessly and pleasantly as if nothing 
had occurred at all unusual. 

In the midst of this, the rapid tramp 
of a horse at full gallop was heard ap- 
proaching. The Squire rose hastily and 
went out, while the room was oppres- 
sively still. In a few moments he entered 
with contracted brows and quite pale: 
« Stoner’s negro has been sent over by 
his wife to let us know that his horse 
has returned with the reins on its neck 
and blood on the saddle. He has been 
shot, gentlemen.” We all rose involun- 
tarily at this, and stood with blank white 
faces, looking intov each other’s eyes. 
“The madman!” said one, in subdued 
tones, breaking the spell of silence. 
*‘Henry’s bearded ghost,” said another. 
« Yes,” exclaimed several, “devil or 
ghost, that’s the way it has happened.” 
“1 tell you what, Henry, has occurred 
to me ever since you finished your story : 
that this singular being was on the look- 
out for Stoner, and while you rode with 
ag head down thought that you were 

e, for there are several points of gen- 
eral resemblance, such as size, color of 
aad horses, &c., but that in the long 
ook he took at your face he discovered 
the mistake, and, after leaving you, passed 
over to the left and met Stoner returning 
and has shot him. He is one of the 
Regulators though, and Hinch is a very 
blood-hound. I shall send for him to be 
here in the morning with the boys, and 
they will trail him up, if he is the devil 
in earnest, and have vengeance before 
sun-down to-morrow.” This seemed the 
most reasonable solution of some of the 
inexplicable features of the affair, and as 
it was too dark to think of accomplishing 
any thing to-night, we had to content 
ourselves with a sound sleep preparatory 
for action on the morrow. 

Soon after day-break, we were awak- 
ened by the sound of loud blustering 
voices about the house. I felt sure that 
this must be Hinch’s party, and on look- 
ing out of my window saw them dis- 
mounted and grouped about the yard. | 
recognized the voice of our Host in sharp, 
decisive altercation, under our window, 
with some one, whose harsh, overbearing 
tones convinced me that it must be Hinch. 
I listened anxiously, and heard him 
swearing in round terms, that Henry’s 
story was all mon, an “ old woman’s 
tale,” that he didn’t believe a word of it; 
but if Stoner was murdered, Henry was 
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the man who did it. I could only dis- 
tinguish that the Planter’s tone was 
angry and decided, when they moved on 
out of hearing. How he managed to 
uiet him, I cannot conjecture, (Henry 
ortunately heard nothing of it,) but when 
we joined them, Hinch greeted us with a 
ruff sort of civility. He was a thick-set, 
road-shouldered, ruffianly-looking fel- 
low ; wearing the palpable marks of the 
debauchee in his bloated person and red 
features. 

We were soon under way. A ride of 
nearly half the day through the scenes 
of yesterday’s adventure elicited nothing, 
and we were all getting impatient, when 
fortunately Henry’s search, undertaken 
at my earnest poet was successful 
in recognizing the place where he had 
witnessed the curious apparition of the 
evening before. On close examination 
the mocassined tracks were discovered, 
and with wonderful skill the Regulators 
traced them for several miles, till, finally, 
in an open glade, among the thickets, we 
found the fragments of a man who had 
been torn to pieces by the wolves, num- 
bers of which, with buzzards and ravers, 
were hanging around the place. The 
bones had been picked so clean, that it 
would have been out of the question to 
hope to identify them, but for the fact 
that a gun was lying near which was 
instantly recognized to be Stoner’s. 
I observed that there was 4 round frac- 
ture, like a bullet-hole, in the back of the 
skull; but it was top unpleasant an ob- 
ject for more minute examination. We 
gathered up the bones to take them home 
to his family—but before we left the 
ground, a discovery was made which 
startled every one. It was the distinct 
trail of a shod horse. Now there was 
hardly a horse in Shelby county that 
wore shoes, for where there were no 
stones, shoes were not necessary—cer- 
tainly there was not a horse in our com- 
pany that had them on. ‘This must be 
the horse of the murderer! Of course 
Henry was freed, even from the suspicion 
of these brutes. They believed that this 
trail could be easily followed, and felt 
sure now fhat they should soon come 
upon some results. They set off with 
great confidence, trailing the shod horse 
ull nearly night, when, in spite of all 
their ingenuity, they lost it; and though 
they camped near the place till morning 
and tried it again, could never find it. 
They were compelled to give up in des- 
pairand scattered for their separate homes. 
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The very next day after their breaking 
up, followed the astounding report that 
the horse of a second one of their number 
had galloped up to his master’s door with 
an empty saddle. The Regulators as- 
sembled again, and after a long search 
the body was found, or the fragments of 
it rather, bare and dismembered by the 
wolves. The rumor was that as in Sto- 
ner’s case, the man had been shot in the 
back of the head, but the skull had been 
greatly disfigured. These two murders 
occurring within three days, (for the man 
must have been shot on the day the 
Regulators disbanded, and while on his 
way home alone) created immense sensa- 
tion throughout the county. The story 
of Henry—which afforded the only possi- 
ble clue to the perpetrator—and the sin- 
gularity of all the incidents, completely 
aroused popular emotions What could 
be the motive, or who was this invisible 
assassin (for the last effort at trailing 
him had been equally unavailing) re- 
mained an utter nary b Hinch and his 
band fumed and raved like madmen. They 
swept the county in all directions, arrest- 
ing and lynching what they called sus- 
picious persons, which meant any and 
every one who had rendered himself in 
the slightest degree obnoxious to them. 
It was a glorious opportunity for spread- 
ing far and wide a wholesome terror of 
their power, and wreaking a dastardly, 
hoarded vengeance in many quarters 
where they had not dared before to strike 
openly. Their fury was particularly 
directed against the class of Hunter 
Emigrants, who, as the most sturdy and 
unmanageably honest, had incurred in a 

roportionable degree their most merci- 
ess and unmitigated hate. Public senti- 
ment justified extreme measures, for the 
general safety seemed to demand that the 
a sar of these secret murders should 
e brought to light, and great as was the 
license under which he had acted, Hinch 
yet felt the necessity of being backed by 
some shadow of papers growing out 
of the necessities of the case. He and 
the miscreants under his command en- 
joyed now, for several days, unchecked 
y any law of God or man, a perfect 
saturnalia of riotous violence. Outrages 
too disgustingly hideous in their details 
to bear recital were committed in every 
part of the county. Inoffensive men 
were caught up from the midst of their 
families, oe to the limbs of trees in 
their own yards till life was nearly ex- 
tinct, and then cut down. This process 
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being repeated four or five times, till they 
were left for dead, and all to make them 
confess their connection with the murders! 
I will not further particularize. 

One evening after a deed of this kind, 
which had afforded them the opportunity 
of displaying such unusual resource of 
ingenuity in torture that they were glut- 
ted to exultation, they were returning to 
to the grocery with the determination of 
holding a drunken revel in honor of the 
event. As they rode on with shouts of 
laughter and curses, one of their number, 
named Winter, noticed that a portion of 
his horse-equipment was gone. He 
remembered having seen it in a place a 
mile or so back, and told them to ride on 
and he would return to get it and rejoin 
them by the time the frolic commenced. 
He left them, but never came back. They 
went on to the grocery and commencing 
their orgies, at once forgot, or did not 
notice his absence till the next day, when 
they were roused from their hoggish 
sleep by a negro messenger from his 
family in great haste, with the news that 
his master’s horse had returned home 
without its rider. They were instantl 
sobered by this announcement, whic 
had grown to be particularly significant 
of late. They immediately mounted their 
horses and went back .on their trail. 
They were not long kept in suspense. 
The buzzards and wolves, gathered in 
numbers about the edge of a thicket which 
bordered the prairie m whi of them, soon 
designated the where-abouts of the object 
of their search. The unclean beasts and 
birds scattered as they galloped up, and 
there lay the torn and bloody fragments 
of their comrade! Hard as these men 
were, they shuddered, and the cold drops 
started from their ghastly and bloated 
faces. It was stunning. The third of 
their number consigned to this horrible 
fate—eaten 2 by the wolves—all within 
a week! ere they doomed? What 
shadowy, inscrutable foe was this, who 
struck always when least expected, and 
with such fearful certainty, yet left no trace 
behind ? Was it, indeed, some supernatu- 
ral agent of judgment, visited upon their 
enormities? Awed and panic-stricken 
beyond all that may be conceived of 
guilty fear, without any examination of 
the neighborhood or of the bones, they 
wheeled and galloped back, te the 
alarm on foaming horses in every direc- 
tion. The whole county shared in their 
consternation 1 never witnessed such a 
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tumult of wild excitement among any 
population. It was the association of 
ghostly attributes, derived from Henry’s 
story, with the probable author of these 
unaccountable, assassinations which so 
much roused all classes, and this effect 
was not a little heightened when the re- 
port got out that this last man had been 
shot in the same way as the others— 
through the back of the head. Hundreds 
of persons went out to bring in the bones, 
making, as they said, the strictest search 
on every side, for traces of the murderer, 
without being able to discover the slightest. 

These things struck me as s0 pe- 
culiar and difficult to be reasoned upon, 
that I must confess I felt no little sym- 
pathy with the popular sentiment which 
assigned to them something of a = 
natural origin. But Henry laughed at 
the idea, and insisted that it must bea 
maniac. In confirmation of this opin- 
ion, he related many instances, given by 
half-romancing medical writers, of the 
remarkable cunning of such patients in 
avoiding detection and baffling pursuit in 
the accomplishment of some purpose on 
which their bewildered energies had 
strangely been concentrated. ‘ This was 
the opinion most favored among the 
more intelligent planters; but the popv- 
lar rumors assumed the most egregious 
and phantastic features. The Bearded 
Ghost, as he was now generally named 
from Henry’s description, had been seen 
by this, that, and the other person ; now 
striding rapidly like a tall, thin spectre 
across some open glade between two 
thickets and disappearing before the af- 
frighted observer could summon courage 
to address it—now standing beneath 
some old-tree by the road side, still as its 
shadow, the keen, sepulchral eyes shin- 
ing steadily through the gloom, but melt- 
ing bodily away if a word was spoken— 
now he was to be seen mounted, career- 
ing like a form of vapor past the dark 
trunks of the old forest-aisles, or hurry- 
ing swiftly away like arain-cloud before 
the wind across wide prairies, always 
hair-clad and gaunt, with a streaming 
beard, and the long, heavy rifle on his 
shoulder. I soon began to note that it 
was only men of a particular class who 
pretended to say that they had actually 
seen with their own eyes these wonder- 
ful sights, and they were those = 
Hunters who had particulary suffered 
from the persecutions of the rangers. I 
observed too that they always located 
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these mysterious appearances in the close 
vicinity of some one of the houses of the 
Regulators. 

t at once struck me that it was a pro- 
foundly subtle conspiracy of this class, 
holed by some man of remarkable per- 
sonalities and skill, with the deliberate 
and stern purpose of exterminating the 
Rangers, or driving them from the coun- 
ty. It seems that the cunning mind of 
Hinch caught at the same conclusion. 
He observed the peculiar eagerness of 
these men in circulating wild reports 
and exaggerating as highly as possible 
the popular conception of this mysterious 
being. His savage nature seized upon 
it with a thrill of unutterable exultation. 
Now he could make open war upon the 
whole hateful class, rid the county of 
them entirely, and reach this fearful en- 
emy through his coadjutors, even if he 
still managed to elude vengeance person- 
ally. He denounced them with great 
clamor, and as the people had become 
very much alarmed and felt universally 
the necessity of sifting this dangerous 
secret to the bottom, many of them vo- 
lunteered to assist—and for a week four 
or five parties were scouring in ever 
direction. Thus doubly reinforced, Hinch 
rushed into excesses, in comparison of 
which, all heretofore committed were 
mild. Several men were horribly muti- 
lated with the lash—others compelled to 
take to the thickets, through which the 
were hunted like wolves. At last Hinc 
went so far as to hang one poor fellow 
until he was quite deal. During all the 
time when these violent and active de- 
monstrations were being made, and the 
whole population astir and on the alert, 
nothing further was heard of the Bearded 
Madman. Not even faint glimpses of him 
were obtained, and Hinch and his party, 
while returning from the hanging men- 
tioned above, were congratulating them- 
selves upon the result of his sagacity, 
which, as they boisterously affirmed, had 
been nothing fee than the routing of this 
formidable conspiracy and the frightenin 
of this crazy phantom from the field. 
They felt so sure of being rid of him now, 
that they disbanded at the grocery to re- 
turn to their homes. 

One of their number named Rees, al- 
most as bad and brutal a man as Hinch 
himself, was going home alone late that 
evening. As he rode past a thicket in 
full view of his own door, his wife, who 
was standing in it watching his approach, 
saw him suddenly stop his horse and turn 
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his head with a quick movement toward 
the thicket—in the next moment blue 
smoke sprung up from it, and the ring of 
a rifle shocked upon her ear. She saw 
her husband pitch forward out of the 
saddle upon his face, and thought she 
could distinguish a tall figure stalking 
rapidly off through the open wood be- 
yond, with a rifle on his shoulder. She 
screamed the alarm, and with the negroes 
around her, rantohim. They found him 
entirely dead, shot through the eye, the 
ball passing out at the back of the head. 
A perfect blaze of universal phrens 
burst forth at the first news of this fourt 
murder; but when the curious circum- 
stance noted above followed on after it, 
very different effects and great changes 
in the character of the excitement were 

roduced. When Hinch was told that 

ees had been shot through the eye, and 
that, from the course of the ball in the 
other cases, it was probable that all the 
others had been shot in the same way, 
he turned livid as the dead of yesterday 
—his knees smote together—and with a 
horrid blasphemy he roared out, “ Jack 
Long! Jack Long!” then sinking his 
voice to a mutter—* or his ghost come 
back for vengeance!” Other citizens not 
connected with the Regulators, felt greatl 
relieved now tha’ this inscrutable affair 
was, to some degree, explained. They 
remembered at once the peculiar circum- 
stances of Jack’s noted mark, and the 
lynching he had received, though many 
still persisted in the belief that it was 
Jack’s ghost, for they said—* How could 
it be any thing else, when the Regulators 
left him for dead ?” 

But, ghest or no ghost, it was univer- 
sally believed that Jack Long and his 
rifle were identified somehow with the 
actor in these deeds. The disfiguration 
of the heads, in the other instances, had 
prevented this discovery until now ; but 
everybody breathed more freely since it 
had been made. It was the ey 
harassing uncertainty as to the object o 
these assassinations—whether any indi- 
vidual in the county might not be the 
next victim, and the propensity for mur- 
der indiscriminate—which had caused 
such deep excitement, and induced the 
people to aid the Regulators. But now 
that this uncertainty was fixed upon the 
shoulders of the “Bloody Band,” and 
their own freed of the unpleasant burden, 
they were greatly disposed to enjoy the 
thing, and, instead of assisting them any 
further, to wish Jack success from the 
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bottom of ther hearts. They felt that 
every one of these wretches deserved to 
die a thousand times; at all events, whe- 
ther it was really Jack, his ghost, or the 
devil, it was a single issue between him 
and the Regulators, and no one felt the 
slightest inclination to interfere. Those 
who professed to be very logical in 
solving the question, as to what he 
really was, reasoned that it must be 
Jack, in the body, beyond a doubt; but 
that it was equally certain that the 
injuries he received must have deranged 
his mind, and that it was from the fever 
of insanity he derived the wonderful 
skill and sternness of purpose which he 
displayed. They could not understand 
how a nature so easy and simple as 
Jack’s was reported to have been, could 
be roused to any natural energies of 
slumbering passion to such terrific deeds. 
Those of Jack’s own class, who had 
escaped the exterminating violence of 
Hinch’s hate, now began to look up and 
come out from their hiding-places. They 
laughed at all these versions of opinion 
about Jack, and insinuated that he was 
calm as a May morning, and that his 
head was as clear asa bell. One testy 


old fellow broke loose with something 


more than insinuation, ina crowd of men 
at the store who were discussing the 
matter—* You are all a pack of fools to 
talk about his being a ghost or a crazy 
man. I tell you he’s alive as a snake’s 
tongue all over, armu~s leetle venomouser. 
As for bein’ cracked in\ the bore, he talks 
it out jest as clean as his long gun 
where’s been doin’ ail this work. T[ let 
ea know, Jack come of a Tory-hatin’, 
njun-fightin’ gineration, and that’s a 
blood where tatd Xo cool when it gets 
riz. Them s‘ripes as sot his bristles 


up, and it'll t; “yr e blood to slick ’em 
down again.” 

Hine  @ s bold talk, and half 
maddened be w <>. :age and fear, made 
one more desperate eflort to get the re- 
mainder of his com any together. They 
were now afraid to ride singly; and those 
who were yeayest neighbors collected 
the night before under an escort of their 
negroes, and started for the rendezvous 
at the grocery, next morning, in groups 
of two or three. Two of them, named 
Davis and Nixon, were riding in together, 
prying with great trepidation behind ev- 
ery tree and into every clump and thicket 
they came across, large enough to hide a 
man. They had to pass a small stream 
which ran along the bottom of a deep, 
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narrow gully, the banks of which were 
fringed along the top by bushes about 
six feet high. This was within half a 
mile of the Town; and as they had seen 
nothing yet to rouse their suspicions, 
they began to think they should get in 
unmolested. While they stopped to let 
their horses drink for a moment, and 
were leaning over their necks, the ani- 
mals suddenly raised their heads, snort- 
ing, towards the top of the bank. The 
men were startled too and looked up. The 
dreaded enemy ! a grisly head and shoul- 
ders above the bushes, and the heavy rifle 
laid along their tops, bearing full with 
its dark tube into their faces! The shud- 
der which thrilled through the frame of 
Nixon was prolonged into the death. 
The black muzzle gushed with flame— 
and the wretched man pitched head-fore- 
most into the stream. Almost immedi- 
ately the frightened companion heard the 
heavy thump of a horse’s feet. Leaving 
his comrade in the water—with siteened 
face, one crushed eye-ball, and the other 
laring glassily at the sky— Davis urged 
is horse against the ascent and saw 
from the top of the bank, a gaunt outline 
of a receding figure just losing itself 
through the trees, among which the horse 
was speeding with wonderful rapidity. 
Davis sale ed into town with the 
news on his white lips. The Regulators 
scattered in inconceivable dismay, and 
never got together again. They shut 
themselves up in their houses, and for 
two weeks not one of them dared to put 
his eyes outside of his door. Jack was 
now sometimes for a moment seen pub- 
licly, and was regarded with great curi- 
osity and awe; for, with all he had 
already done, it was known that his mis- 
sion wa8 not yet finished. Every body 
watched with intense interest the pro- 
gress of the work, especially the hunters 
who began now to express their satis- 
faction openly. At last one of the Regu- 
lators, a poor scamp named White, who 
was greatly addicted to drink, grew im- 
patient of abstinence, and determined to 
risk Jack’s rifle rather than do without 
liquor any longer. He set off in a covered 
wagon for the grocery, to get him a bar- 
rel, lying in the bottom of the wagon on 
some straw, which one of his negroes 
drove. The liquor had been obtained, 
and he had nearly reached the entrance 
of a lane, which led up to his house, on 
his return, without ever lifting his head 
so as to expose it, when the wagon run 
over a large chunk of wood which had 
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been placed across the track just where 
itran close to a thicket. The jolt was 
so severe as to roll the barrel over on 
tohim. He forgot his prudence, and put 
his head out of the cover to swear at the 
boy for his carelessness. The negro 
heard him say, “‘ There he is at last!” 
cutting short, with the exclamation, a 
torrent of oaths—when a rifle-shot whis- 
tled from the thicket. His master fell 
back heavily in the wagon, and he saw 
a tall, “hairy man,” as he called him, 
stalking off through the woods with a 
non his shoulder. It was observable 
that White also, was shot through the 
eye. 
A week after this, another of them 
named Jarnet, who had kept himself a 
close prisoner, got up one morning at 
sunrise, and threw open the door of his 
house to let in the fresh air. Steppin 
from behind a large tree in the yard stoo 
forth the avenger with that long rifle 
leveled, and that cold eye fixed upon his 
face, waiting for a recognition—as he did 
in every case—before he fired. The man 
attempted to step back—too late! The 
sun was in his eye, but winged with 
darkness and oblivion, the quick messen- 
ger burst shattering through nerve and 
sense, and the seventh miserable victim 
fell heavily across his own threshold. 
But by an ingenious elaboration of 
vengeance, the most terrible torture of 
all had been reserved for Hinch. His 
imagination became his hell. He died, 
through it, a thousand deaths. He had 
been passed by, to see his comrades one 
by one fall from around him, with the 
consciousness, that the relentless hate 
and marvelous skill which struck them 
down, was strung with tenfold sternness 
against himself. One, two, three, four, 
five, six, seven! He had counted them all 
pag! times. They had all gone down un- 
der his eye, and as each one fell, came the 
uestion, shall it be my turn next? From 
the certainty that it would come, there 
was no escaping. He had put forth all 
the malignant Ferocity of cunning and 
brutal passions in vain; and as succes- 
sively he missed his minions from his 
side, the dark circle grew narrower and 
narrower, closing in terrible gloom about 
him, till he stood almost singly in the 
light, the only target for that pitiless 
aim. Ay! the very spot where the ball 
should strike him was distinctly marked 
by seven several instances !—and the 
wretch clasped his hands before his eyes 
and shivered through every fibre, as he 
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felt the keen shock strike in blackness 
through tissues so sensitive that even a 
hair touching them now was agony. 
Such a consciousness of gee | doom 
was too much to be endured. ithin a 
few weeks he shrunk like a rank weed, 
from above which the sheltering boughs 
had been cleft and the strong sun let in 
upoh its bare stem. His bloated face 
became pallid and wrinkled. He grew 
so nervous that the tap of a crisp leaf, 
driven by the winds against his window, 
made him shudder and glare his eyes 
around, expecting that dark tube to grow 
through upon him from some crevice of 
his log house. There were yet two other 
men beside himself, Davis and Williams ; 
but they were young men, much the 
youngest of the band. They sold their 
property, and one night were permitted 
to escape. Hinch caught at this incident 
with the frantic hope of despair. They 
succeeded in getting off, and why not he? 
He managed very secretly to procure one 
of the best horses in the county, and set 
forth one dark night for the Red River. 
The news that he was off caused a strong 
sensation through the county. However 
rude and primitive may be the structure 
of any society, there is yet beneath its 
surface a certain sense of the fitness of 
things, or, in other words, an intuitive 
sentiment of justice which requires to be 
satisfied ; and there was a feeling not very 
clearly defined, of the want of this satis- 
faction, left in the minds of men through 
the whole region. They had recognised 
at once an appropriateness and sav 
sublimity in the retribution which had 
been visited upon these abominable men ; 
but in Hinch’s being supposed to escape, 
the consummation was altogether want- 
ing. Vengeance was only half complete. 
Finch reached Red River after a des- 
erate ride. He sprang from his foaming 
orse at the top of the bank, and the poor 
animal fell lifeless from exhaustion, as 
his feet touched the ground. He did not 
pause fora single glance of pity at the 
noble and faithful brute which had born 
him so far and gallantly; but glancing 
his eye around with the furtive expres- 
sion of a thief in fear of pursuit, he de- 
scended the sloping bank to the water’s 
edge, and threw himself upon the grass 
to wait the coming of a boat. In about 
two hours a hoarse belching sound grew 
upon his ear, through the heavy stillness. 
He sprang to his feet with dilated nostrils 
and a new fire in his eye. In a short 
time the white eddies of the smoke rose 
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above the trees. Oh! what a sight was 
this—what a tumult of joyful relief! 
Now another life careered through his 
veins, and rushed up to his clammy brow. 
Every thing of hope—years of new ex- 
cesses or of calm repentance, crowded in 
one moment of time upon his heart. The 
boat rounded the bend, cleaving up the 
head-strong current with her victorious 
prow. He signaled her. She rounds to 
in the middle of the stream. Her yawl is 
lowered. With what inconceivable ea- 
ee does the wretch, who so long 

ad felt himself doomed, watch the 
sweeping strokes of the long oars, which 
are so soon to place an impassible gulph 
between him and that bse fate. 
They had nearly reached the land, when 
a sudden click, click, behind him made 
his heart jump. Hinch turned his head 
with the cold sweat bursting from his 
face. His presentiment wasright. Stand- 
ing out from the shadow of the dark 
foliage—distinctly before him—was the 
uncouth figure of Jack Long. The 
countenance was very much changed. 
The coarse, careless features had given 
nny to an expression unnaturally calm, 
ut dark and stony—where not a line, 
or a ray of light in the eye, ever varied— 
the face of one who had dwelt for years 
on a Single bitter recollection in the past, 
but by whom whatever could now occur 
had been long and confidently expected. 
There was a change ;—but Hinch re- 
membered the man, and he knew how 
much cause the man had to remember 
him. For a moment—with the upright 
un pressed in one hand to the ground— 
the hunter stood confronting the appalled 
miscreant. For a moment he turned his 
slow gaze to the sublime mingling of sky 
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and forest around, and the wide rushing 
of the strong river before him, as if it 
were too hard for even such a wretch to 
be cut off so suddenly from the light of 
life and the glorious face of nature. But 
he heard the sound of the oars grow loud- 
er, he saw the boat that was to bear off 
his victim rapidly drawing near, and the 
Regulator, recovering from the stupor of 
an instant, was stealthily raising his hand 
to a pistol concealed in his bosom. The 
long rifle of the hunter rose to the level, 
the cold eyes. shone along the barrel, 
and before Hinch could utter “God help 
me!” the crash came and all was dark- 
ness with the captain of the Regula- 
tors. The boatmen landed and found 
their expected passenger prostrate by the 
river side, pierced through the eye and 
brain with a rifle-ball of an unusual size ; 
and climbing hastily to the top of the 
bank, saw a wild locking, ungainly 
horseman galloping swiftly away over 
the plain. 

The strong-hearted hunter had been 
fearfully revenged—wiping out with 
much blood the stripes that had disfran- 
chised him of manhood and self-respect. 
It is dangerous to trifle with the powerful 
elements that slumber in men’s bosoms. 
The easiest nature is not proof against 
the effects of inhuman violence; and 
there is in uncultured breasts a wild 
sense of justice, which if it often carry 
retribution to the extremest limits of 
vengeance, is none the less implanted 
by Him who gave the passions to repose 
within us, 


** Like war’s swart powder in a castle’s 
vault 
Until the linstock of occasion light it.” 
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Twe unrelaxing activity of mind and 
inexhaustible fertility of invention, which 
so strongly characterizes this great coun- 
try, and more eps its Northern and 
Eastern divisions, render every inquiry 
respecting the rights of inventors on the 
one hand, and the benefits received from 
them by the public on the other, matter 
of great interest and importance. A view 
of the list of American patents for a sin- 
gle year would forcibly illustrate this 

osition. What a vast amount of the 
highest intellectual labor ;—what exten- 
sive resources ;--what unbounded stores 
of information drawn from every depart- 
ment of art;—what conquests over na- 
ture ;—what ingenuity in subjecting her 
laws to human uses ;—what admirable 
examples of the multiplied alliances be- 
tween science and art;—what a noble 
interchange of gifts, and reciprocity of 
benefits between the philosopher and the 
artisan, the professor and the manufact- 
urer, would not such a review diSclose ! 
How gratifying to the philanthropist to 
contemplate the observatory of the astro- 
nomer, the laboratory of the chemist, the 
museum of the naturalist, and the cabinet 
of the experimental philosopher, “y in 
immediate connection with the mill and 
the workshop, the market and the wharf, 
the railway and the ship, and to behold 
the entire human family combining ener- 
gy of mind and toil of body towards the 
common progress of the species, and work- 
ing out, each according to his peculiar 
ability and position, the inscrutable ends 
of Him who made and sustains the whole. 

Laws, in all -civilized nations, have 
been framed with a view to secure to 
inventors and discoverers a fair and 
liberal share of the fruits of their labors. 
This is accomplished by the natural 
and proper expedient of giving them a 
temporary monopoly in the article the 
invent, or in the use of the process, if 
such it be, which they discover. A bar- 
gain is thus struck between the nation 
and the inventor. The former creates, 
in favor of the latter, a fictitious property, 
having ne uatural existence, and which 
is, in Tact, the mere creature of the law, 
while *ae law itself is the creature of the 
natio.1, constitutionally represented. The 
possession and enjoyments of this pro- 
perty is granted to the inventor and his 


legal representatives for different periods 
of time, in different countries, according 
to the genius and spirit of their institu- 
tions and their social and political condi- 
tion. In some it is limited to a definite 
period, such as seven or fourteen years ; 
in others, the inventor has also a life 
interest in it ;—and others, again, recog- 
nize in such property the same foundation 
and claim as are admitted for property in 
chattels or land. In this country the dura- 
tion of such property is limited usually to 
fourteen years from the date of the patent. 
Nor is this compact made solely from 

a sense of justice on the part of the legis- 
lature, or with any exclusive view to the 
interest of the inventor. The public and 
the interest of the public form a chief 
element in the transaction. The inventive 
ower is the most rare of all intel- 

ectual endowments and is admitted 
by all analysts of the mind to be the 
the highest attribute of a purely intellec- 
tual nature. What are the limits to the 
effects of the creations of an inventive 
genius? Who will undertake to count 
the millions whose well being has been 
promoted by the inventor of the steam 
engine? And where is the individual 
still more rash and presumptuous, who 
will reckon the myriads unborn, who 
shall hereafter participate in its blessings? 
Who shall measure the good which has 
grown, and shall hereafter grow out of 
the alliance of this vast creation of 
genius with the printing press, the ship, 
and the railway? Each line of rapid 
communication between distant people, 
whether by land or water, is a new bond 
of amity and a channel through which 
streams of reciprocal beneficence will 
flow. The extension of commercial re- 
lations thus produced will generate com- 
munity of interests and will multiply the 
motives for the maintenance of universal 
peace. Channels are opened thus through 
which information and knowledge pass 
from nation to nation, and from continent 
to continent; civilization is stimulated, 
morals elevated, taste cultivated, manners 
refined. The temples of superstition will 
be razed to the ground, the darkness of 
ignorance dispelled, national antipathies 
uprooted, and the population of the globe 
taught to regard themselves as denizens 
of one great commonwealth, and children 
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of one common Father. Such are the 
blessings conferred on our species by 
those individuals who by their mental 
labor and the fruits of their genius, pro- 
mote the improvements of the acts of life. 
These are the high intellectual suprema- 
cies to which nations may securely tender 
unqualified allegiance, and whose pre- 
dominance already causes the sceptre to 
tremble in the hands of the despot, and 
the chains to fall from the limbs of the 
slave. 

It were an interesting but perhaps 
melancholy task, to credit the account 
between the mass of our species and the 
illustrious few to whom they owe the 
greatest advances in the arts which min- 
ister to their physical and social well- 
being, and to see on which side the 
balance stands, It is true that a few 
names stand prominently forward as ex- 
amples of the justice of nations towards 
their benefactors. The descendents of 
Watt dwell in palaces, and the progeny 
of Arkwright can stand “ unbonnetted” 
among the nobles of the land. But very 
few are such instances and far between. 
The family of the father of steam navi- 
gation are now petitioners to Congress 
for—what ?—a token of national grati- 
tude ?—a public monument to their illus- 
trious ancestor? Will posterity believe 
it, that the descendents of Fulton now 
supplicate the national legislature for the 
payment of a debt!—a debt !—due for 
the personal services of their immortal 
father !—and—that it is even doubtful 
whether they may not supplicate in vain ! 
Nor is this a solitary case. The in- 
ventor of -lighting now pines on a 
small annuity in some Swiss cottage, 
and the inventor of the locomotive engine 
died in England penniless, and was buried 
by the charitable contributions of a few 
private friends. 

[t is obviously the interest of the public 
to stimulate the activity of inventors by 
securing them in the possession of the le- 
gitimate fruits of their ingenuity, to a rea- 
sonable extent. In exchange for this 
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temporary monopoly the inventor in- 
structs the public in the full details of his 
discovery so as to enable all who may 
desire to practise it freely to do so, either 
by his purchased license during his 
monopoly, or independently afterwards. 
If the public do not make this compact 
the inventor will either not be moved to 
incur the labor or expense (sometimes 
very considerable) attending his investi- 
tions, or he will so manage as to keep 
is processes secret and secure to himself 
and his successors an indefinite monopoly. 
Samples of this latter expedient are not 
few. If werecollect rightly, Dr. Wollaston 
kept concealed his method of rendering 
latinum malleable until he had accumu- 
ateda considerable fortune by its practice. 
Dr. James, the inventor of the well-known 
febrifuge called « James’ Powders,” not 
only kept the secret of compounding that 
medicine during his life, but bequeathed 
it to his children, and his present descend- 
ents (of whom the celebrated author of 
Darnley and other fictions is one) do 
actually now enjoy a large income from 
the manufacture and sale of it.* 

The advancement of the sciences and 
the extension and improvements of com- 
merce have operated in extending and 
enlarging the amount of patent property 
among all nations that have made any 
considerable progress incivilization. This 
is especially the case with the United 
States and Great Britain, which, in the 
cultivation of the arts and manufactures, 
stand pre-eminently forward. The ques- 
tions which spring up accordingly, not 
only between patentees and the public, 
but among patentees themselves, have 
become so numerous and complicated, and 
are of a nature so novel to the courts, and 
postent points for adjudication so pecu- 
iar, that it has been a matter of serious 
consideration with those who have de- 
voted most attention to such questions, 
whether the existing tribunals are com- 
petent to their decision and whether it 
were not more conducive to the ends of 
jnstice to establish special tribunals for 





* It does not follow because we can, by chemical analysis, ascertain the exact in- 


gredients of a compound body, that we can therefore produce it. 


It is easy to imagine 


that we might have made the discovery that water consists of eight parts by weight 
of oxygen gas and one of hydrogen, without knowing that we could form water by passing 


the electric spark through the mixture of these gases. 
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the settlement of all such questions. So 
strongly was this feeling entertained in 
England some years ago, that meetings 
were held and committees formed, with 
the countenance and concurrence of the 
administration of that day, having for 
their object the construction of a court 
for patent suits. Such a measure, how- 
ever, was beset with difficulties, and after 
much patient attention and inquiry, in the 
course of which inventors, patentees, 
manufacturers and men of science were 
consulted, the project was abandoned as 
hopeless and impracticable. 

The difficulty opposed to the realization 
of this measure sprung from the infinite 
diversity of knowledge which must be 
possessed by any judges who could be 
regarded as qualified to decide all the 
possible questions which come before 
such a tribunal. Let it be remembered 
that the property in patents involves the 
consideration of every branch of human 
research, but more especially the physical 
sciences—astronomy, optics, mechanics, 
hydrostatics, chemistry in all its branches, 
physiology, medicine, surgery. But the 
sciences, infinite as their range is, form but 
a part of the knowledge called into play 
in patent inquiries. The whole extent of 
the arts and manufactures, in the widest 
sense of these terms, is involved. What 
species of judges, what classes of jurymen 
could there be named possessing general 

ualifications for the exercise of such a 
jurisdiction ? 

Since neither the judge nor the jury 
can be supposed to be capable of appre- 
ciating the actual merits of the questions 
thus brought before them, recourse has 
been had to a class of witnesses possess- 
ing that species of information in which 
the court and jury are deficient, and which 
is, nevertheless, indispensable for their 
proper guidance in their decision. Such 
are the scientific witnesses, called, not to 
testify to partioular facts connected with 
the case, but to enlighten the court on 
the general principles by which the 
disputed points ought to be settled. Such 
Witnesses are more properly a sort of 
sworn assessors to the court, and it is their 
opinion and judgment which is sought 
and given, rather than their evidence. 
Such a class of witnesses is, however, not 
without example, although in no case so 
systematically resorted to as in patent 
suits. In criminal prosecutions, where 
the circumstances of disease or cause of 
death are to be ascertained, medical wit- 
nesses are called, not to inform the court 
of the actual facts and phenomena, to 
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comprehend which would require a bench 
of physicians, but to aid the court by 
their opinion’ and judgment on _ these 
facts. That opinion and judgment the 
court are bound to adopt, unless there be 
external evidence to impeach the skill or 
integrity of the witness. 

. In patent suits, the questions which 
most frequently arise relate to the dis- 
puted identity of two contrivances or 
processes. A obtains a patent for a 
certain machine, instrument, or process. 
B makes another machine, instrument, 
or process apparently different, which 
accomplishing the same object as that of 
A, destroys the patented monoply of the 
latter. A brings his suit against B, al- 
ledging that the instruments or processes 
are substantially the same, and that B 
has therefore, infringed his patent right. 
Issue is joined thereupon, and the dis- 
pute is brought before a court, consisting 
of a judge, who may or may not know 
something of law, but who assuredly 
knows nothing of science or art, and a 
jury who know nothing either of the one 
or the other. Such is the condition of 
suits respecting patent property both in 
this country and in Great Britain ; and 
how, it may be asked, can justice be dis- 
pensed or the rights of proprietors pro- 
tected under such circumstances. To 
meet this exigency recourse has been had 
to the peculiar species of evidence before 
mentioned. Witnesses are called, who, 
by their public reputation, professional 
character, or well-known experience, are 
authorities upon questions such as that 
under investigation. They are not pro- 
duced to testify as to their particular 
knowledge of the case, but to aid the 
court and jury by their professional 
opinion and judgment. The very cireum- 
stances of their production in the case in- 
volves, by implication, a confession of 
their authority—an authority which, on 
the particular question to be determined, 
is admitted to be above that of the court 
itself. The consideration to be given to 
the testimony of such witnesses can only 
be measured by their public reputation 
for professional skill, knowledge and ex- 
perience. The court is entitled also to in- 
quite as to their personal integrity, and 
as to the existence of any peculiar inte- 
rests which could be supposed to bias 
their judgment in the particular case on 
which they are produced. But neither 
court nor jury can be supposed compe- 
tent to canvas the merits of the opinions 
or judgments which they give, for if 
they were, they would then be them- 
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selve scompetent, without the aid of such 
assessing witnesses, to decide the ques- 
tion at issue. 

Were it possible to find judges as fa- 
miliarly acquainted with all the physical 
and mechanical sciences, and all the 
branches of the arts and manufactures as 
they are with the principles of law and 
jurisprudence, we might then, indeed, be 
ready to admit that such functionaries 
might promote the ends of justice by in- 
structing juries upon the merits of patent 
questions coming before them, as the 
now do in the legitimate exercise of their 
official functions upon the principles of 
the law; but whatever may be the pri- 
vate and personal acquirements in these 
departments of individual judges, we are 
bound to consider these officers as mere 
depositories of legal knowledge, and 
to regard their duties in such inquiries 
as strictly limited to the instruction of 
the jury.on points of law, and the sum- 
ming up and clear arrangement of the 
evidence which has been produced. 

It would seem, however, that this, 
which we take to be the only sound view 
of the judicial functions in such cases, 
is not always the view adopted by the 
court. It does sometimes seen that 


the judge, relying on his own individual 


skill and knowledge, not of law, in 
which he would be justified, but of me- 
chanics or chemistry, of which he must 
be presumed to be profoundly ignorant, 
takes the case out of the hands of the 
witnesses, and in charging the jury, gives 
his own judgment upon it. e ex- 
amines the dispated machines and pro- 
cesses, not as a lawyer, or in his judicial 
capacity, but as an engineer, a chemist, or 
an artizan, and eae upon it as a 
physician would do on the autopsy in a 
case of suspected murder. Such a course, 
it allowed or practiced, would, in fact, 
supersede the production of any evidence. 
In such instances, the judge strips him- 
self of his judicial character, and virtual- 
ly descends from the bench to the wit- 
ness stand. He administers, not law, but 
science and art. He incorporates in his 
own person the double character of judge 
and witness. If such a practice were 
adopted in the decision of all patent 
questions, the inquiry would relsolve it- 
self, in fact, into a mere reference to the 
judge; the disputed machines or pro- 
cesses would be submitted to him, and 
his judgment upon them, and that alone, 
would settle the question, independent of 
witnesses or jury. 

A case recently came before the Cir- 
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cuit Court of the United States in this 
city, which suggested these reflections. 
In the year 1834 a patent was granted to 
a person named Emerson, for certain im- 
provements in steam engines, and for a 
spiral propelling wheel to be applied to 
steam vessels. From that time to the 
present the wheel thus patented was 
never constructed, and, in fact, the patent 
was never used for the benefit of the 
public or the inventor. In 1836 a patent 
was granted in England to Captain 
Ericson for a new propeller, and in 
1838 a patent for the same was granted 
in the United States. From that time to 
the present, considerable numbers of pro- 

ellers have been made under this patent, 
in this country and in Europe, both for 
national and Commercial vessels. The 
patent in fact has proved largely advan- 
tageous, both to the world and the 
patentee. 

An action was lately brought by Em- 
erson against one of the — who 
constructed Ericson’s propellers, for an 
infringement on the patent of 1834. 
When the commercement of this suit be- 
came known, the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury at Washington, aware that the 
— of Ericson had been adopted in 
the U.S. Navy, ordered an investigation to 
be instituted by the official examiners at 
the patent office, with the view of ascer- 
taining whether there really existed any 
grounds for the alleged identity of these 
two machines. A strict investigation 
of the matter took place, and an official 
report was made to the effect that the 
two contrivances were substantially 
different, and had in fact nothing in 
common. 

The question before the court was one 
which resotved itself into an appeal to 
the judgment of persons skilled in theo- 
retical and practical mechanics. The 
facts were few, simple, and undisputed. 
The specification of Emerson was pro- 
duced and admitted; the propeller of 
Ericson, charged with infringing that spe- 
cification, was also produced in model, 
and admitted by both parties. Some 
extraneous and collateral matter, having 
no relation to our present views, was also 
brought forward, which will require no 
especial notice here. In such a case the 
evidence was, as indeed it must have 
been, confined to the producing of wit- 
nesses of reputed knowledge, skill and 
experience, whose opinions and judgment 
would form the ground, and the only 
ground, on which the court and jury 
could decide the case; and the point to 
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which the evidence of such witnesses 
was directed, was — whether or not 
the machines invented by Emerson and 
Ericson were substantially the same. The 
evidence produced on the side of the 

laintiff was limited to two witnesses, 
f name Serle and Alair. The former 

ve an opinion in favor of the general 
similitude of the two machines, but, on 
cross examination, materially qualified his 
testimony. The evidence of the latter was 
of such a character that the counsel for 
the defendant did not think it worth 
while to cross examine him. On the part 
of the defendants a great body of evidence 
was produced. Dr. Lardner and Profes- 
sor Mapes declared that the principle and 


construction of the machines were sub- , 
stantially different, and had nothing in; 
common; Mr. Cox, a mechanical drafts- : 


man and patent agent, deposed, that it 
would be impossible, from Emerson’s 
specification, to construct any thing re- 
sembling Ericson’s wheel; three _— 
tive mechanics in the employ of different 
engineering establishments, one of whom 
was engaged asa practical engineer in 
the United States Navy department, de- 
clared that there was no similitude what- 
ever between the machines, and that they 
could construct nothing like Ericson’s 
wheel from Emerson’s specification. Mr. 
Keller, the Examiner in the Patent Office 
for this class of inventions, repeated on 
oath the substance of the report which 
had previously been rendered to the Sec- 
retary of State. Dr. Jones, Patent Agent 
at Washington, who had prepared the 
original specification and drawings for 
Emerson, gave testimony to the same 
effect. Such was the overwhelming mass 
of evidence produced for the defence. It 
might be supposed, under such circum- 
stances, that the duty of the court and 
jury was of a very obvious and simple 
character—on the part of the judge, to 
sum up and arrange the evidence, and to 
explain to the jury the relative value and 
authority to be ascribed to the opinion 
and judgment of such men as Mr. Serle 
and Mr. Alair, on the one hand, and of 
Dr. Lardner, Professor Mapes, Mr. Keller, 
Dr. Jones, Mr. Cox and the host of prac- 
tical witnesses on the other. It would 
perhaps have been natural and proper 
to have said, that the judge, as a law- 
yer, and the jury, as merchants and 
tradesmen, could not be expected to form 
a very correct or sound judgment on pro- 
blems in mechanical science; but that 
they had before them, for their guidance, 
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the sworn opinions and judgment of men 
of every class, conversant professionally 
with science, from the university profes- 
sor and scientific engineer, to the artisan 
who wrought with his hands at the lathe 
and the anvil ;—that they would consider, 
therefore, the credit to be given to such 
opinions, and arrive at their decision ac-' 
cordingly, The court and jury, however, 
took a different view of their functions. 
Every man, it is said, imagines himself a 
mechanic. At all events, it seems that 
on this occasion, they felt no doubt that 
they had more science than Messrs. Lard- 


ner and Mapes, more skill in patent in- 


ventions than Messrs. Keller and Jones, 
more sagacity in interpreting complicated 
drawings than Mr. Cox, and more prac- 
tical knowledge than a troop of working 
mechanics. The opinions and evidence 
of all these witnesses were very coolly 
put aside as unnecessary, and a collection 
of drawings and cake sufficiently va- 
rious and complicated to have puzzled 
the heads of a dozen mathematicians, 
became the subjects of examination and 
discussion. Entrenched within a rampart 
of these mechanical curiosities, and sur- 
rounded by a wilderness of sections, plans 
and elevations, the members of the court 
and jury proceeded to enlighten each 
other on the principles of physical sci- 
ence. The witnesses themselves, pro- 
fessionally skilled in such matters, had 
declared it was impossible to discover 
the meaning of one of the drawings of 
the plaintiff ’s wheel. The court found 
no difficulty in guessing at its meaning. 
Its resemblance to various objects in re- 
rum natura were obvious. 

Ham.—That’s almost in the shape of 
a camel. 

Pol.—By the mass, and ’tis like a 
camel, indeed. 

Ham.—Methinks, it is like a weasel. 

Pol.—It is backed like a weasel. 

Ham.—Or, like a whale. 

Pol.—Very like a whale. 

Thus the Jury found their easy way 
to the conclusion, that two things were 
substantially identical, which had been 
proved, by the most congruous and incon- 
trovertible testimony, to be as distinct as 
a whale is from a weasel. Rut this, 
which would have been absurd enough, 
was not the worst consequence of this 
tissue of blunders. The profits arising 
from the manufacture of Exicson’s pro- 
pellers were estimated, and a verdict 
given against the defendants for their 
entire amount. Thus were the fruits of 
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the labor, ingenuity and capital of a suc- 
cessful inventor, and the profits arising 
from the manufacture of a machine of 
great public utility, awarded to a person 
who had been proved to have had no 
more concern in the invention than the 
the jurors themselves. 

That the party, in cases of this sort, 
may carry the question before the Su- 
preme Court at Washington, and there 
obtain justice and redress, is very inade- 
quate compensation for the loss of money 
and time, the derangement of existing 
contracts, the suspension of those in pro- 
gress, and the injurious effects produced 
on the public reputation attached to the 
patent. We feel the more strongly urged 
to put this matter prominently forward, 
inasmuch as the class of persons ag- 
grieved by the inefficiency of our tribu- 
nals, are too limited in number to make 
an impression, as a body, on public opin- 
ion and feeling. It is a paramount duty 
of the prone, government to provide 


that kind of protection for inventors and 
patentees, which is supplied by compe- 
tent tribunals for the decisions of suits in 
which their interests are involved ; and 
no one will maintain that a Judge, 

y 


whether he be elevated to the bench 

his legal acquirements and professional 
eminence at the bar, or, as sometimes 
happens, through political interest, can 
be competent to decide questions involv- 
ing difficulties and doubts, more or less 
considerable, arising out of questions in 
mechanics, engineering, chemistry or the 
urts. As little isit likely that such ques- 
tions could be rightly estimated or justly 
decided by a jury of merchants and 
tradesmen, however enlightened or intel- 
ligent. To form a tribunal of permanent 
judges, competent to decids all such 
questions, has, we believe, been attempted 
elsewhere, and attempted in vain. Under 
these circumstances, we cannot imagine 
or discover any measure which will give 
patent foe apied the protection to which 
it is entitled, except to limit the province 
of the judge and jury in such cases, as 
indeed it is limited in others, to decide 
according to the evidence, and not accord- 


ing to their own knowledge, real or pre-_ 


tended, of the arts and sciences. It is 
true that it may, and will sometimes hap- 
pen, that individuals may be impanneled 
on the jury, who are eminently compe- 
tent to form an opinion on the scientific 
merits of the question before them ; but 
we contend that such persons should 
either not use the knowledge they thus 
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accidentally possess, for the purposes of 
the trial, or, if they do, that they should 
appear in the court, not as jurors but as 
witnesses, so that they may be liable to 
cross-examination so as to test the sound- 
ness of their opinions. And this is alto- 
— in harmony with the practice of 

w and the principles of justice. In 
other species of evidence it is admitted, 
that a juror cannot, for the purposes of 
the suit, use his private or individual 
information regarding the case; nay, the 
very possession of such information, is 
itself enough to disqualify him as a juror. 
Nor is it different with the judge. Both 
are peremptorily required to decide ac- 
cording to the evidence, and according to 
nothing else. 

If it be urged that scientific witnesses 
can always be obtained, ready to testify 
to either side of such questions, we an- 
swer, that in this respect, patent ques- 
tions are not peculiar. In all questions 
which are not of the most simple cha- 
racter, conflicting testimony is produced ; 
and it is the province of the jury to 
estimate the skill and integrity of the wit- 
nesses, and to exercise their judgments 
in determining the side on which truth 
most probably lies. They must exercise 
the same sagacity in regard to scientific 
witnesses, and where their testimony is 
conflicting, they must balance the repu- 
tation for knowledge and skill, the in- 
tegrity of character, the bias liable to be 
produced by personal interests and pre- 
dilections, and decide accordingly; but 
we are certain that it is a gross and in- 
tolerable abuse of the functions both of 
judge and jury, to exercise a judgment 
on the merits of the questions themselves 
independently of the evidence. 

It may be worth consideration, whether 
in cases left doubtful by the conflicting 
testimony of scientific witnesses, the ends 
of justice might not be promoted by au- 
thorizing the court to summon persons 
of known skill and reputation on the 
subjects under inquiry, to give their evi- 
dence and opinion to aid the court and 
jury. In other words, that the court 
should nominate such scientific witness- 
es,as it might think fit, in addition to 
those produced by the parties. Such 
witnesses would probably afford more 
unbiassed evidence than those selected by 
the litigants, since it could scarcely be 
expected that either party would willingly 
produce any witness, except one whose 
opinion was known to be favorable to 
his own side of the question 
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We dismiss this subject for the present, 
in the hope that it may receive that at- 
tention which is commensurate with its 
importance and proportionate to the 
value of the interests it involves. What- 
ever may be the result of these sugges- 
tions, we are sure that no patentee can 
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be secure in the enjoyment of those 
rights for which he has expended his in- 
genuity or his capital, unless means of 
adjudicating disputes respecting these 
rights be provided, better and more 
efficient than those which are now avail- 
able. 


° 





THE RAVEN. 


BY QUARLES. 


[The following lines from a correspondent—besides the deep quaint strain of the 
sentiment, and the curious introduction of some ludicrous touches amidst the serious and 
impressive, as was doubtless intended by the author—appear to us one of the most felicit- 
ous specimens of unique rhyming which has for some time met our eye. The resources 
of English rhythm for varieties of melody, measure, and sound, producing corresponding 
diversities of effect, have been thoroughly studied, much more perceived, by very few 
poets in the language. While the classic tongues, especially the Greek, possess, by 
power of accent, several advantages for versification over our own, chiefly through greater 
abundance of spondaic feet, we have other and very great advantages of sound by the 
modern usage of rhyme. Alliteration is nearly the only effect of that kind which the 
ancients had in common with us. It will be seen that much of the melody of ‘“ The 
Raven” arises from alliteration, and the studious use of similar sounds in unusual 
places. In regard to its measure, it may be noted that if all the verses were like the 
second, they might properly be placed merely in short lines, producing a not uncommon 
form ; but the presence in all the others of one line—mostly the second in the verse— 
which flows continuously, with only an aspirate pause in the middle, like that before 
the short line in the Sapphic Adonic, while the fifth has at the middle pause no 
similarity of sound with any part beside, gives the versification an entirely different 
effect. We could wish the capacities of our noble languge, in prosody, were better 
understood.—Ep. Am. Rev.] 


Once upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered, weak and weary, 
Over many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten lore, 

While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came a tapping, 
As of some one — rapping, rapping at my chamber door. 


**Tis some visiter,” I muttered, “ tapping at my chamber door— 


Only this, and nothing r ve.” 


Ah, distinctly I remember it was in the bleak December, 
And each separate dying ember wrought its ghost upon the floor. 
Eagerly [ wished the morrow ;—vainly I tried to borrow 
From my books surcease of sorrow—sorrow for the lost Lenore— 
For the rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name Lenore— 
ameless here for evermore. 


And the silken sad uncertain rustling of each purple curtain 
Thrilled me—filled me with fantastic terrors never felt before ; 
So that now, to still the beating of my heart, I*stood repeating 
«°Tis some visiter entreating entrance at my chamber door— 
Some late visiter entreating entrance at my chamber door ;— 
This it is, and nothing more.” 
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Presently fi soul ae stronger ; hesitating then no longer, 

« Sir,” said I, « or Madam, truly your forgiveness I implore ; 

But the fact is I was napping, and so gently you came rapping, 

And so faintly you came tapping, tapping at my chamber door, 

That I scarce was sure | heard you”—here I opened wide the door ;— 
Darkness there, and nothing more. 


Deep into that darkness peering, long I stood there wondering, fearing, 

Doubting, dreaming dreams no die ever dared to dream before ; 

But the silence was unbroken, and the darkness gave no token, 

And the only word there spoken was the whispered word, ‘* Lenore !” 

This J whispered, and an echo murmured back the word, “ Lenore !” 
Merely this, and nothing more. 


Then into the chamber turning, all my sou! within me burning, 
Soon I heard again a tapping somewhat louder than before. 
« Surely,” said I, « surely that is something at my window lattice; 
Let me see, then, what thereat is, and this mystery explore— 
Let my heart be still a moment and this mystery a yg — 
*Tis the wind, and nothing more !” 


Open here I flung the shutter, when, with many a flirt and flutter, 
In there stepped a stately raven of the saintly days of yore; 
Not the least obeisance made he; not an instant stopped or stayed he; 
But, with mien of lord or lady, perched above my chamber door— 
Perched upon a bust of Pallas just above my chamber door— 

Perched, and sat, and nothing more. 


Then this ebony bird beguiling my sad fancy into smiling, 
By the grave and stern decorum of the countenance it wore, 
*« Though thy crest be shorn and shaven, thou,” [ said, «‘ art sure no craven, 
Ghastly grim and ancient raven wandering from the Nightly shore— 
Tell me what thy lordly name is on the Night's Plutonian shore !” 
Guoth the raven, ‘‘ Nevermore.” 


Much | marvelled this ungainly fowl to hear discourse so plainly, 
Though its answer little meaning—little relevancy bore ; 
For we cannot help agreeing that no sublunary being 
Ever yet was blessed with seeing bird above his chamber door— 
Bird or beast upon the sculptured bust above his chamber door, 
With such name as “ Nevermore.” 


But the raven, sitting lonely on the placid bust, spoke only 
That one word, as if his soul in that one word he did outpour. 
Nothing farther then he uttered—not a feather then he fluttered— 
Till I scarcely more than muttered, «‘ Other friends have flown before— 
On the morrow he will leave me, as my hopes have flown before.” 
Quoth the raven, “* Nevermore.” 


Wondering at the stillness broken by reply so aptly spoken, 
“‘ Doubtless,” said I, «« what it utters is its only stock and store, 
Caught from some unhappy master whom unmerciful Disaster 
Followed fast and followed faster—so, when Hope he would adjure, 
Stern Despair returned, instead of the sweet Hope he dared adjure— 
That sad answer, “ Nevermore !” 
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But the raven still beguiling all my sad soul into smiling, 

Straight I wheeled a cushioned seat in front of bird, and bust, and door ; 

Then upon the velvet sinking, I betook myself to linking 

Fancy unto fancy, thinking what this ominous bird of yore— 

What this grim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt, and ominous bird of yore 
Meant in croaking “‘ Nevermore.” 


This [ sat engaged in guessing, but no syllable expressing 
To the fowl whose fiery eyes now burned into my bosom’s core ; 
This and more I sat divining, with my head at ease reclining 
On the cushion’s velvet lining that the lamplight gloated o’er, 
But whose velvet violet lining with the lam hight loating o’er, 
shall press, ah, nevermore ! 


Then, methought, the air grew denser, perfumed from an unseen censer 
Swung by angels whose faint foot-falls tinkled on the tufted floor. 

« Wretch,” I cried, “ thy God hath lent thee—by these angels he hath sent thee 
Respite—trespite and Nepenthe from thy memories of Lenore ! 
Let me quaff this kind Nepenthe and forget this lost Lenore !” 


Quoth the raven, ‘“* Nevermore.” 


« Prophet !” said I, « thing of evil !—prophet still, if bird or devil !— 
Whether Tempter sent, or whether tempest tossed thee here ashore, 
Desolate, yet all undaunted, on this desert land enchanted— 
On this home by Horror haunted—tell me truly, I implore— 
Is there—is there balm in Gilead ?—tell me—tell me, I implore !” 

Quoth the raven, “ Nevermore.” 


« Prophet !* said I, « thing of evil !—prophet still, if bird or devil ! 
By that Heaven that bends above us—by that God we both adore— 
Tell this soul with sorrow laden if, within the distant Aidenn, 
It shall clasp a sainted maiden whom the angels name Lenore— 
Clasp a rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name Lenore.” 
Quoth the raven, “« Nevermore.” 


* Be that word our sign of parting, bird or fiend !” I shrieked, upstarting— 

*« Get thee back into the tempest and the Night’s Plutonian shore! 

Leave no black plume as a token of that lie thy soul hath spoken ! 

Leave my loneliness unbroken !—quit the bust above my door ! 

Take thy beak from out my heart, and take thy form from off my door !” 
Quoth the raven, «« Nevermore.” 


And the raven, never flitting, still is sitting, still is sitting 
On the pallid bust of Pallas just above my chamber door ; 
And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon that is dreaming, 
And the lamp-light o’er him streaming throws his shadow on the floor ; 
And my soul from out that shadow that lies floating on the floor 
Shall be lifted—nevermore ‘ 
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LITERARY PROSPECTS OF 1845. 


We see no reason why, when so much 
is written at the commencement of a New 
Year upon the interests of politics, com- 
merce, why when there are so many 
sermons reviewing the spiritual state of 
believers from the pulpit, so many ha- 
rangues and prophecies of the coming 
Administration from Editors, and so many 
well-braced statistical money articles 
from Wall-street—a word should not be 
said in the same fashion and with equal 
zeal on the prospects of Literature. It 
is not because the latter is of less conse- 

uence, that it should be so neglected ; 
the spiritual and eternal are at least worth 
as much as the bodily and fugitive. It 
is of quite as much importance to a man 
that he preserve his self-respect by one 
new and generous thought per diem, as 
to notice the fractional advance of cotton 
or exchange. The opening of a new 
department of literature by native authors 
may be as well worth talking about as 
the acquisition of Texas—with this little 
difference in the subject matter of the 
two, that while one is an enlargment of 
the freedom of the mind, the other is a 
question of the slavery of the body. 
There are sumptuous East India products 
of the Imagination, rare and costly as any 
thing to be obtained from within the se- 
cret walls of China. Shall there be 
great celebration and triumph over the 
new Treaty, with not a thought of the 
better alliances by which the man may 
bind himself ina league longer than life, 
and the dim Chinese history itself, to the 
Spiritual ? 

There are various reasons why we 
hear less of literature than of the markets 
and the tariff and they are not all equally 
dishonorable. The business of literature, 
though it is incomplete without the in- 
terest the world takes in the matter, is 
carried on by the true student and author 
in quiet. He lives at home among his 
family, his friends, his books, oftener, 
perhaps less happily, alone with himself. 

He can do nothing without retirement. 
He must be jealous of his thoughts and 
go from stillness to society not from so- 
ciety to stillness. The true author is a 
ge humble man, who does not bra 
iis affairs constantly before the world. 
While the quack sends his noisy nos- 
trums through the street with trumpet 


and placard at all hours, he is the invisi- 
ble angel who appears only seldom, but 
then in great beauty, at the life-giving 
sacred Bethesda. We must be content, 
then, if we do not find every Newspaper 
criticism or Magazine pital full of life 
and truth—if printed pages are constantly 
over-run with falsehood and foolery. 

Another cause keeps the “ children of 
light” in the back-ground. They are 
commonly poor and with no intrigue or 
cunning to supply the defects. They 
have not always command of the external 
resources by which their intellect must 
be made available to the public. They 
are low in the esteem of booksellers, who 
prefer gilded mediocrity. 


** Let but a Lord once own the happy lines, 
How the wit brightens and the sense re- 
fines.” 


There are dollar lords as well as patented 
ones. If there is one thing that a man 
of honor avoids more than another it is 
debt. And the good author being a man 
of the truest honor, will not sell himself 
to printers and booksellers. 

Setting aside as nought the great brood 
of puflers and pretenders who write to- 
day what to-morrow destroys; who make 
reputations without authors, and con- 
stantly employ themselves in the child’s 
game of — up a pith figure on one 
end, which its leaden weight soon brings 
to the other—the world certainly hears 
very little of Literature. i 

It is quite worth while that this matter 
should be plainly stated, if only to give 
heart and confidence to the few timid, 

enuine writers, who continue, with re- 
uctance and distrust, to employ their 
pens—especially in the a of pe- 
riodical literature—lest they be driven 


altogether from the field. The world 
should know them and honor them, or 


the world will be the worse for it. Con- 
scientiously pursued, there is no nobler 
labor than that of the man of letters who 
devotes his time and talents to the im- 

rovement of society through the press. 

e sacrifices, frequently, many of the 
higher honors of literature to his benev- 
olence. He writes continually, hour 
after hour, pouring out his fresh percep- 
tions, his most eager sentiments, to fur- 
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nish thousands of readers with their daily 
mental entertainment, by which little 
pains of body are alleviated, petty bick- 
erings and family quarrels overpowered, 
and an inch or two of elevation given to 
common men to make them at all endur- 
able. All this is done with little fee or 
reward and is immediately buried, given 
away, ary wa to yesterday’s news- 

aper and the last month’s magazine. 
There should be some vindication, some 
distinct recognition of the position of the 
periodical writer. He should be so es- 
tablished in public esteem as to say, with- 
out diffidence or apology, when called 
upon for his profession—that he writes 
"for the press, content with this reputation, 
without seeking the incidental worldly 
aids and advantages of being an Editor 
beside. There will soon be no contribu- 
tors, but all editors—we hope not, for the 
sake of the occasional baskets of grapes 
and strawberries, and the personal atten- 
tion of puff-seeking tradesmen in MSS. 
books and groceries. We have no ex- 
aggerated idea of the periodical writer ; 
but where heis true and sincere, we honor 
him as a noble and peculiar specimen of 
the literary character. We are quite of 
the opinion of the political valet in the 
Vicar of Wakefield, who read all the pa- 
pers, including ‘‘the seventeen magazines 
and the two reviews: “Though they 
hate each other, I love them all.” Con- 
sider, of what a good magazine is capable, 
or a weekly review, or a newspaper. 
We read a passage of it in the morning, 
for instance, while the cloth is laid for 
breakfast, or in some interval that would 
probably be otherwise employed in im- 
patience, and it gives tone to the mind 
all the day. It sets us above the low 
and frivolous, and if the passage is pleas- 
antly stated, as it ought to be, imparts a 
relish to our words and thoughts. There 
is a great deal in having the soul wound 
up for the day—as r Lord Ogleby 
says of his body and his cordials, in the 
play. We cannot well do a mean action 
with the melody of Milton or of Keats 
ringing in our ears; or a foolish one after 
a satirical rhyme or two of Hudibras or 
Pope; ora malevolent one after a glimpse 
of the Man of Feeling; or an indifferent 
one, stung by the earnestness of Carlyle; 
or a despondent one, magnetized by the 
humanity of Shakspeare, the all in all 
of the rest. These are the great reser- 
voirs from which the miscellaneous wri- 
ter, like the water-carrier of the East, 
draws refreshment and bears it to the 
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thirsty multitude of the city, who having 
neither time nor training to ascend to the 
fountain would otherwise perish. Honor, 
then, to the race, though they bear no 
higher title than the Water Carriers of 
Literature ; but they may be original and 
more—they may be Jeffreys, Macaulays, 
Sydney Smiths, Southeys, Coleridges, 
Hazlitts, Charles Lambs, Leigh Hunts, 
Douglas Jerrolds, Thomas Hoods, Harriet 
Martineaus, Elizabeth B. Barrets; or in 
America they may write Clios, the Idle 
Man, Sketch Books, Croakers, Motley 
Books, Analysts, Pencillings by the 
Way, Harry Francos, John Waters, 
Twice Told Tales, &c. 

Altogether, this subject is worthy of a 
much more extended consideration than 
it has yet received—provided only, that 
the right men and the right things get 
the honor. 

What is 1845 to do for us in literature ? 
It has at least good opportunities of its 
own. Itis afresh and youthful year— 
with the excitement and noise of party 
rng with all the hideous brood of 
iars, gamblers, false toned declaimers and 
other unwholesome insects swept entirely 
out of the atmosphere. The country has 
rest. Its vexatious questions of public 
affairs have been shaken and worried 
into repose. There is a new year open- 
ing of the Christian Era ;—let it be so 
indeed, and like Boniface’s ale, savor of 
the Anno Domini! 

In Literature itself, things appear, too, 
to have come to something like a crisis, 
The old is worn out, the reign of humbug 
is extinct. Heaven defend us from any 
returning claimants to that dynasty. Old 
literary hacks, like the coach hacks of 
London, according to John Randolph, 
smell villainously of dead bodies. Repu- 
tations have grown, withered and died, 
and the field of letters, like the vegetation 
of the prairies, is enriched by the loam 
of countless fallen authors. « Sweet are 
the uses of adversity.” The bad prepare 
a reception for the good. It is surely 
some compensation for filth and nastiness 
when we see their rank juices distilling 
in the green leaf and snowy white- 
ness of the rose or the camelia. Somay 
the year °45 reap its triumphs. Like its 

redecessor, one hundred years ago, let it 

e a year of Rebellion, of protest — 
all shabbiness and unworthiness in litera- 
ture—fighting not for Pretenders, but 
against them. 

We would fain hope that the literary 
system which has been distinguished by 
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the epithet « wp and nasty,” is pretty 
much at an end, though we cannot quite 
count upon its extinction till it receives 
the coup de grace of the * International 
Copyright Law,” which will put an end, 
we hol , to its nastiness, without injury 
to its cheapness. This celebrated system 
should not be allowed to pass away into 
oblivion without its historian. There 
is many a useful lesson to be gathered 
from it. Lockhart once commenced a 
caustic review of the Ettrick Shepherd 
in Frazer's Magazine with the pun, 
«This Hogg has made a sty of English 
Literature”—a bon mot which might 
serve as a motto for the undertaking. If 
we would see the small literary vices 
rankling and festering without restraint, 
we may see them there. Nothing has been 
too mean or pate outs for that system 
a. t was pregnant in nauseous 
puffs, unworthy of a mountebank, petty 
inuendos, and all the corruptions of false 
literature from an oblique, unworthy in- 
sinuation to a gross libel, Native authors 
were neglected, despised, insulted ; foreign 
authors were mutilated, pillaged and in- 
sulted, besides. Ingratitude was among the 
least of the current vices. Misrepresen- 
tation and falsehood were its companions. 
The good writers were not only taken 
possession of, their works altered and 
thrown upon the public without their 
just honor and responsibility, but they 
were made the cover for the circulation 
of the worst licentiousness. The whole 
was well characterized by an author who 
suffered from its injustice, but who wiil 
triumph when it will be all forgotten, as 
“the crimson and yellow literature.” 
These were the colors under which it 
sailed—under which this vile craft went 
forth from the booksellers’ counters—the 
hues of blood and the plague. It threat- 
ened, indeed, to be a moral pestilence, 
and was attracting the notice of the 
Grand Jury, lecturers and the pulpit (the 
Rev. Erskine Mason, of Bleecker street, 
made it the subject of two sermons) when 
it was arrested by the natural laws of 
trade. The cuidity of publishers had 
overstocked the market, and the traffic 
fell. Let it perish. 

We are not disposed to deny that there 
were good books circulated through the 
same agencies, but the evil was not the 
less certain. If any good at all was 
sown, its fruits are to be reaped in a 
different manner. Doubtless a taste for 
reading was diffused by the cheapness of 
books, and books will continue to be 
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published at low prices; but the line 
will in future be more strongly drawn 
between honesty and fraud in publishing. 
Incidentally with this decline of the 
cheap system from over-production, one of 
the chief incentives of the system—the 
rapid publication in England of some of 
the most popular books of modern times, 
has ceased with the exhaustion of the 
first labors of Dickens, Lover, and the 
last of the Bulwer novels. Were a new 
race of publishers now disposed to do 
their worst, it is scarcely possible that 
they could regain their old ascendency 
for mischief-making with the press and 
the public. They cannot again get into 
vogue and currency. The American 
author is, therefore, in a measure free 
from a prejudicial foreign competition— 
not prejudicial in itself, but in its ad- 
juncts. The due healthy circulation of 
the works of Dickens and others in 
course of trade, would have been advan- 
tageous, strengthening and enlarging the 
resources of publishers, stimulating na- 
tive writers, uniting the two countries 
by the strongest bonds, and diffusing 
a taste for sound literature over a widely 
spread reading public. 

The corruption of this bad system was 
felt ina quarter where it was unexpected, 
and has not, so far as we are aware of, 
been hitherto traced,—in the deterioration 
of American literature itself. This does 
not, at first sight, seem quite obvious. 
Let us look at it in one phase. A beset- 
ting sin of our literature is the spirit of 
pufiery which runs through it and around 
it. In spite of the fact, that most of the 
authors of the country belong to the range 
of minor literature; that the poets rarely 
exercise themselves on subjects embracing 
any great range of invention, but write 
short poems, occasional verses; and that 
the genius of many of the best prose 
writers is summed up in the character of 
clever essayists ; that we have some good 
travellers, but no Humboldts; some 

reachers, but few divines of the great 
En lish school from Jeremy Taylor or, 
earlier down, to Robert Hall ;—without 
any regard for the reality, nearly every 
epithet of panegyric has been wasted on 
American authors. There is scarcely a 
word left for a new Milton, a Bacon, or 
Shakspeare, should such be destined to 
arise in the Western hemisphere. A 
sudden cacoethes laudandi seemed to have 
seized the press and thrown it into parox- 
ysms of admiration from which it has, @s 
yet hardly recovered. What Carlyle 
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calls the furor biographicus especially 
raged. These biographies were often 
illustrated by portraits and autographs, 
which served sometimes to neutralize the 
text for one saw at a glance, to parody the 
line of Ovid, that the attributed work, the 
books, (if any,) written were quite be- 
yond the capacities of the phrenological 
material to make them out of. In literary 
execution these “lives” were excellent 
odies of that model of classic biogra- 
phy, “ The Memoirs of P. P., clerk of this 
Parish.” It was not enough to say of an 
author that his production was marked 
by sincerity, or a good purpose, a happy 
style, or it had wit, or fancy, or some 
allowable combinations of these, but all 
were heaped together and plastered on 
the back of the writer with some still 
more general ‘ count’ as the lawyers say, 
including each and every possible con- 
tingency. If the reader need any proof 
of this, let him consult the files of the 
newspapers and periodicals and read the 
prospectuses of all the new journals, 
which, one and all, promise the very oP. 
posite of these things—to avoid ‘ trash’ 
and write honest!y and independently. 
This was the fact—a fact encouraging to 
mediocrity, which throve and fattened on 
this banquet of notoriety, but disgusting 
to and avoided by true merit. Its con- 
nection with the system we have alluded 
to was this: It was felt that American 
authors were oppressed and driven out 
of the market by the state of the trade; 
the strong feeling of nationality in the 
Press was aroused ; and it was determined, 
however unconsciously, that all the pe 
that should be produced this side of the 
Atlantic should be called Swans. Royalty 
is said proverbially to be very short in 
its way to conclusions—but this Repub- 
lican road seems still shorter. Thank 
Heaven, that, too, is passing away. 
American Literature, in the hands of 
these false defenders of mediocrity, re- 
minds us of two passages in one of the 
works of Jean Paul. Speaking of a fop, 
who wrote what he called Poems, he says 
of him—« His poems, like most poems 
of the present day, resembled the Muses 
—for they were genuine children of 
memory.” A pungent and rather startling 
essay might be written on this prolific 
theme ; and such, we are given to under- 
stand by a hint in a late number of our 
contemporary, the « Democratic,” is al- 
ready prepared, by a writer whose pen 
“hath a taste to it,’ under the pleasant 
title of «American Cribbage!” The 
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other passage covers the whole ground 
of bloated puffery very amusingly. 
Richter is describing the ose 
“the genius Epidemic.” “ This disease,” 
says he, ‘ is analogous to the elephantia- 
sis, which Troil, in his journey through 
Iceland, correctly describes in his 24th 
letter ; the characteristic features of which 
are, that in hair, cracks, color, boils on 
the skin, and in every other respect, the 
patient exactly resembles an elephant, ex- 
cepting only that he is not gifted with its 
strength, and dwells in a cold climate !” 
But enough of the false. We turn to 
the true. America hasa great and noble 
task before her in literature, and we 
firmly believe the power and capacity to 
do it. The beginnings are faint and 
scattered, but the elements are here. 
When Dr. Johnson, as executor of Mr. 
Thrale was surveying the brewery which 
was sold for one hundred and thirty-five 
thousand pounds, he answered to a spec- 
tator, “‘ we are not here to sell a parcel of 
boilers and vats but the potentialities of 
growing rich beyond the dreams of ava- 
rice!” In these dimattempts at American 
literature, in the mere fact that people 
read and write atall, taken in connection 
with the natural scenery and adaptation 
of the soil, and the character of the people 
destined to fill the land, we read the sure 
elements of a glorious future. With 
such a people and such a soil—given, as 
in ancient Greece, simply the letters of 
Cadmus—and we are sure of the result. 
It is morally certain. It is yet to be seen 
that the wit or ingenuity of man or his 
imagination is more sluggish here than in 
the Old World. The Time and the Mo- 
tive will do all. A quick-witted, inven- 
tive people, fertile in resources, a people 
who have hitherto failed in nothing the 
world had a right to ask of them, who 
have gone farther in the solution of prob- 
lems of government than any other people, 
who have given a wider example of do- 
mestic comforts, who have subdued 
mountains and thickets and whirlpools, 
and shewn therein their imaginations by 
the extent of their hardihood, who have 
doneall this laughingly, unconsciously, as 
if without effort ;—from a people simple, 
brave, devout, what are we not to expect 
when these energies shall be turned in 
the direction of the National Literature ? 
There is no fear that the work will lan- 
guish. Genius shall have here her home. 
These rocks and valleys shall not be 
barren, the brook shall sing with “a 
murmur sweeter than its own” ; the Jand- 
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scape shall have its twofold attraction of 
the eye and the memory; men shall be 
united by stronger than political ties, 
when they love and hate—are friends, 
fathers, husbands, brothers and sisters by 
the strong link of a common sentiment 
breathed by the fresh original books of 
the land. We shall not hear then of 
foreign opinion ;—Europe shall come to 
us, and transplant her grove of Ilyssus 
and vale of Tempe, her Paris and London. 
Hoc erat in votis. We believe it; but 
there is much good work to be done 
beforehand. It will not be the destiny 
of ourselves, perhaps, to see it, or of Mr. 
Griswold to record it. Weare no friends 
of precise prophecy. We cannot say of 
genius, it will be here or there, but the 
spirit of God breathes it, and lo ! a Homer, 
a Shakspeare. 

How much precisely has been done 
towards the construction of a national 
literature we cannot, if we would, state 
in one article. We have done much. 
There are Franklin, and Jefferson, and 
Hamilton, in philosophy and _ political 
science, to whom, of a later day, are to be 
added Bowditch and Webster; in meta- 
physics we have Edwards, whose repu- 
tation is European; in theology Dwight 
and Taylor; in history Bancroft and 
Prescott; in poetry, Bryant, Dana and 
Brainard; in fiction and polite litera- 
ture, Cooper and Irving ; in morals, Chan- 
ning and Emerson ; in the fine arts, All- 
ston, Powers, Crawford, Forrest; and 
othersin allthese, who have “« won golden 
opinions” by works of unquestioned merit. 

In even our cursory survey, however, 
we become aware of several deficiencies 
which have not been attempted to be 
supplied. We have no great poem of 
action or invention, at all approaching an 
Epic character. Much, too, of our mi- 
nor verse is wanting in originality and a 
hearty, spontaneous vigor. It partakes 
too much of study and imitation. We 
need a national song writer of true lyri- 
cal fervor; and indeed, poets in every 
department, of the true passion. We 
have descriptive writers, but no Cowper 
or Thomson; wits in verse, but no But- 
ler: narrators, but no Scott or Crabbe. 

Next to the Epic is the Dramatic, in 
which we are equally deficient. Is pas- 
sion extinct among us, that there should 
be no drama? The exhausted stage asks 
for it—the sympathies of the public de- 
mand it; our enjoyments are as keen, 
our sensibilities as acute, as those of 
other people; our anger is as loud, our 
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scorn as deep seated and silent. For the 
— muse of Comedy we have gay 
aughter, and sportive intrigue, and iol- 
lies enough of our own to set up every 
degree of genius from Ben Jonson to 
Foote. Let some of this work be done 
in 1845. Some of the authors. of the 
country have just issued their promises 
to pay—let them execute them. The 
ee of several new magazines 
or 1845, are as gay and inviting as such 
drafts upon Hope ever were. They 
have our best wishes for success. Let 
every thing be done during the new year 
in a genuine spirit; and be the product 
little or great, it will be something posi- 
tive for the future. In the meantime let 
us sing good Bishop Berkeley’s Ameri- 
can Doxology—forgetting not to toil 
with Shakspeare’s bees,— 


“The singing masons building roofs of 
gold.” 


It is this spirit of earnest, courageous 
toil that is most needed. We would 
urge it for every department of literature ; 
stimulating the historian to profounder 
research, the poet to a more concentrated 
self-knowledge and a more truthful pur- 
suit of nature, the novelist to acquire 
that spirit of art which is both an in- 
centive and restraint to his powers ; and 
we would return again to the periodical 
writer with whom we set out, bidding 
him resist the facile temptations of his 
craft. His labor is the support of the 
rest. He counsels and applauds, and 
gives advice to both author and the 
public. Let him be faithful as many 
(the number is daily enlarging) are faith- 
ful, ané by force of his own usefulness 
and examples it will no longer be a 
moot question, whether an unrestrain- 
ed press is a blessing or a curse to a 
country. It will bear the natural and 
just fetters of order, benevolence, refine- 
ment. 

Unity among the authors of the country 
would rapidly advance the cause of a 
national literature. Hitherto there has 
been no common interest. Each has 
fought his battle single-handed. Union 
among authors, bringing together the 
force of their aggregate works, would 
create a sentiment, a feeling in their be- 
half, a voice to which booksellers would 
be compelled to listen. The taboo of 
the American author in the booksellers’ 
stores in Broadway, Cliff, Chestnut and 
Washington streets must be broken. The 
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good manuscripts, which lurk here and 
there in desks and portfolios, must be 
drawn forth and published—not breathe 
and die under the bookseller’s counter as 
it mostly does now, but be actually pub- 
lished as if the world were not ashamed 
of it. Authors have a common cause in 
this matter, which may be advanced by 
mutual correspondence, the advocacy of 
the literary journals, or a more definite 
union. If they do not take the matter in 
their own keeping, publishers, they may 
be sure, will do nothing-for them; and 
the public is a kind of nobody, so far as 
this matter is concerned, without their 
plastic hand. Now is the time. Let 
there be only the single eye and an hon- 
est effort, and the cause is gained. When 
a bookseller once begins to deal with an 
American author, as he does with his 

aper maker or bookbinder, recognizing 
MSS. as value received—the first great 
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triumph is secured. The pursuit of 
authorship will then be rescued from 
mere amateurs and quacks, and restored 
to its legitimate followers, the modest 
sincere men, who are now driven into 
silence or poverty. Some of the truest 
literary men we have been acquainted 
with have been the worst paid, while the 
makers of school books, vampérs up of 
English matter, have got all the money, 
and a few of the most eager pretenders 
have got all the fame—nay, call it no- 
toriety. 


Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil, 

Nor in the glistering foil 

Set off to the world, nor in broad rumor lies; 

But lives and spreads aloft by those pure 
eyes, 

And perfect witness of all-judging Jove : 

As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 

Of so much fame in heaven expect thy 


meed. 
E. A. D. 





ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE.* 


The period embraced in this work of 
Mr. Alison furnishes more copious ma- 
terials for a brilliant narrative than any 
period of the same length in the history 
of nations. To commence with a des- 
cription of the * earthquake that opened 
under the Bourbon throne,” and let down 
a whole dynasty of kings, and end with 
the battle of Waterloo, which overthrew 
an Emperor and an Empire, is to commence 
and end with all that is exciting in the 
history of man, The selection of this 
period shows the taste and character of 
the writer. Of an ardent temperament 
and highly poetic imagination, the terrific 
scenes that followed each other in such 
rapid succession from the first outbreak 
in Paris, are, to him, but so many sepa- 
rate passages in a great tragedy of which 
Bonaparte was the hero, and Waterloo 
the closing act. The history of this 
period is, for the most part, a history of 
battles, in the description of which lies 
Mr. Alison’s peculiar excellence. He 
is indeed a wonderful example of the 
ease with which a writer of vivid descrip- 
tion and brilliant style can take captive 
ourjudgmentand blind our criticism. Ask 
the hundreds who speak in rapturous 


terms of his work, Why they are so en- 
chanted with it, and the answer is, « he 
is a splendid writer—do you remember 
the description of the Battle of Wagram, 
Borodino and Waterloo?” Of the truth 
of the great political events he narrates, 
the skill manifested in their grouping, 
and the causes which led to them, we 
hear nothing of praise. The arrangement 
of the work is exceedingly faulty, con- 
fusing us more than we ever remem- 
ber to have been confused in reading the 
history of so short a period. The style, 
which is animated ok racy, making us 
eye-witnesses of the terrific scenes he 
depicts, is yet often inflated and emi- 
nently careless. A sentence in the open- 
ing paragraph of the very first chapter, is 
but one of many examples. In speaking 
of the French Revolution he says, 
‘From the flame which was kindled in 
Europe the whole world has been in- 
volved in conflagration, and a new era 
dawned upon both hemispheres from 
the effect of its expansion.” The figure 
here introduced by “ conflagration, ” and 
carried out by “expansion,” Mr. Alison 
may think very good English, but it is 
any thing but good rhetoric. 





* History of Europe from the commencement of the French Revolution in 1689, to the 


Restoration of the Bourbons in 1815. 


By Archibald Alison, F. R. S. E. Advocate. In 


four Volumes, New York, Harper & Brothers, 
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The opening pages of such a work we 
should expect to see devoted to the 
causes which produced the French Revo- 
lution—the great event which commences 
the history. But we were not prepared 
to find nearly forty pages occupied in 
drawing a parallel between it and the 
English Revolution under Cromwell, 
going back to the English Settlement and 
the Danish and Anglo-Saxon Conquests. 
The English Revolution does not come 
into the period of his history ; and to lead 
us down through the half barbarism of 
England in the early ages,and through all 
her feudal history, to give us the causes 
of the ** Rebellion,” is as foolish as it is 
confusing. Were one to write a histo 
of England or France from its origin, it 
would be interesting to trace how civi- 
lization and liberty grew step by step, 
till they reached their present state in the 
nation. But the inappropriateness of the 
thing is our least objection. His phi- 
losophy and logic are false from beginning 
to end; and here, at the outset, we 


state the grand fault of Mr. Alison in 
compiling this history. He is a high 
Tory, and nomore fit to write of this 
pore, ushered in by the outbreak of the 


epublican spirit, and carried on with all 
the wildness of newly recovered and un- 
tamed freedom, than an Ultra Chartist of 
Birmingham to write the feudal history 
of England. A man falsifies history in 
two ways—first by falsifying facts— 
second, by misstating the causes of those 
facts. The last we consider the most 
culpable of the two, and of this crime 
Mr. Alison stands heavily charged. He 
set out with the determination to malign 
Republicanism and exalt Monarchy, and 
not satisfied with wrongly coloring facts, 
he exposes himself to the most ridiculous 
blunders, and contradicts his own asser- 
tions to secure his end. Whenever he 
speaks of « Democracy,” or the « Rights of 
the people,” he evidently has before him 
the riots of Birmingham, the Chartist « Bill 
of Rights,” and the petition of three mil- 
lions of Englishmen for universal suffrage. 
This picture warps his judgment sadly, 
and his philosophical « reflections” on 
the French Revolution are a mixture of 
false logic, self-contradictions, and merest 
common places from first to last. Thus, 
at the outset, in the very parallel we 
were speaking of, he says of the English 
Revolution, “ the pulpit was the fulerum 
on which the whole efforts of the popu- 
lar leaders rested, and the once venerable 
fabric of the English Monarchy, to which 
so large a portion of its influential classes 
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have in every age of its history been 
attached, yielded at last to the force of 
fanatical poreney” «In France, the in- 
fluence of religion was all exerted on the 
other side,” &c. In other words, true 
religion was with the royalists in both 
rebellions, and fanaticism or infidelity 
with the republicans. Now in the first 
place, if this be true, why lead us down 
through the dark ages to show the 
causes of the English Revolution—why 
talk to us of the struggle for principle— 
why boast of the moderation of the people 
during its preston, and the regard to indi- 
vidual rights. Fanaticism is not so discri- 
minating and just when itseizes the sword, 
and Mr. Alison has falsified one of the most 
important events of English History. 
e statement is equally untrue with 
regard to the French Revolution. No 
attack was made on religion, nor did it 
enter one way or other into the conflict 
as a great element, until the priests be- 
gan to declaim from the pulpits against 
the assembly, denouncing every act of 
the reformers as sacrilegious, and excit- 
ing the agar to resistance. The church 
took sides with the throne and the aris- 
tocracy, as it had been partner in their 
oppressions and rapacity, and of course 
went down with them. And instead of 
the Cromwellian rebellion growing out 
of the fanaticism of the priests it sprung 
from the Parliament itself. The des- 
potism of Charles I., his dangerous en- 
croachments on the liberty of speech, 
and on the Constitution, were borne 
with till longer endurance became a 
crime. The whole history of the Long 
Parliament denies this statement of Mr. 
Alison. Charles I. trampled on_ the 
laws of England: he was tried for 
his crime and beheaded. The strug- 
gle that followed is chargeable on 
those who defended the throne in its 
wrong-doing. There was no need of re- 
bellion; and there would have been none 
but for the tyranny of the king and the 
injustice of his friends. The conflict 
was between the parliament and the 
throne. The sit sided with the 
ne. and the throne went down. 
t was a struggle for the supremacy of 
British law and British rights, and hence 
was conducted with the moderation and 
justice which the cause demanded. Now, 
turn to the French Revolution—and what 
lay at the bottom of that? Suffering, un- 
ralleled suffering—suffering that liad 
een accumulating through ages. There 
were really but two classes in France— 
the privileged and unprivileged—the 
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taxed and untaxed—the devoured and 
devourers. Mr. Alison acknowledges, 
«there was a difference in the circum- 
stances of the two countries at the period 
when their smprase revolutions arose, 
but not so much as to make the contest 
in the one the foundation of a new dis- 
tribution of property, and a different bal- 
ance of power inthe other the chief means 
of maintaining the pan interests of 
society, the existing equilibrium of the 
world.” There was just this difference : 
The contest in England was for order 
and the supremacy of right and law, in 
France it was for bread. Stern, unbend- 
ing principle guided the one, starvation 
and desperation the other. The inevi- 
table result must be the establishment of 
justice in the one case, and the over- 
throw of everything established in the 
other. Rousseau never uttered a truer 
sentiment than in saying, “ when the 
poor having nething to eat they will 
eat the rich ;” or Carlyle, writing, “ when 
the thoughts of a people in the great 
mass of it, have grown mad, the com- 
bined issue of that peoples’ workings 
will be madness—an incoherency and 
ruin.” It must be so. With the first con- 
sciousness of power they cry out as they 
run over the long catalogue of their suffer- 
ings, “‘ plunder shall be paid with plunder, 
violence with violence, and blood with 
blood.” 

The same influence of his hatred of 
democracy, blinding his judgment and 
compelling him to misstate facts, is seen 
in the proximate causes he gives as lead- 
ing to the Revolution. It would be too 
gross a misstatement to declare that there 
was not sufficient suffering in France to 

roduce an insurrection, as the Duke of 

Vellington once said there was no suf- 
fering in England. He acknowledges it, 
but thinks it has been overrated. Still, 
the picture he draws of the misery of the 
lower classes is frightful. The taille and 
vingtieme imposts fell heavily on the 
farmer, so that out of the produce of his 
land he received only about one quarter, 
the other three quarters being divided 
between the proprietor and the king. 
This alone would reduce the population 
of any country to starvation and conse- 
quent madness, Accustomed to yield 
to arbitrary power, the people never 
dreamed of resistance tilldriven to it by de- 
spair. Men dare ask for bread anywhere. 

he bayonet and scaffold can be contem- 
plated with more calmness than famine. 

Out of this state of feeling grew the 
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Revolution and all its horrors. Mr. Alison 
admits there was sufficient suffering and 
oppression to create an outbreak—in- 
deed, he goes as far as to make the lower 
classes 76 per cent. poorer than the la- 
borer in England, which is a degree of 
poverty beyond our conception—yet he 
affirms that the Revolution was startea b 
the upper classes, and could have been 
checked by them at any moment; nay, 
he puts the blame of setting it in motion 
on such dreamers as Voltaire and Rous- 
seau, who uttered fine sentiments about 
liberty, equality, etc. In making a state- 
ment so opposed to facts, he Sonbtlens 
has in his mind such men as Carlyle, 
Thomas Hood, and others, whose writ- 
ings are telling with such wonderful 
effect upon the ‘English people. It needs 
but a glance to see where the grand diffi- 
culty * The leaders of the mobs knew 
it well, and wrote epigramatically, “ tout 
va bien ict, le pain manque,” all goes well 
——there is a lack of bread. The first at- 
tack of the populace was on one who 
said a man could live on seven sous a 
day. Then followed attacks on tax- 
gatherers and bakers. The first man hung 
at the lamp-post, Foulon, was hung for 
replying to the people’s cry of distress, 
“let them eat grass.” Watch the army 
of women swarming around Versailles, 
crying, “ bread! bread!” See them gath- 
ered around their watch-fire at midnight, 
devouring the remains of a_ horse. 
Hear them screaming back to the na- 
tional assembly, whither they had forced 
themselves, “du pain pas tant de long 
discours”—bread, and not long speeches. 
There lies the cause of the disease, and 
not all the aristocracy of France could 
have prevented the outbreak. Yield they 
must, but submission came too late. The 
themselves had backed the waters till, 
when the barriers gave way, the flood 
must sweep every thing under. But to ac- 
knowledge this was to admit the danger 
that now threatens England, and sanction 
the Chartists in their ceaseless petitions 
to the throne and parliament for reform. 
Carrying out his monarchical sympa- 
thies, Mr. Alison also charges on Democ- 
racy the blood and devastation that fol- 
lowed in the wake of the Revolution, He 
ives us a synopsis of the declaration of 
the « Riguts or Man,” by the Assembly, 
in which he says, “it declares the ori- 
ginal equality of mankind ; that the ends 
of the social union are liberty, property, 
security, and resistance to oppression ; 
that sovereignty resides in the nation, 
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and every power emanates from them; 
that freedom consists in doing every 
thing which does not injure another; 
that law is the expression of the general 
will; that public burdens should be borne 
by all the members of the state in pro- 

ortion to their fortunes ; that the elective 
ranchise should be extended to all; and 
that the exercise of natural rights has no 
other limits but their interference with 
the rights of others.” “In these posi- 
tions, considered abstractly,” says Mr. 
Alison, “ there is much in which every 
reasonable man must acquiesce.” We say, 
on the contrary, that every “ reasonable 
man must acquiesce” in the whole,  ab- 
stractly.” There are no plainer principles 
in human logic. They are axioms, con- 
sidered « abstractly,” no man can doubt, 
while we believe they are not only “ ab- 
stractly” but practically true. They rest 
at the very foundation of our govern- 
ment, and if they be not true our govern- 
ment isa lie. The want of means in 
carrying them out does not prove their 
falsity, but the power of man to turn his 
greatest blessings into evils. Yet, rea- 
sonable as he admits some of them to be, 
considered ‘‘ abstractly,” he calls them, 
in another place, “a digest of anarchy.” 
Then the Declaration of Independence, 
and the Constitution of the United States, 
is ‘a digest of anarchy,” an assertion 
which the history of our country for the 
last fifty years, fully contradicts. To 
this “ digest of anarchy,” this explosion 
of democracy, he attributes all the hor- 
rors of the revolution. He devotes whole 
pages to very grave and very sad reflec- 
tions upon it, and at the end of almost 
every chapter on this period, he pours 
forth his “note of woe” on the acts of 
republicanism. Now, no one doubts the 
danger of suddenly giving too much 

ower and freedom to slaves. The eye 
ong accustomed to darkness, cannot bear 
immediately the full splendor of noon- 
day. The oppression of centuries, when 
suddenly Fo. ig does not end in calm 
and intelligent action. We do not find 
fault with Mr. Alison for preaching this 
doctrine, but for preaching this alone. 
There are three other great truths to be 
considered in connection with this, before 
we can form a correct judgment upon it. 
In the first place, if democracy did start 
this long array of ills, is that its natural 
action, or is it the re-action of something 
else? Was it not human nature, long 
chained, and scourged, and trampled on, 
suddenly taking vengeance on its oppres- 
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sors, and wiping out with one bloody 
stroke the long arrears of guilt? Were 
the horrors of the Revolution the result 
of democracy merely or of vengeance ? 
Is it to be wondered at, that the captive, 
so long bound and goaded to madness, 
should fling abroad his arms a little too 
wildly at the first recovery of his free- 
dom, and shake the bars of his cage a 
little too roughly? We believe the great 
truth, after all, to be drawn from that 
bloody tragedy, is the evils of long op- 
Seer wn and not the evils of giving man 

is rights. The primal ultimate cause is 
the one that should have engaged Mr. Ali- 
son’s attention and reflections, and not 
the secondary proximate cause. The 
youth of the world should learn a differ- 
ent lesson than that taught by his history. 

In the second place, granting that the 
crimes and violence of the revolution did 
naturally and entirely grow out of re- 

ublicanism, we believe they did not 

gin to compare with the mizery and 
suffering caused by the tyranny that pre- 
ceded it. One million is supposed to 
have perished during the Reign of Terror. 
Frightful as this waste of life and happi- 
ness is, we do not believe it is the half 
of that produced by the reign of despot- 
ism. The guillotine loaded with human 
victims—whole crowds of men, women 
and children shot down in the public 
streets, and the murders and massacres 
on every side, that made France reek in 
her own blood, make the world stand 
aghast—for the spectacle is open and 
public. We have seen every one of that 
million cut down by the sword of vio- 
lence, but the thrice one million that 
have perished, one by one, during the 
antecedent ages, under the grinding 
hand of oppression, and slow torture of 
famine, and all the horrors of a starved 
people, dying silently and in every hovel 
of the land, we know nothing of. Genera- 
tion after generation melted away, whose 
cries of distress no ear heard but that of 
Him who in the end avenges the helpless. 
Let Mr. Alison utter his lamentations 
over these millions who died none the 
less painfully because they perished 
silenth , as well as over the victims of 
the revolution. 

But in the third place, we deny the 
former supposition to be true, believing 
that the great danger of giving the igno- 
rant masses sudden freedom, arises from 
two causes. The first isthe strong sense of 
retributive justice in the human bosom. 
Assuming the doctrine, “an eye for an 
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eye and a tooth for a tooth,” to be just, 
they will at once turn round and spoil 
their spoilers. The desperation of famine 
guided by this feeling, shed the first blood 
in Paris. The second and continuing 
causearises from tyranny itself. The love 
of power may be as dominant in the heart 
of a peasant as of a prince. There are 
multitudes that want only the opportu- 
nity, to become despots. They are not all 
tyrants who by nature are fitted to be. All 
they need tomake them enact the same fol- 
lies and crimes the titled and legalized ty- 
rants are committing before them, is the 
means of doing it. These saen flourish in 
revolution. If possessed with energy and 
skill, they will lead the blind and ignorant 
masses where they please. Appealing to 
their prejudices and passions, and fears 
of renewed oppression, they excite them 
to renewed massacres and bloodshed. 
This was the case in Paris, and the hor- 
rors enacted during the Reign of Terror 
were not so much the work of democrats 
as aristocrats. We are to look for the 
causes of actions, not in men, but the 
principles that guide them. Who looks 
upon Robespiere, Danton, Marat, Cou- 
thon and Barrere, as Republicans. They 
were such men as the despots of the 
world are made of. Seeking the same 
ends with those who had crushed France 
so lang—viz: power at whatever cost— 
they made use of the passions of the 
mob to elevate themselves. By inciting 
their revenge and fears, and feeding their 
baser desires, they both ruled and 
trampled on them. It was ambition and 
tyranny that drenched France in blood— 
the same that had reduced it to starva- 
tion, only by different means. In the one 
case they were manifested through the 
steady action of an oppressive govern- 
ment, in the other through the passions 
ofamob. The love of equality and the 
love of power are two very different 
things. Tyranny is no less tyranny be- 
cause it puts on the cap of liberty, and 
despotism is just the same, whether it 
seeks its ends through authority or vio“ 
lence. 

This inability on the part of Mr Alison 
to see any virtue in republicanism forces 
him into statements that are calculated to 
mislead his readers in that most impor- 
lant truth now before the world—the 
progress and tendency of the democratic 
spirit among men. Wrong may be done to 
individuals in belying their motives, and 
injustice to military leaders by depriving 
them of their just reward of praise, but 
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these are small errors compared to the 
wrong of charging on Liberty crimes she 
never committed, and loading her with 
epithets she never deserved. It is for 
this reason our remarks seem to be aimed 
at one point. This is the great error of 
Mr. Alison’s work, and there could be 
no — He incurs a heavier respon- 
sibility who teaches us wrong on the 
ie doctrine of human freedom, than 
1e who errs on all other points beside. 
Were this sympathy of his for monar- 
chical institutions kept within ordinary 
bounds, we should say nothing; but he 
travels out of his way to strike republi- 
canism, and whenever the plain facts he 
relates might be construed contrary to 
his wishes, he obtrudes on us a long list of 
reflections, often, it is true, very stupid, 
but sometimes exceedingly plausible. 
This tendency of his is a matter of feel- 
ing, rather than judgment, and hence 
leads him into endless blunders and con- 
tradictions. 

After devoting one chapter to the 
disastrous campaign of 1793, the first 
under the republic, he closes with six 
reflections, among which (No. 2) is the 
following: “These considerations are 
calculated to dispel the — illusions 
as to the capability of an enthusiastic 
population alone to withstand the attacks 
of a powerful regulararmy.” And what 
is the ground of this sage conclusion? 
Why this campaign, planned and ap- 
pointed while France was heaving like 
the breast of a volcano to the fires that 
raged within her, badly conducted, and 
feebly prosecuted, had been disastrous to 
the French army. It is a hasty conclu- 
sion, not only groundless in this case, but 
false in every way. There can be no 
rule laid down in such matters ; but as far 
as history can settle it, it proves directly 
the reverse. Look at the wars of the 
Tyrol and Switzerland, in which rude 
mere led on by such men as Tell and 
Vinkelried, overthrew the best disciplined 
armies on the continent. Go over our 
own battle-fields, where valor and en- 
thusiasm triumphed over troops that had 
stood the shock of the firmest battalions 
of Europe. But it is not with the prin- 
ciple we quarrel so much as the inference 
he wishes to have drawn from it. In 
the very next chapter devoted to an 
account of the Vendean war, he gives us 
a most thrilling description of the valor 
and enthusiasm of the peasants. Army 
after army sent to subdue them were 
utterly annihilated. The peasants of 
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Vendee, according to Mr. Alison, were 
rude and “ illiterate, ignorant of military 
discipline,” and of the most ordinary rules 
of war, yet they fought six hundred bat- 
tles before they were subdued. Occupied 
on their farms, they continued their 
peaceful labors till it was announced, an 
army was on their borders. Then the 
tocsin sounded in every village, and the 
church bells rang out their alarum, and 
the peasants armed with pikes, pitchforks, 
muskets, and whatever they could place 
hands on, flocked from every quarter to 
the place of rendezvous. Thus armed 
and organized, they offered up their vows 
to the Supreme Being, and while the 
priests and women were assembled in 
prayer, fell with the might of a brave and 
enthusiastic people on their foes, and 
crushed them to pieces. Astonished at 
these victories, the French government 
gathered its best armies around this 
resolute province till 100,000 men hem- 
med it in, some of them composing the 
choicest troops of France. The tocsin 
again was sounded and the alarm bells 
rang, and the peasants assembled and the 
armies were routed. Without cannon, 
without discipline, they boldly advanced 
against the oldest battalions of France. 
On the open field they marched up in 
front of the artillery, and, as they saw the 
first flash, prostrated themselves on their 
faces, and when the storm of grape had 
passed by, rose and fell like an avalanche 
on their foes, charging the cannoniers at 
their own pieces, and trampling down the 
steady ranks like grass beneath their feet. 
Prodigies of valor were wrought, and acts 
of heroism exhibited in this war, to which 
the history of the world scarcely fur- 
nishes a parallel. The population, men, 
women and children, turned out en masse 
at the first alarm. Every hut sent forth 
a soldier, till an army of forty or fifty 
thousand men stood ready to march in 
any direction. Yet so undisciplined 
were they, that as soon as the enemy 
were routed and driven from their pro- 


vince, they disbanded to their homes till ' 


another army made its appearance. 
Speaking of their bravery and success, 
Mr. Alison says, “ thus was the invasion 
of six armies, amounting to 100,000 
troops, part of whom were the best sol- 
diers of France, defeated, and losses in- 
flicted on the Republicans, incomparabl 
greater than they had suffered from all 
the allies put together since the com- 
mencement of the war—a memorable in- 
stance of what can be effected by resolute 
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men, even without the advantages of 
regular organization, if ably conducted 
against the most formidable superiority of 
military force.” And in speaking of the 
expedition of the Vendean army beyond 
the Loire, whither they had gone ex- 
ecting to meet the English under Lord 

oira, he says this army, before it fell— 
*‘ without magazines or provisions, at 
the distance of forty leagues from its 
home, and surrounded by three hostile 
armies, marched one hundred and seventy 
leagues in sixty days, took twelve cities, 
gained seven battles, killed twenty thou- 
sand of the Republicans, and took from 
them one hundred pieces of cannon, 
trophies greater than were gained by the 
vast allied armies in Flanders during the 
whole campaign.” This war of peasants 
with veteran troops, marked by such 
bravery and enthusiam on the one side, 
and such atroctities on the other, fur- 
nishes Mr. Alison with excellent ma- 
terials for his accustomed quota of re- 
flections ; and what are they ?—** Such,” 
he says, “were the astonishing results 
of the enthusiastic valor which the 
strong feelings of loyalty and religion 
produced in this gallant people; such 
the magnitude of the result, when, instead 
of cold calculation, vehement passion was 
brought into action.” Place this philo- 
sophic and moral reflection beside the 
one we quoted, as made at the close of 
the first campaign of the Republic against 
the allied forces on the Rhine. « These 
considerations are calculated to dispel the 
popular illusion, as to the capability of an 
oe ty ation alone to withstand 
the attacks of a powerful regular army.” 
We hardly know which eae at 
here, the awkward look of this Janus- 
headed philosophy, or the solemn as- 
surance with which the contradictory 
faces look down on us. But what is 
the reason of this strange twist in his 
logic? Simply this: When speaking 
of the defeat of the Republicans in 
their contests with the allied forces, it 
was the enthusiasm of democrats against 
disciplined royalists; in the other case, 
the enthusiasm of royalists against disci- 
_ democrats. A * popu ar illusion” 
ecomes a grave fact with Mr. Alison, in 
the short space of one chapter, and the 
“enthusiasm and valor” of republicans 
and royalists has an entirely different 
effect on the serried ranks of a vete- 
ran army. But the flat contradiction 
he here gives himself, is of no great 
consequence, only as it illustrates our 
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first statement, that, he cannot be relied 
on in those cases, where monarchical and 
republican principles or men come in 
collision. The deductions of such a man 
are false and injurious, and the same 
spirit that can make them will purposely 
or involuntarily alter facts. 

But his a 5 my | with monarchy is 
not stranger than his sympathy with 
England ; and we find, that no trust can 
be placed in him, whenever in his nar- 
rative his own government and country 
are contrasted with others. His account 
of the [rish Rebellion, during this period, 
and indeed his whole description of the 
affairs of that unhappy country, are 
shamefully false; and we must believe, 
in charity, that Mr. Alison never tho- 
roughly studied the history of Ireland. 
He was too much occupied in tracing the 
marches and battles of those armies that 
shook Europe with their tread, to devote 
much time or space to the struggles of a 
few millions of [rishmen. We should be 
indignant with the heartlessness evinced 
in his opening paragraph on the history 
of Ireland, were it not for the ludicrous 
solemnity with which the words are ut- 
tered. “In surveying the annals of this 
unhappy country, it appears impossible, 
at first sight, to explain the causes of its 
suffering, by any of the known principles 
of human nature. Severe and concili- 
atory policy seems to have been equally 
unavailing to heal its wounds—conquest 
has failed in producing submission, se- 
verity in enforcing tranquillity, indul- 
gence in awaking gratitude.” There 
spoke the self-complacent Englishman. 
With what a patronising air, and deplor- 
ing tone, he refers to this “unhappy 
country,” and how utterly unable to ac- 
count for its ill-will. We cannot sym- 
oor with Mr. Alison in his surprise, 
or, in all our knowledge of the history 
of nations, we have never read of such 
national perfidy and oppression and cru- 
elty so long continued, as the whole his- 
tory of the English and Irish connection 
presents. How England could have 
heaped more insults and wrong and 
misery on Ireland than she has, without 
exterminating her, we are unable to see. 

“ The first British sovereign,” says Mr. 
Alison, «* who directed his attention to 
the improvement of Ireland, was James 
{. He justly boasted, that there would 
be found the true theatre of his glory, 
and that he had done more in a single 
reign for the improvement of that impor- 
fant part of the empire than al] his pre- 
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decessors from the days of Henry II.” 
And what was the result of all this kind- 
ness on the part of James I., « Instead 
of increased tranquillity and augmented 
gratitude, there broke out, shortly after, 
the dreadful rebellion of 1641, which 
was only extinguished in oceans of 
blood.” Poor return this for the kindness 
of the indulgent monarch. But in what 
consisted the kindness of King James, 
that it so outshone all that had been done 
by his predecessors since Henry II., and 
which, instead of awakening gratitude, 
exasperated the Irish into rebellion? Eli- 
zabeth had commenced an extensive 
scheme of confiscating Irish estates, but 
as she approached her grave her injustice 
alarmed her fears, for she thought of that 
tribunal above all earthly tribunals, and 
immediately gave order to have the con- 
fiscation stopped, and some of the estates 
restored. The very first act of kind Kin 

James was to recommence this plan o 

confiscation. The Earls of Tyrone and 
Tyrconnel first fell beneath his hand. Un- 
der the pretext that they were engaged in 
a Catholic conspiracy, which was not 
only never proved, but never atlempted 
to be proved, all the land of which they 
were chiefs, to the amount of 500,000 
acres, fell to King James. Having ac- 
complished this benevolent act, he under- 
took to establish an English colony there, 
but fearing the Irish Sotienens would 
defeat his plans, he created forty boroughs 
at once in order to have a majority in the 
house. This was very kind of the king, 
but his kindness did not stop here. His 
next act was to appoint a commission 
« for the discovery of defective titles” in 
Irish estates. A band of “ discoverers,” 
who were rewarded according to their 
success, went through the country prying 
into the private affairs of the nobility, 
and wringing from them large sums as 
fees to pay for not being robbed. But 
witnesses had also to be suborned, bribes 
and tortures and violence used, till the 
annual expense of carrying out this 
kingly robbery amounted to £16,000, or 
nearly $80,000, more than the whole re- 
venue of Ireland. The next kind act of 
this king of blessed memory, was to start 
a scheme to get the whole province of 
Connaught into his royal hands. The 
proprietors of the land becoming alarmed, 
offered to the covetous monarch £10,000 
to let them alone ; and while he was bal- 
ancing between the money in hand and 
the whole province of Connaught in 
prospect, the « King of kings” summoned 
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him away from the throne he had stained 
with injustice and blood. We confess 
the Irish were not eminently grateful for 
the espionage, confiscation, and robbery, 
that James graciously granted them, and it 
is difficult for us to see on what “ prin- 
ciples of human nature” they should be. 
It is equally untrue that the rebellion 
followed this extraordinary generosity 
of James. The rebellion did not take 
lace till after the accession of Charles [. 
o save themselves in future, a large 
meeting of gentlemen was held in Dublin, 
at which a bill of rights was drawn up, 
entitled “Graces.” The king’s signa- 
ture to this was asked, and a promise 
iven of an amount of £50,000 for 
the use of the crown. The king gave 
his promise, took the money, and then 
refused to nt the “Graces.” On 
the top of this falsehood, the Earl of 
Strafford began to carry out James’ plan 
of the settlement of Connaught. This 
was followed by robberies and injustice 
in the shape of confiscations, backed by 
500 horsemen, till the indignation of the 
people broke over all bounds; and then 
the rebellion commenced, and not till 
then. We charge Mr. Alison here with 
more than ignorance. He has misstated 
some of the most obvious facts in Eng- 
lish history. There is not a tyro in his- 
tory unacquainted with the perfidy of the 
English government towards Ireland, and 
that she has never granted her any pri- 
vileges until they were wrung out by 
stern necessity, and the threatened horrors 
ofa civil war. If Lord Castlereagh could 
rise from his suicidal grave, he could 
whisper some truths in Mr. Alison’s ear, 
that might enlighten his conscience if not 
affect his narrative. 
To g° over the mere enactments against 
{reland, would be the severest argument 
inst all that Mr. Alison has said. 
rom the statute of Kilkenny, in 1367, 
which declared «that if any of English 
descent should use an Irish name, the 
Irish language, or observe Irish customs, 
he should forfeit his estates until securit 
was given for his conformity to Englis 
habits,” and in which it was forbidden 
“to entertain any native minstrel or 
story-teller, or to admit an Irish horse to 
graze mn the pasture of an English sub- 
ject ;” to the ying of the Union by 
50,000 troops, and bribes to the amount 
of $5,000,000 under the infamous Castle- 
reagh, and the breaking of the solemn 
promise that the exchequers should be 
kept separate, the acts of the government 
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of England have been worthy the worst 
days of the inquisition. The barbarous 
massacres that have been perpetrated by 
successive monarchs, the repeated con- 
fiscations of a large portion of the entire 
island, the robbing her of her legislature 
by fraud and violence, the oppressive 
action of the tithe system, and the drain- 
age of nearly six millions annually, by 
absenteeism, and the scorn, and injustice, 
and contumely heaped on her for centu- 
turies, have so exasperated the people that 
there is constant and terrible danger of out- 
breaks. Asa conclusion of all this, Mr. 
Alison declares it to be an’ incontes- 
tible fact that Ireland is unfit for a 
popular government, and that a “ wise 
philanthrophy ” dictates that she should 
now “receive for half a century, a wise, 
humane, but despotic government.” Were 
the English statesmen such fools as to 
believe this, we should have one of the 
bloodiest massacres that ever stained the 
pages of history. He seems utterly un- 
conscious of the progress of the human 
mind towards its rights, and imagines 
that it needs only a few bayonets to 
arrest all its inquiries, and check all its 
impulses He speaks in the same man- 
ner of the Catholic Emancipation Bill, 
and though he acknowledges the princi- 
ple to be true in the abstract that religious 
opinions should not subject a man to 
civil disabilities, yet the result has proved 
that in the case of Ireland this act of sim- 
ple justice was unwise, for instead of paci- 
fying the country it has only taught it to 
increase its demands, till now the cry of 
repeal swells over the land. It may 
have been unwise, but all the aristocracy 
of England could not delay it without 
commencing a massacre that would have 
loaded England with endless infamy, and 
brought down on her the curses of the 
civilized world. Is Lord Brougham’s 
history of this fearful excitement a fic- 
tion? The petition accompanying this 
bill was rejected by parliament on the 
very grounds Mr. Alison presents at this 
late day. This was in the winter; but 
during the summer agitation and excite- 
ment increased to such an alarming ex- 
tent, and the petition came back, multi- 
plied by so many voices and with so 
stern and fierce an aspect, that noble lords 
began to balance between a civil war 
and an act of the plainest justice. The 
next winter passed away in uttering just 
such arguments as Mr. Alison now 
claims to be so weighty; but on the re- 
turn of spring it became evident that a 
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revolution was inevitable without the 
passage of the bill, and it passed. There 
was no other choice in the case. We 
remarked the same unconsciousness of 
the inevitable tendency of the spirit of 
the age in which he lived, when speak- 
ing of the French Revolution. Again 
and again he puts his finger on the very 
point where the revolution could have 
been arrested with the utmost ease—nay, 
in one instance he asserts that the Vendean 
peasantry could have marched into Paris 
and re-erected the Bourbon throne. He 
seems to have about the same idea of the 
providence of God in this struggle of 
man for his rights, that Moreau had of 
it in battle, when he said he usually 
found it favored the strong battalions. 

A revolution in France wasas inevitable 
as fate itself. Oppression and sufferin 
had reached the point of despair. Reus 
that they never go. In the same spirit 
and in the same ignorance, he speaks of 
the Reform Bill, starting with the princi- 
ple, that the true idea of government is 
to have the “greatest amount of Freedom 
with the least minimum of Democracy,” 
and that clamors for reform should never 
be granted except when there are real 
grievances; he condemns the expedien- 
cy of the passage of the Reform Bill. It 
was, he declares, a mere aggression of 
the democratic spirit which should have 
been met and stifled at once ; for to yield 
to its demands, is only learning it to 
make greater demands, as subsequent 
history has shown. This theory is cor- 
rect, when applied to a feudal govern- 
ment. Wedo not object to the logic, 
but to the belief that it could be practi- 
cally carried out. The aristocracy of 
England reasoned precisely in the same 
way, and soundly, too; but they found 
a spirit abroad stronger than their logic. 
The foe they had to contend with was 
not one of bone and muscle, that could be 
thrust through with the bayonet or suffo- 
cated in a prison. Macauley knew it, 
when he thundered forth in the House of 
Commons, “ through Parliament or over 
Parliament this bill will pass.” Earl 
Grey knew it when he resigned the 
premiership because the bill could not 
pass, and when recalled, made its pas- 
sage the condition of his return, declaring 
that otherwise he could not save Eng- 
land from a civil war. Of this stern 
necessity, this absolute omnipotence of 
the spirit that is now abroad in the 
world, Mr. Alison seems entirely uncon- 
scious. His remedy for Democracy, in 
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all its stages and movements, is physical 
force, and, so far as his doctrines have 
influence on the Continent of Europe, 
they will augment the present evils, and 
hence increase the violence of their ulti- 
mate cure. 

It is a relief to turn from these events, 
in the narrative of which Mr. Alison’s 
prejudiced feelings so bias his judgment 
and truth, to those stirring scenes which 
made Europe for nearly thirty years one 
wide battle-field. While Mr. Alison 
stands and looks off on the continent, 
after Bonaparte’s star arose in the troubled 
heavens, his English sympathies do not 
tor such obstacles in the way of relating 
acts. Especially after Bonaparte shows 
his aristocratic tendencies, does he ex- 
hibit for him a high admiration. The 
heroic character of the conqueror of so 
many battles, necessarily wakens, in one 


of Mr. Alison’s poetic temperament, an 


interest which is quite strong enough to 
secure fair treatment fromhim. He does 
Napoleon full justice, and if he errs at 
all, does so in making him too unlike 
ordinary mortals. In the description of 
a battle we have never seen Mr. Alison’s 
superior. Before his excited imagination 
the field rises again with all its magnifi- 
cent array. He looks on the formation 
of the line, the moving of the columns, 
the charge of the cavalry, and all the 
uproar and thunder of battle, with the 
eye of a poet. He beholds nothing but 
heroism in the commonest soldier, if he 
but fights bravely, and the trade of war 
is to him a splendid tragedy. This 
vividness of imagination and excitement 
of feeling give to his descriptions a life, 
that, for the time, make them passing 
realities. They throw over his narrative 
also the charm of freshness ; and his style, 
which, when he endeavors merely to 
write elegantly, is bombastic, becomes 
clear and vigorous. How much allow- 
ance is to be made for his imagination, is 
not so easy to say, and we suspect that 
most of his readers would rather be 
wrong on some details than lose the 
vividness of the picture. The mere his- 
toric parts being only a compilation from 
other works, they owe their chief excel- 
lence to the charm of Mr. Alison’s style. 
The work also is the only English one 
devoted to those thirty years that wit- 
nessed the rise and glory and downfall 
of the French empire. Perhaps no bet- 
ter will be written, yet Mr. Alison’s owes 
more than is generally conceded, to the 
period he has chosen for his history. 
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Thirty years of such stirring scenes, 
lofty achievements, and awful disaster, 
the earth never before witnessed. First 
comes the French revolution, that terrific 
explosion, that buried the king, the throne, 
the aristocracy, and a million of men in 
one bloody grave. Its scenes of violence 
and massacre, its exhibitions of valor and 
affection, and desperation and ferocity, 
make the difficulty of the historian to 
consist in knowing what to reject rather 
than what to choose. 

Next rises before us that strange being, 
so powerful for evil or for » Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, who afterward scarcely 
leaves the held of vision, till he disappears 
forever in the war-cloud of Waterloo. 
The campaign of Italy follows in quick 
succession, with its bloody field of Ma- 
rengo and Novi and Arcola and Lodi. 
Searcely has the battle-cloud swept from 
the empire of the Cesars, revealing a new 
dynasty there, before the gleaming of 
French lances is seen around the pyra- 
mids of Egypt. Spain is covered with 
battle-fields—the Alps with mighty ar- 
mies, straggling where the foot of the 
chamois scarce dares to tread. Jena and 
Austerlitz and Wagram and Borodino, 
rise, one after another, before our aston- 
ished sight, and Moscow’s towers blaze 
over the army of the Empire. Never be- 
fore were such materials furnished, ready 
made, to the historian. All varieties of 
war, from the ferocious and headlon 
violence of the mob round the palaces o 
Paris, to the encounter of the steadiest 
armies of Europe—from the wild charge 
of the Cossack, on the plains of Rus- 
sia, to the fiery valor of the Turkish 
cavalry, in the deserts of Egypt, we see 
oe shade and degree and quality of 
combat. The same is true of the scenery 
amid which all this is laid. Amid the 
= of the Alps and the vineyards of 

taly—on the sierras of Spain and the 
sands of Egypt—amid the heat of the de- 
sert and the snows of a Russian winter— 
on the Nieman and Danube and Rhine 
and Tiber and ancient Nile, is seen the 
march of armies and heard the thunder 
of battle. And seldom does the world 
witness such distinguished men as moved 
amid these scenes. There was Pitt and 
Burke and Fox and Talleyrand and Ney 
and Murat and Moreau and Lannes 
and Macdonald and Wellington and 
Bonaparte. And never, in modern his- 
tory, were such results accomplished. 
A common soldier rises to the empire of 
half of Europe—thrones are overthrown, 
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kings discrowned, dynasties changed, 
and the oldest monarchies of Europe on 
their knees before a single adventurer, 
The strange spectacle of kings searching 
round their overturned thrones for thei: 
fallen crowns—princes begging for bread 
through the civilized world, and Europe 
shaking to the tread of a single man, is 
here presented for the first time to our 
astonished view. We behold the power 
of kings broken, and hear the final knell 
of tyranny rung. And all this is seen 
amid the tumult of battle, where prodi- 
gies of valor are performed unparalleled 
in the history of man. The peasants of 
Vendee fight and fall about their homes, 
with the heroism of the Spartan band at 
Thermopyle. Bonaparte drags his artil- 
lery over the Alpine pass that Hannibal 
trod before him. Macdonald fights with 
the avalanche that bears down whole 
companies by his side, or leads his mighty 
column straight into the murderous fire 
of the enemy, leaving in his path a swath 
of his dead followers, as he moves, till 
only fifteen hundred are left around him. 
Undaunted and unscathed, he still pushes 
the torn head of his column into the ene- 
my’s lines, ——- that he carries an 
empire with him. Murat and the fiery 
Ney lead on their strong battalions where 
the bravest shrink ; and, last of all, come 
the heroic courage, the reckless daring, 
and awful carnage of Waterloo. These 
scenes no pen can paint better than Mr. 
Alison’s; and had he but shown himself 
superior to the narrow prejudices of a 
bigot, and taken the trouble to inform 
himself on some points where his we 
have made his facts, his history would 
have been as reliable as it is entertaining. 
We might select from these pages de- 
scriptions that are perfect pictures, re- 
maining among the distinct things of 
memory. There is Arcola and Bonaparte 
standing on the bridge with the standard 
in his Lana, refusing to stir from the 
storm of shot that swept where he stood, 
till borne back by his own serene 
There is Wagram, with the island in the 
Danube, converted, for a while, into a 
theatre, where genius wrought like ma- 
ic, and beside it the battle-field, with 
naparte on his milk-white charger, 
slowly riding backwards and forwards 
before his lines that winced to the murder- 
ous fire of the enemy’s artillery—himself 
undaunted and unharmed, though the 
grape-shot rattled like hail-stones around 
him. There, too, are Eylau, Borodino, 
and Austerlitz, and there the mighty 
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columns of France disappearing, one 
after another, in the heavy snow-drifts 
of Russia. ‘These are vivid sketches ; so 
also is the last interview of Bonaparte 
with Metternich, before the latter joined 
the allies. We see the bonfires kindled 
along the Bohemian mountains, announc- 
ing » te joyful intelligence to the host that 
lay encamped in the valley beyond. The 
mad ride of Bonaparte to Paris, to save 
the city that had already falten into the 
hands of the enemy, his uncontrollable 
impetuosity that drove on his carriage 
till the axletrees took fire, his fiery and 
characteristic soliloquy on the way, are 
all admirably drawn. 

But the campaign in Egypt brings out 
again his English sympathies, and his 
statistics differ, of course, from those of 
the French. So in the peninsular cam- 
paign, he looks at the deeds and achieve- 
ments of the English, through a magri- 
fying glass of huge dimensions, and 
at those of the French through the same 
glass inverted. He may think, however, 
he compensates for this by reversing the 
process, when he surveys the numbers, 
position, and comparative strength of the 
two armies. This double method of 
magnifying and dwindling, makes quite 
a difference in the impression conveyed 
of this whole campaign. The same bias 
of his judgment by his feelings, is ex- 
hibited in his account of the battle of 
Waterloo. No one but an Englishman 
ever stood on that battle-field with the 
map of it in his hand—and even the Eng- 
lish account of it before him—without 
being convinced, that but for the timely 
arrival of Blucher, Wellington would 
have been defeated. Yet Mr. Alison 
declares that Bonaparte would have been 
repulsed had not Blucher arrived, and all 
that the latter accomplished was to con- 
vert the defeat into a total rout. The 
only fact he predicates this assertion on, 
is the repulse of the imperial guard 
before the junction of Blucher. But in 
the first place, Bonaparte would not have 
made that desperate charge at the time he 
did, but for the approach of the Prussians. 
It was done to force the English lines 
and place himself between the two ar- 
mies, that he might fight them separate, as 
he did at Novi. If Grouchy had kept 
Blucher in check, Bonaparte would have 
soon broke down the already exhausted 
English squares, and at a later moment 
led on his fresh indomitable guard to 
complete the victory. In the second 
place, although the guard was routed, 

11 
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they formed again into two immense 
squares, and endeavored to stay the 
reversed tide of battle, and if Blucher had 
not been there with his fifty thousand 
fresh troops, Wellington could not have 
followed up his success, and would have 
been compelled to remain as he had done 
all day, on the defensive. Wellington 
himself, in his dispatches, says: “I 
should not do justice to my feelings, or 
to Marshal Blucher and the Prussian 
army, if I did not attribute the successful 
result of this arduous day to the cordial 
and timely assistance [ received from 
them.” (Wellington versus Alison.) [f 
there is one thing clear to the impartial 
mind, when standing on that field, it is 
that if Blucher had staid away, as did 
Grouchy, or Grouchy came up, as did 
Blucher, that Wellington would have 
been utterly routed. It was a desperate 
movement of the British general, to make 
the stand he did, and he knew it, and no- 
thing but unforeseen circumstances saved 
him from ruin. The “stars” fought 
against Bonaparte on that day; his ca- 
reer was run, and the hour of retribution 
had come. But with the whole conti- 
nental ay 5 we have nothing to do. 
That Mr. Alison should often disagree 
with Jomini and other French historians, 
is natural. We do not profess to have 
his knowledge of military tactics, for 
there is not a battle lost by the allies in 
which he does not place his finger on the 
very point where the issue turned and 
where ordinary clear-sightedness could 
not have redeemed the day. In reading 
his reflections on every engagement, the 
reader is foreed constantly to exclaim, 
‘** what a pity Mr. Alison could not have 
been there—he could have so easily 
changed the result.” 

We have had to do simply with the 
impressions conveyed by this history— 
its philosophy and logic concerning the 
great question of republicanism ; for it 
would be impossible to embrace the 
whole work in the limits of a single ar- 
ticle. Besides, the s les of armies 
and nations may be falsified with com- 
parative impunity, but to be untrue when 
treating of the conflict between the two 
great principles of democracy and des- 
potism, whose results are to reach re- 
motest ages and affect the most intimate 
relations of society, is the worst crime a 
historian can commit in the present crisis 
of the world. We have gone over the 
history of Ireland and the French revolu- 
tion, to show the strength of Mr. Alison’s 
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bigoted monarchical feelings, and how 
utterly unable or unwilling he is to see 
the truth when it conflicts with his pre- 
judices. If his sympathies plunge him 
into inextricable blunders when writing 
of those nations, we are prepared for al- 
most any amount of error in his accounts 
of the United States and the Last War. 
The chapter which opens our history is 
is a specimen of his attempt at fine writ- 
ing when he is not really excited. The 
whole of it is fitter for a popular de- 
clamation, or second rate m ine, than 
ve history. Does he wish to say that 
e waters of the Mexican gulf are clear, 
he says, “ the extraordinary clearness of 
the water reveals to the astonished ma- 
riner the magnitude of its pe spree and 
discloses, even at the depth of thirty fa- 
thoms, the gigantic vegetation which, 
even so far beneath the surface, is drawn 
forth by the attraction of a vertical sun.” 
Does he wish to state that beautiful is- 
lands are sprinkled over its bosom, he 
says, “in the midst of these glassy waves, 
rarely disturbed by a ruder breath than 
the zephyrs of spring, [wholly untrue by 
the way,] an archipelago of perfumed 
islands is placed, which repose like bas- 
kets of flowers on the tranquil surface of 
the ocean.” Does he wish to inform us 
that grapes grow in profusion on its 
shores, he says, “‘ grapes are so plenty 
upon every shrub, that the surge of the 
ocean, as it lazily rolls in upon the shore 
with the quiet winds of summer, dashes 
its spray upon the clusters.” This might 
adorn the maiden speech of a college so- 
phomore, or be a very fine paragraph 
with which to open a chapter of a novel, 
but in this it is the merest “ prose run 
mad.” Alike inappropriate is his long 
description of our continent and equally 
long dissertation upon its early inhabit- 
ants. Such a duty belongs to one who 
writes our ng from the beginning, 
and not to him who simply cuts out the 
Last War for his topic. Trjeed, Mr. Ali- 
son seems so profoundly impressed with 
the magnitude and importance of his 
views on matters entirely irrelevant to 
to his main purpose, that he takes vast 
semi-circles to bring them all in. After 
dilating with more poetry than profundity 
on our savages, and describing our vast 
primeval forests, where, to use his own 
words, “ the hatchet of the civilized man 
has never been heard,” he comes to our 
present characteristics. At first, he en- 
deavors to account for the vast difference 
between the condition of the inhabitants 
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of the Canadian provinces and those of 
our Northern States. We should expect 
here to find something said of our differ- 
ent forms of government, and the different 
character of those who landed on Ply. 
mouth Rock and those who first settled 
along the northern shores of tne St. Law- 
rence. Not a bit of it—the chief cause 
of our pre-eminence in the States, he de- 
clares to be owing to our “ paper credit.” 
And yet he makes this very “ paper cre- 
dit,” that has wrought such wonders in 
our political and social condition, one of 
the great inherent evils of our republican 
institutions. His philosophy is as flexi- 
ble as his facts, ro bends to any absurd- 
ity, however great, if it will only teach 
the one great lesson he is so profoundly 
impressed with—the evils of republican- 
ism. Scarcely is he delivered of this 
sage remark, before he tells us that labo: 
is so much in demand here and so liber- 
ally rewarded, “that a widow with eight 
children is sought after and married as an 
heiress,” The reader has scarcely time 
to awake from this new and astounding 
fact, before he goes on to state, that the 
American agriculturist is wholly unlike 
those of all other lands, in that he has 
no attachment to the soil he occupies. 
The wandering propensities of our farm- 
ers are so strong, that he calls our social 
system “THE NOMADE AGRICULTURAL 
state.” If he made this assertion so 
strongly, in order to justify him in apply- 
ing the new title he puts in capitals, we 
have nothing to say. But if he intended 
it for a fact, he has been very unfortunate 
in the authorities he has consulted. He- 
reditary feeling is also “unknown,” so 
that there is no attachment to the old 
homestead or the old fixtures of our birth- 
place. So “wholly unknown,” Mr. Al- 
ison declares it to be, that « even family 
portraits, pictures of beloved parents, are 
often not framed, as it is well understood 
that at the death of the head of the family 
they will be sold and turned into dollars 
to be divided among the children!” We 
doubt whether even Mrs. Trollope would 
swear to this statement, and Basil Hall 
er would refuse to stand as authority 
or it. 

But having proved this deplorable 
state of our country by his own asser- 
tion, he adduces Mungo Park as evidence 
that even the most degraded and savage 
negro tribes of Africa possess, and in 
an eminent degree, this attachment s0 
“ wholly unknown” among us. This is 
truly a distressing picture of our condi- 
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tion. Our large farming population is 
only a slightly improved breed of the 
Arabs, and go wandering about without 
a home—without any of those local 
attachments which make certain spots 
« Palestines and Meccas of the mind :’>— 
carrying their unframed pictures in their 
hands, haunted by the fear of the « dol- 
lars.” Not wholly destitute of natural 
affection, which even the tiger and 
jackall have in common with us, we do 
afford “the pictures of our beloved 
parents,” running the dreadful risk of 
the final partition—but the frames, the 
plain cherry wood frames, costing four 
and sixpence, we retuse to buy, lest they 
be lost at last, by being divided among 
some “widow and eight children.” 
There is, doubtless, some profound phi- 
losophic principle lying at the bottom of 
the distinction to be made between the 
cost of the pictures and the cost of the 
frames, which Mr. Alison discovered by 
applying his monarchical stethescope to 
the breast of democracy, and he has 
wronged us, and waged the world, by 
not incorporating it in his history. It is 
fortunate the two facts of a ** widow with 
eight children” being an “ heiress,” and 
our strong Arabic tendencies, are put 
together ; otherwise, we might be over- 
run with poor English widows and their 
numerous progeny. Some few of these, 
from Leeds, Manchester, and Birming- 
ham, we have seen in our manufacturing 
districts, with even more than “ eight 
children,” and, heaven knows, they 
looked like anything but “ heiresses.” 
Tribe after tribe of our nomadic farmers 
had wandered past them without grasp- 
ing the fortune. When our history be- 
comes as old as the Roman history now 
is, with what astonishment will men 
read of a state of society where a 
* widow and eight children” were looked 
upon as some “ rich freighted argosy.” 
But notwithstanding the high price of 
labor, and the general competence that 
prevails in the rural districts, he adds, as 
an offset, that « pauperism exists to a dis- 
tressing extent in many of the first peo- 
pled states along the sea-coast, and nearly 
all the great commercial towns of the 
Union; poor-rates are in consequence 
Senerally established, and benevolence is 


Penitentiary, . ; 

Alms House (adults), . 
aN « (children), 
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taxed nearly as severely as in the old 
monarchies and dense — of the 
European nations.” his statement, 
standing alone and without explanation, 
is untrue ; for though as much money may 
be paid by the benevolent to relieve the 
poor in some of our cities, as in the cities 
of Europe, there is not a fourth part 
of the demand for it. Besides, poor-rates 
are not established at all in the sense 
conveyed by the passage. The poor- 
rates of England are a thing unknown 
here. But, granting it all, from whence 
come these paupers? From “the old 
monarchies, and out of the dense popu- 
lation of the European nations ;’—a fact 
Mr. Alison did not find it convenient to 
state. To say nothing of the conti- 
nental nations that make a system of des- 
patching their paupers and criminals to 
the United States, it needs but to look at 
England herself to find ample cause for 
the pauperism that is forced upon us. 
In one year, between June of 1835 and 
July of 1836, the Law Commissioners of 
England reported that seven thousand and 
seventy-five paupers were expatriated at 
the cost of $196,000. The proportion 
that came here it is not difficult to con- 
jecture. Lord Stanley declared, not long 
since, in the English Parliament, that for 
five years, excepting 1838, the average 
amount of emigration to British America 
alone was from 75,000 to 80,000 annu- 
ally. In 1840, there were 90,700 left 
England. In 1841, there were 118,475. 
In 1842, 15,000 left in April alone, and 
during the three months ending last June, 
25,008 arrived in New York city. The 
whole number, for the past year, is esti- 
mated at 59,000 to New York city alone. 
How many of these are paupers, or 
become so, may be inferred from the fact, 
that out of 47,571 aliens arrived in one 
year, 38,057, soon after they landed, had 
no occupation. Place these facts beside 
the following table published in the 
American Quarterly Review of 1838 :— 
«In the city of New York, the following 
extracts have been obtained, illustrative 
of the comparative amount of poverty 
and crime, as existing among native 
Americans and foreigners, from all parts 
of the United States. 


Total. Foreigners. 

593 203 over one-third 
. 1,355 969 “* two-thirds 

772 579 6 “6 

238 170 “6 “ 
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Bellevue Hospital (maniac), 
City Hospital (1833), . 
« “(actual state), 


City Dispensary, (male indoor patients) 1,126 563 


(female) « “ 
(male outdoor) *“ 
(female) “ “ 


se “ec 


se “ce 


We have taken this table, ready fur- 
nished to our hands, to save the trouble 
of compiling one ourselves, and because 
it refers to that period on which Mr. 
Alison is supnosed to have had his eye 
more particuiarly, when he wrote his 
ener It is inevitable that pauperism 
should exist in our country, so long as 
England is allowed to deposite her tens of 
thousands of poor annually on our shore. 
The vessels from that land of liberty, 
where property and life is secure, and 
monarchy and aristocracy shower down 
their blessings on the people, and the 
wealthy church provides for the « gra- 
tuitous instruction of the poor,” are like 
Ave torrents, which descend in spring 
and deposite their mud in the fair valleys 
below. Vessels have arrived filled with 
paupers alone, and “ the amount expended 
during seven years by the authorities of 
New 4 for the support of foreign 
paupers, was $975,016 10,°* while our 
own countrymen received but a third of 
that sum. ““ More than $50,000 is annu- 
ally paid, by tax on the citizens of New 
York, for the support of foreign pauper- 
ism ;” and, of tte 2,790 white adults in 
the Alms House, Asylum, and Peniten- 
tiary this year, 1881, or more than two- 
thirds, are foreigners. 

Let this ceaselsss flow of paupers con- 
tinue towards our shore a fittle longer, 
and Mr. Alison’s words will be true, that 
* benevolence is as heavily taxed as in 
some of the old monarchies of Europe.” 
He must, or should have known this 
state of things before speaking of pauper- 
ism in this country, and given us credit 
for that which he now places upon us as a 
stigma. ‘They are your paupers, Mr. Ali- 
son, that ‘tax our benevolence” so heavi- 
ly—Englishmen, filled with all the noble 
aspirations of British subjects, brought 
up under the blessed influence of a mo- 
narchy, aristocracy, and church establish- 
ment, that choke our alms-house, live on 
our money, and darken our prospects. 
Your church, with its “gratuitous pro- 
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Total. Foreigners. 
177 101 _—inear two-thirds 

. 1,983 908 <* one-third 

2,034 1000 “ ss 
one-half 
1,670 917 near three-fifths 
5,555 3,666 over ee 
7,876 4,748 * ss 


vision for the instruction of the poor,” 
leaves to our voluntary system to edu- 
cate the tens of thousands she sends here 
in ignorance. 

And here, we would remark a great 
objection to the notes added in Mr. lie 

rs edition. They lack manliness and 
independence. For instance, the laugh- 
able assertion of Mr. Alison, respecting 
our slight hereditary feeling, is gravely 
met, and the division of family estates 
accounted for, on the ground, that we 
have seen the evils of primogeniture. So 
also, is the charge, that we have no 
literature, etc., refuted by a catalogue of 
our colleges, published books, &c. If 
Mr. Alison sees fit to make assertions so 
utterly destitute of delicacy and truth as 
these, they should be put in the catalogue 
of Trollopiana, and treated as such. He 
can, if he likes, gravely declare that we 
are the original types of Lord Monboddo’s 
theory of the human race, but it does 
not follow that we are soberly to set to 
work, to prove that we are not monkeys, 
and hairy, and give measurements and 
affidavits to show that we correspond 
to ordinary men. The historian is ridi- 
culed in such cases, more than those he 
slanders. When speaking of the evils of 
republicanism, he draws still more largely 
on his fancy for facts, and says, “asa 
natural consequence of this state of 
things, (referring to the practical action 
of the principle of equality), «« there is in 
opposition to the will or ions of the 
majority, no security whatever, either 
for life or property in America ;” and 
again, “is life secure in the United 
States, when Property is placed in such 
imminent peril? Experience, terrible 
experience proves the reverse, and de- 
monstrates, that not only is existence en- 
dangered, but law is powerless against 
the once excited passions or violence 
of the ple. The atrocities of the 
French Revolution, cruel and heart-rend- 
ing as they were, have been exceeded on 
the other side of the Atlantic.” Much is 





* Vid. The Crisis. 
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to be allowed for the extravagant as- 
sertions of a man of Mr. Alison’s pe- 
culiarly excitable temperament and —- 
anti-republican feeling ; and, we shoul 
feel inclined to put this down as one of 
his wild statements, made in a moment 
of irritability, did we not find the same 
declaration repeated and amplified in the 
concluding reflection of his work. He 
states there, “that deeds of violence 
have been perpetrated in many parts of 
the United States by the tyrant majority, 
with entire impunity, of so frightful a 
character, that, they exceed in cruelty all 
the savage atrocity of the French Reyo- 
lution, and have made the Americans fain 
to seek a parallel for them in the hideous 
persecutions and iniquities, which have 
torever disgraced the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion.” This reiteration and enlarge- 
ment of the first assertion, destroys our 
charity ; and we charge on Mr. Alison 
here a deliberate and downright false- 
hood. We will not dwell a moment on 
the miserable subterfuge, that a negro 
has heen burned alive, by a mob of ex- 
cited men, for acrime almost unparalleled 
in its atrocity. The statement as it 
stands, and the impression intended to 
be conveyed by it, is utterly destitute of 
truth, and Mr. Alison knew it when he 
made it. It was an ebullition of passion 
and fancy together, unworthy the writer 
of a pretended impartial history. Besides, 
he is testimony against himself in the 
case ; for in repeated instances, when ce- 
scribing the atrocities of the French 
Revolution, he declares them without a 
parallel in the history of the world. 
Against the declaration that, life and 
property are insecure, we wil] make no 
defence, because it is mere assertion, 
which any one could have made just as 
easily, and no one left more unsustained 
by any proof; but this we do say—for 
every man killed in this country the last 
twenty years, by the violence of the mob, 
we will find ten killed in England by the 
same cause ; and for every dollar of pro- 
perty destroyed in the United States, by 
popular fury, we will show one hundred 
thus wasted in England. If he could have 
for once, consented to leave the regions 
of fancy, and gone into statistics, we 
would have offset them with an account 
of the riots in Birmingham, Manchester, 
and Bristol, the mob in the Bull Ring, 
swaying like a forest tothe tempest, the 
night the Reform Bill was strugglin 
through Parliament, and the «torch an 
daggre meetings” in every part of the 
ingdom. 
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We might read “ the People’s Charter” 
aloud, striking at the very foundation of 
the English Government, and yet it was 
rolled into Parliament by 4,000 deter- 
mined men, signed by 3,500,000 petition- 
ers. We might describe the midnight 
heavens made lurid with the incendiary’s 
torch over Birmingham—the burning of 
the Parliament House and Guildhall— 
the firing of York Cathedral and the con- 
flagration of the Armory of the Tower ;—- 
we might point to the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s house, stil] standing dilapidated, just 
as the mob left it—the meeting of 10,000 
men in Manchester, solemnly pledging 
themselves to pay no more taxes—the 
convocation of 26,000 on thehil!s of Acer- 
ington, swearing “ they will never peti- 
tion Parliament again, but will take redress 
into their own hands.” We might quote 
Mr. Macauley himself, when at mid- 
night, while the confused sound of the 
turbulent mob was without, he concluded 
his thrilling speech on the Reform Bill 
with “ through Parliament or cver Parlia- 
ment it must pass,” or Lord Brougham, 
when he says, “ those portentious appear- 
ances——_the growth of later times—those 
figments that stalk abroad of unknown 
stature and strange form—union of 
leagues and mustering of men in myriads, 
and conspiraciesagainst the exchequers— 
whence do they spring, and how come 
they to haunt our shore? What power 
engendered those uncouth shapes? What 
multiplied the monstrous births, till they 
people our land? Trust me, the same 
power which called into frightful exist- 
ence, and carried with resistless force the 
Irish volunteers of 1782—the same pow- 
er which rent in twain your empire and 
raised up thirteen hE eye: the same 
power which created the Catholic Asso- 
ciation and gave it Ireland for a portion. 
What power is that? Justice deserted, 
rights withheld, wrongs perpetrated, the 
foree which common injuries lend to 
millions.” We might speak in detail of 
these things and show where the balance 
lay of “security of life and property.” 

e might describe the burning of the 
hay stacks of the country, and the public 
edifices of the cities, all of which was 
“secure property.” We might point to 
the deadiy conflict of the populace with 
the soldiery, strewing the street with 
corpses, the threats to assassinate the 
Duke of Wellington, the murder of the 
Prime Minister’s Secretary in the streets 
of London, and the pistol shot of Francis 
that well nigh rid England of her Queen, 
to show how much more “ secure” life was 
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in England than here. If we could not 
with all these facts make “good our as- 
sertion, we would throw in the massa- 
cres of Ireland, and the riots of Wales, to 
fill up the measure, and show by parity of 
reasoning, how insecure life and property 
were under a monarchy. If these evils 
were simply pointed out as things to 
be deprecated and remedied, we would 
take the correction with becoming hu- 
mility; but they are exaggerated a 
thousand fold, and then all charged over 
to Liberty. They are not given as sim- 
ple facts of history, but to show the pe- 
culiar working of democracy, and are 
declared the natural and monstrous off- 
spring of our form of government. This 
we deny, and point to England to sub- 
stantiate our denial. There are the 
same “uncouth shapes,” multiplied and 
enlarged to a fearful extent; and if it be 
just to make the government responsible 
for their existence, how stands the Eng- 
lish monarchy. After guna up all 
the gossip and scattered rumors within 
his reach, and subjecting them to the 
coloring process of his own imagination, 
he triumphantly exclaims, “here, then, 
is a country in which, if they ever had 
on earth, republican principles have 
enjoyed the fairest grounds for trial, and 
the best opportunity for establishing their 
benefits. ey had neither a territorial 
aristocracy, nor a sovereign on the throne, 
nor an hereditary nobility, nor a national 
debt, nor an established church, which 
are usually held out as the impediments 
to the blessings of freedom in the Old 
World. How, then, has the republican 
system worked in this, the garden of the 
world and the land of promise?” The 
question is answered in the asking if 
his assertions be true, without the trouble 
of stating, as he does, that it is an utter 
failure, and that freedom here is only a 
name with which to conjure up horrible 
shapes of evil. But looking at England 
with the evils of our own country multi- 
en and enlarged, and with superadded 
iseases and miseries, under which she 
sickens and staggers like falling great- 
ness, we, also, may put the question Mr. 
Alison deems so annihilating. To em- 
ploy his own expression, (though we 
eg pardon for writing so ungrammatical 
a sentence) Here, then, is a country in 
which, if they ever had on earth, mo- 
narchical principles have enjoyed the 
fairest ground for trial and the best oppor- 
tunity for establishing their benefits— 
they have had an aristocracy, a sovereign, 
a throne, an hereditary nobility, a 
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national debt, an established church 
which are held out to be “no” impedi. 
ments of Freedom in the old world. And 
how has the monarchical system worked 
here? Let the Report of the Commis. 
sioners appointed to investigate the state 
of Ireland—of those sent to inquire into 
the condition of children employed in the 
mines and in the factories—let the na- 
tional debt itself, the starvation and suf- 
fering in every part of the land, forcing 
the inhabitants to other and freer states— 
let the speeches of Brougham and 
Macauley, and the writings of Carlyle, 
answer. As for ourselves, we believe 
this mode of reasoning on governments 
is unsafe, unless taken with great limita- 
tions. But if it be sound in one case it 
is in the other, and Mr. Alison will find 
that his logic, like Saturn, devours its 
own children. If pauperism, suffering, 
popular outbreaks, agitation and univer- 
sal disquiet, are substantial arguments 
against the principles on which a govern- 
ment is established, then the Monarchy 
he declares to be a model for the world 
stands condemned forever. 

As another instance of his novel mode 
of reasoning, we give the following para- 
graph, designed as a backer to the asser- 
tion, “ there isno independence of thought 
in America.” ‘Is it as usual,” he ex- 
claims, “to see candidates for popular 
favor there, at public meetings, maintain 
monarchical and aristocratical opinions, 
as it is in Great Britain to see them sup- 
port republicanism? Does the hall of 
Congiess resound with arguments in 
favor of a mixed monarchy in preference 
to a republic, in like manner as the 
English House of Commons does with 
declarations in favor of democratic and 
republican institutions?” After putting 
several questions of this sort in his eager 
way, he answers them himself, and de- 
clares, till this thing does happen there 
is no “real freedom or independence of 
thought” in America. We hardiy know 
which astonishes us most, the absolute 
want of common sense in this whole 
paragraph, or the stupidity of Mr. Alison 
in allowing it to be placed where it could 
throw such ridicule on himself. Does 
he not know that in every republican 
government, as well as limited monarchy, 
there are two parties, the more conserva- 
tive and the more liberal, and that those 
who uphold a democratic form of govern- 
ment in England are advocating a great 
party measure in the kingdom, and it 

as no more to do with independence of 
thought or freedom of debate, than the 
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discussion of the Reform Bill. To adopt 
Mr. Alison’s novel mode of reasoning we 
might ask, do we hear an unmixed des- 

tism advocated in England, as we do 
conservatism here? Do the halls of 
Parliament “ resound with arguments in 
favor’ of a pure tyranny? Till this does 
occur there can be no real « freedom and 
independence of thought” in the British 
nation, Yet this question might have 
some force in the latter case, for there are 
those in England who believe in a des- 

tism, while there are none here who 

jieve ina mixed monarchy. But until 
there are men found in the United States 
to admit what they believe a lie, and 
members of Congress plead for a doctrine, 
the very first attempt to carry out which 
by others they would resist with their 
blood, there can be no “ independence 
of thought.” He seems destitute of the 
ordinary sense of ordinary men, when 
speaking of this pane! His want of 
judgment is only equalled by his want 
of knowledge, and it surprises us how 
any literary man could be so ignorant 
of those things with which the English 
school children are familiar. How aman 
could so expose himself to ridicule by 
writing on topics he knows nothing of, 
is stranger than falsehood. He gravely 
speaks of the * two States of Massachu- 
setts and New England.” This he re- 
peats twice, exhibiting an ignorance of 
geography that would have sccured a 
pupil of one of our district schools a seat 
on the dunce block. Of the powers of the 
President, the manner of electing judges, 
and the Constitution itself, all of which 
he discourses about with the profoundest 
gravity, he knows nothing. He makes 
Washington give his casting vote in 
Congress at the time he was President 
of the United States ; and, speaking of the 
separate States of the Confederacy, and 
their powers, he says, “‘ so extensive and 
undefined are their powers, that it may 
be doubted whether they do not amount 
to those of declaring peace and war, and 
acting in all respects as independent 
States.” It «« may not be doubted” that 
they have power to rebel against the 
Union—so has Cornwall or Yorkshire to 
resist the English government ; but their 
powers are as well defined in this respect 
as words can make them; and if Mr. 
Alison had taken the trouble to read our 
Constitution, (as we must in charity think 
he never has done,) he would have found 
it expressly stated, that this power is 
vested in the President and Congress 
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alone. If one had said that because there 
had been insurrections in Ireland, and 
resistance to authority in Wales and Bir- 
mingham, that it “might be doubted” 
whether these separate portions of the 
kingdom had not power of declaring war, 
he would have made just as ridiculous a 
statement as Mr. Alison has done, and 
no more so. But he evidently thought 
he was declaiming against the evils of 
republicanism before an assembly of igno- 
rant Chartists—for, not content with ludi- 
crous fiction, he seeks after the horrible, 
declaring ** that murders and assassina- 
tions in open day, are not unfrequent 
among the members of Congress them- 
selves.” Mr. Alison would put even an 
Italian editor to the blush—since the latter 
is careful only to leave out every jtem 
of news bearing favorably on our insti- 
tutions, and give every account of a riot 
or misfortune; but the former makes 
facts to order while he orders his own 
facts. But that we should be in so deplo- 
rable a state, Mr. Alison makes out to be 
most natural: «‘ the American,” says he, 
«has no sovereign ; in him the aspirations 
of loyalty are lost; the glow of patriotic 
devotion is diffused over so immense a 
surface as to be well nigh evaporated. 
In the Canadian, on the other hand, 
patriotism is, in general, mingled with 
chivalry ; the lustre of British descent, 
the glories of British renown, animate 
every bosom, at least in the British race,” 
so that “* their character bears the same 
relation to the Americans that the Tyrolese 
do to the Swiss”—1. e. they are a far more 
noble, brave, and patriotic race. These 
great and commanding features of the 
Canadian character are working such 
wondrous effects in the race, that (he 
continues) they “‘may in some future 
period, come to counterbalance all the 
riches of the basin of the Mississippi, 
and re-assert in America the wonted supe- 
riority of northern valor over southern 
opulence.” We are glad Mr. Alison has 
opened our eyes to this impending danger, 
so that Congress may immediately set 
about strengthening the posts on our 
northern frontier. The irruption of these 
« Tyrolese of America,” has not, hereto- 
fore, been considered as a very proximate 
danger, and we trust that our representa- 
tives in Washington will attend to it, 
before they destroy themselves by mutual 
assassination. Our clergy and religious 
institutions fall also under his sweeping 
assertions. “Religion,” he says, “ has 
descended from its functions of denounc- 
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ing and correcting the national vices, and 
become little more, with a few noble 
exceptions, of which Channing is an 
illustrious example, than the re-echo of 
public opinion.” He adopts the senti- 
ments of Miss Martineau, (whose ram- 
bling sketches of society in the United 
States is, we verily believe, about the 
only book he has ever thoroughly read 
on our country,) in which she says that, 
“ the American clergy are the most back- 
ward and timid class in the society in 
which they live ; the least informed with 
true knowledge; the least conscious of 
that Christian and republican freedom, 
which, as the nat atmosphere of 
piety and holiness, it is their prime duty 
to cherish and diffuse.” This is not all ; 
*‘ the difficulties of the American church 
are yet to come.” Now the defence of 
the character of our religious institutions, 
as of our government, is one thing; the 
defence of the principles on which they 
are based, is another. These evils are 
not mentioned as historical facts, but 
brought in to prove his charges against 
a republican form of government, and to 
illustrate the evils of the voluntary sys- 
tem, and the necessity of an established 
church. They are condemned as a part 
of the “ republican system,” and he asks 
in triumph how it has worked in this 
“land of promise.” Very poorly, to be 
sure, if Mr. Alison, and a gossiping, 
garrulous woman, are to be received as 
authority Evil is inseparable from all 
institutions, and we do not claim ex- 
emption from the general law of nature, 
nor shall we attempt to disprove these 
allegations, but the argument he builds 
from them. We say that evils are at- 
tached to all systems; Mr. Alison de- 
clares that in this country, at least, they 
grow out of the system itself, and the 
orm of government to which it is adapt- 
ed. Before we try the other—the Eng- 
lish system—which he affirms to be 
necessary, let us see how it works, and 
what sort of a church and clergy it gives 
us under a monarchy. The two great 
evils Mr. Alison charges on the American 
church are, first, want of independence 
and faithfulness on the part of the clergy, 
in rebuking national sins: and, second, 
that it has no “gratuitous provision for 
the instruction of the poor.” Both of 
these grow out of the voluntary system. 
The minister deriving his support from 
the voluntary contributions of his parish, 
he dare not do otherwise than re-echo 
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their sentiments, while the poor, having 
nothing wherewith to pay, are bereft of 
the gospel. 

e might show how false are the im. 
pressions in this statement: but, in order 
to see the beauty of Mr. Alison’s con- 
clusions, we will grant, for the time be- 
ing, their truth, and inquire how much 
we should gain by adopting the English 
plan, which, we will allow, is not found- 
ed on republicanism or subject to its mu- 
tations. In the first place, the character 
of the English clergy, as a mass, is 
known, the world over, to be an thing 
but apostolic ; and we cannot see how it 
could well be otherwise. The aristoc- 
racy of England hold half the livings of 
the church in their own hands, giving 
them to whom they please, and ther 
spirituality and love of plain unpalatable 
truth, is known not to be peculiarly 
strong. No clergyman, who values his 
place, will offend eo patron, by showing 
the abuses of the aristocracy and the 
tremendous tax it levies on the working 
classes. Besides, the fattest of these 
livings are given to the younger sons ot 
nobility, through family or ministerial 
influence, who hire a curate, for a few 
hundred dollars, to perform the labor 
while they spend the income on the Con- 
tinent or in London. So generally does 
this custom prevail, that we find it stated 
in Hansard’s Debates (authority which 
Mr. Alison will not presume to question) 
that out of 10,496 clergymen of the es- 
tablished church, only 4,416 reside and 
labor among their people, while 6,080 
are out of their places. This naked fact 
more than offsets all he alleges against 
us, even if true ; for if the clergy are non- 
residents, it matters not what their cha- 
racter may he ;—England and the world 
are none the wiser or better for it. Their 
thoughts may be free, but their “ speech 
is never heard.” These livings are some- 
times sold at auction, to the highest bid- 
der. We have seen one advertised for 
sale in the London Times; and, to in- 
crease its value, it was added, that it 
was in the “immediate neighborhood 
of one or two of the first packs of fox- 
hounds in the kingdom.” The annual 
income was about one thousand dollars 
per year. With this and the fox-hounds, 
the clergyman could, doubtless, be suf- 
ficiently independent. We saw not long 
since, in the North Devonshire Journal, 
the following card :-- 
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“ The sporting friends of the Rev. John 
Russel gave him a dinner on Friday last, 
at the Golden Lion in this town, Barn- 
stable, on which occasion they presented 
him with a picture, by Mr. Lowden of 
Bath, representing the reverend gentle- 
man, mounted on his favorite hunter, sur- 
rounded with his dogs. The likenesses 
are said to be faithful, particularly of his 
horse, and the execution as highly credit- 
able to the rising artist. The picture was 
presented to Mr. Russel, as a tribute to his 
unwonted exertions in support of the 
sports of the field.” 


A very independent and spiritually 
minded man. But the topic is too trite. 
Every one knows what the fox-hunting 
non-resident clergy of England are. Ifhe 
does not, we refer him to the columns 
of the Court Journal, where, he will 
find what they are about, while the 
nation reels under suffering and oppres- 
sion, and her own clear-sighted states- 
men look grave as they contemplate the 
future. More than one third of the in- 
cumbents of the established church in 
[reland never reside in their parishes, 
while the revenues of some of the bishops 
are upwards of three hundred thousand 
dollars per annum. The Beresford family 
receive nearly halfa milion per annum 
from the church, army, and navy, but 
chiefly from the church. The archbishops 
of Canterbury and York, have incomes of 
over two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars. The bishops of Derry, Cloyne, 
Cashel, Cork, and Ferns, have an an- 
nual income, to which, the salary of the 
President of the United States is a mere 
fraction. Thatof the bishop of London, 
will soon be three hundred thousand dol- 
lars per annum. All these are the inde- 
pendent clergy under an established 
tiureh and a monarchy. The annual 
revenues to the church have been shown 
ir. a printed table, and they amount to 
the enormous sum of £9,459,565, or 
$45,405,912. The manner in which this 
is collected, proves that it is any thing 
buta voluntary contribution. The help- 
less widow, and the poor dissenting 
clergyman, and his conscientious parish- 
loner, who have suffered distraint on 
property, and imprisonment, will bear 
witness it is not a voluntary system. 
Nay, the cost and danger of col ecting 
tithes in Ireland, became so great, that 
they have been commuted, that is charged 
to the landlord, who must collect them 
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without cost or danger to the govern- 
ment. This immense revenue does cer- 
tainly afford a rare opportunity for the 
“gratuitous instruction of the poor ;” 
but the poor of England feel that such 
religion is a poor return for famine. Un- 
taught, unfed, and unclothed, how can 
they be instructed by that church which 
plunders them. We have read the Re- 
ports of the British and Foreign School 
Society, and have been astounded at the 
developments it makes of the ignorance 
of the lower classes. Out of 22,000 in- 
habitants in one parish of the city of 
Durham, only one in thirty receives in- 
struction. Out of 6,000 children in 
Wolverhampton, there is provision for 
the education of only one out of every 
nine. In Worcestershire, in sixty-six 
parishes, containing 14,000 inhabitants, 
there are only twelve schoolmasters, while 
in a territory of thirteen miles by seven, 
in Buckinghamshire, there was only one 
school where the poor could be taught. 
The same deplorable state of things ex- 
isted in Bucks County, Berkshire, and 
Kent. Thisis “ gratuitous provision” for 
the religious instruction of the poor, with 
a vengeance. The truth is, the laborer 
of England is forced to the starving point, 
to furnish the very money by which he is 
able to have this ** gratuitous provision,” 
which, after all, never reaches him. Half 
the money forced out of England by her 
tithe system would supply every parish 
with a clergyman and schoolmaster, and 
leave an ample fund for the poor. If 
republicanism saddled such a burden 
on us as the established church places 
on the neck of the British people, we 
should certainly cease to be republicans ; 
and, if Mr. Alison wishes to convince the 
world of the evils of free government, and 
slander it beyond recovery, let it be 
charged with the curses which England 
inflicts on her subjects through her 
church. Her “gratuitous provision” for 
the poor, islike the generosity of him, who 


* With one hand puts 
A penny in the urn of poverty, 
And with the other takes a shilling out.” 


What the future may be, destiny alone 
will reveal ; but if the present state of the 
church and clergy in the two countries are 
conclusive arguments on the character 
and action of the respective governments, 
we tremble for Mr. Alison’s model gov- 
ernment. We believe the logic is un- 
sound, applied in this unlimited way; 
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but we will abide the conclusions, and 
then ask as before, how stands the Eng- 
lish monarchy. 

As to the stereotyped charge, that there 
is no literature in America, it has been 
so often refuted that we will not re- 

eat the arguments furnished against it 

y the mere list of the works of American 
authors. England has been gathering up 
the treasures of her great minds for cen- 
turies—the noblest legacy she will leave 
to coming ages. To offer these by way 
of comparison to what we have been 
able to accumulate in sixty or sev _ 
pete may be very — to egotism, 

ut it is very poorjustice. Weare to be 
judged not merely by what we have done, 
but the time we have had to do it in. 
This is the only just rule that can be ap- 
plied to any nation, and yet it is a rule 
which no English critic has ever yet ap- 
plied to us. 

The authority Mr. Alison often quotes 
is as laughable as his facts. Capt. Mar- 
ryatt, who never wrote any thing but fic- 
tron ; Miss Martineau, who with her ear 
trumpet to her ear went gossiping over 
the country and, like Pickwick, putting 
down as truth every monstrous story 
that a “ Mississippi roarer” saw fit to 
entertain her with; Basil Hall, another 
captain, who was set ashore in a Mis- 
sissippi swamp for his want of manners ; 
and finally the story of the little daughter 
of a milliner, boasting of her rank and 
that she never “associated with a haber- 
dasher’s daughter ;” these are given to 
substantiate the gravest assertions. We 
should not be surprised to find him quot- 
ing Mr. Gulliver, to prove some singular 
notion he may have of the inhabitants 
of Lilliput. The reason Mrs. Trollope 
does not figure more largely in this mass 
of nonsense, made up of blunders, false- 
hoods, ignorance, and simplicity, called 
history, is doubtless owing to the fact, that 
Mr. Alison has incorporated her princi- 
pal statements into the body of the work. 

But when he approaches the war of 
1812, the subject assumes a more serious 
aspect. Routed armies and conquered 
frigates cannot be swept away by an ex- 
travagant assertion, and he exhibits by 
his contortions, sudden admissions and 
as sudden denials, his inward repugnance 
to so unpoetic a theme. We were pre- 

red for the grossest misrepresentations 

ere, but not we confess for the opera- 
tiens of a reversed fancy. His imagina- 
tion is able to sleep a moment, while by 
brief and dry statistics he converts a 


brilliant action of ours, into a common 
lace affair; but reaching a certain point, 
it, like gravitation, 


“* ——- turns the other way,” 


creating, grouping, and coloring with 
its wonted vigor. He starts by boldly 
asserting, what no intelligent man in Ey. 
rope believes, viz. that “* America, the 
eatest republic in existence, had the 
isgrace of going to war with Great Bri- 
tain, then the last refuge of liberty in the 
civilized world, when their only ‘ground 
of complaint against it had been removed ” 
There must have been some strange in- 
fatuation on the part of our people, with 
a fleet of a few ships and an army of a 
few thousand men, to provoke hostilities 
with the strongest nation on the globe. 
But Mr. Alison has discovered a pro- 
found and philosophic reason for this 
madness, which we will allow him to 
ive in his own words : “ on war she was 
termined, and to war she went.” After 
running over our naval and _ military 
force, making our whole army about as 
large as one of Napoleon’s divisions, and 
ving to our militia only one good qual- 
ity, that of being fast runners, he ex- 
presses the most unfeigned astonishment 
at our temerity at measuring swords 
with Great Britain, but finally consoles 
himself with the reflection that it only 
“proves the insouciance of democracy.” 
He is not hard to please, and democracy 
is the “ open sesame” to all his difficulties. 
But, perhaps, the most remarkable allega- 
tion in the whole work—remarkable not 
so much for its falseness as the utter in- 
credulity with which it must be received 
by the civilized world, is the declaration 
that «the system of government in the 
United States has been proved to be 
wholly unequal to the external security 
of the nation.” His assertion that we 
are so weak that we should be “con- 
uered in three months if located among 
the powers of Europe,” was natural ; anc 
if he had stated that in any future war 
we should be frightened into submission 
at the first cannon shot, it would have 
been in perfect harmony with the rest of 
his facts; but to say that it has been proved 
that we are “ unequal” to protect our- 
selves, affects us with profounder aston- 
ishment even, than our temerity in de- 
claring war seems to have filled him. 
We are not surprised at the statement 
because it is untrue, but that he should 
pet his reputation, as a historian, at such 
azard among Europeans as to declare, 
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what the history of sixty years and the 
Jorious termination of two bloody wars 
so openly and palpably contradict. What 
the future may be, we leave to Mr. Ali- 
son’s fruitful imagination to point out; 
but “the past is secure.” If the long 
and wasting war of the revolution and 
its termination, with the brave struggle by 
sea and land of the war of 1812, do not 
prove that we “ have been” able to “* pro- 
tect” ourselves, will the historian say 
what can prove it? If the flag of the States 
left floating over a conquered enemy after 
almost every sea fight, the steadiest ar- 
mies of Europe routed and hurled from 
our shores, are not satisfactory argu- 
ments, we confess ourselves unable to 
fumish them. There are Bunker Hill 
and Yorktown, Champlain and Erie, and 
Plattsburgh and New Orleans, and yond- 
er goes the Macedonian firing her salutes 
in honor of the Republic:—if these do 
not flash back the ridiculous falsehood 
in Mr. Alison’s face they are unmeaning 
things. But these rash statements spring 
from the same cause which prompts him 
to depreciate our present military strength, 
classing our navy and army under the 
denominatian of “ Lilliputian forees”— 
from a slight soreness in view of the 
result of our struggle with the parent 
country. He tells us ourmen are fit only 
for a bush fight and cannot stand fire in 
the open field. Whether this be true or 
false, it is paying the British soldiers a 
poorcompliment. Lt reminds us ofan anec- 
dote of an American sailor, who happened 
to be in the pit of a London theatre when 
King William was present. During the 
play, a ameeeey of men dressed as tailors, 
cobblers, blacksmiths, farmers, without 
uniform, and swinging around their heads 
pitchforks, hammers, fowling pieces, and 
muskets, were introduced on the stage 
to represent the American army. Jack 
looked awhile on the tatterdemalion 
company until the boisterous laugh had 
died away, then shouted out “ Hurrah! 
Old England beat by blacksmiths and 
cobblers.” The laugh raised at our un- 
disciplined forces has a double meaning. 
We can afford the laugh. It reminds us 
of his stricture on our manners. “ The 
Americans,” says he, “are vain on all 
national subjects and excessively sensi- 
tive to censure, however slight, and, 
most of all to ridicule. The English 
hot only no way resent, but positively 
enjoy, the ludicrous exhibitions made of 
their manners on the French stage : such 
burlesques would flay the Americans 
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alive. The English recollect that the 
French learned these peculiarities when 
the British troops occupied Paris.” How- 
ever true this may be, as a general remark, 
ridicule of our “ Lilliputian forces” we 
are able to bear with becoming compo- 
sure, for “we” also “recollect” where 
the “ English” learned these peculiarities 
“of our army.” The first view they 
obtained of them, in the revolutionary 
war, was at Bunker Hill, and the /ast at 
Yorktown, and the last review that a 
Briton ever made of our troops was at 
New Orleans. The English have had a 
good opportunity to witness the discipline 
of our forces and the character of our 
uniform. They have been near enough 
to see their faces, and the manner they 
wheel, and especially how they fire. 
The laugh raised at these specimens, 
sounds to us altogether like mockery. 
When Mr. Alison comes to our naval 
battles, his descriptive powers suddenly 
fail him. The fancy that could bring 
before us every action between an English 
and French vessel, describe the beautiful 
maneuvring of the ships, the fluttering 
of the canvass, the blazing broadsides, 
the uproar of battle, the carnage and the 
victory, becomes suddenly wingless. 
Those fierce single-handed fights of ship 
with ship, and frigate with frigate, are 
dismissed almost as rapidly as their broad- 
sides were. One would think he was 
writing dispatches on the field of battle. 
The only occasion that calls forth his 
descriptive powers is the capture of the 
Chesapeake by the Shannon, an action 
that lasted about fifteen minutes and 
was fought by a half drunken and un- 
disciplined crew. He devotes more space 
to this single battle—which Captain Law- 
rence never should have fought, and 
whose reputation has esca red injury 
only by his glorious death—than he does 
to the actions between the Guerriere and 
Constitution, Frolic and Wasp, Macedo- 
nian and United States, Java and Consti- 
tution, Peacock and Hornet, altogether. 
These five naval engagements, in which 
the American vessels were victorious, 
each deserved as lengthened a notice as 
the action between the Chesapeake and 
Shannon, and yet they are all crammed 
together, as if belonging to one dispatch, 
and dismissed with the everlasting “in 
this as in the previous instances where 
the Americans had proved successful, the 
superiority on their side was very de- 
cided.” If the American vessel, asin the 
case of the Peacock and Hornet, had but 
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one more gun than the English and fifty- 
two more men, Mr. Alison calls it a “ de- 
cided superiority.” The difference of 
two or three guns and fifty or a hundred 
men, in a battle between two of the first 
class frigates, we never supposed to con- 
stitute such a decided superiority as to 
account for almost universal defeat. 

But it is not true that the Americans 
always had the superiority, either in 
numbers or weight of metal. It would 
be tedious to go into the details of each 
engagement ; but one will stand for the 
rest. In Mr. Alison’s very minute ac- 
count of the capture of the President, he 
says, ** an action more rosperous, but not 
more glorious for the British arms, than 
that between the Reindeer and Wasp, 
took place next spring, which terminated 
in the capture of the noble American 
frigate President, one of the largest ves- 
sels of that class in the world, by the 
Endymion, Captain Hope, slightly aided 
by the Pomona.” And in the conclu- 
sion, he adds, “the Endymion having 
fallen astern the Pomona came up and 

ve the President two broadsides, with 


ittle or no effect owing to the darkness. 


of the night, but this circumstance saved 
the American’s honor, as two vessels had 
now opened their fire upon her, and he 
accordingly hauled down his colors.” 
This account, though entirely erroneous, 
is not more so than many of the others. 
We have selected it merely because we 
wish to let English officers themselves 
bear testimony against Mr. Alison. The 
President was compelled to fight the 
Endymion at disadvantage, because she 
had to run for it or find herself enveloped 
in the fire of four ships. We are in- 
debted to a friend for a document, which, 
we believe, has never before been pub- 
lished in this country. It is an account 
of this engag>ment, by the officers of the 
two vessels, Pomona and Tenedos, to 
which the President surrendered, written 
immediately after they arrived with their 
prize at Bermuda. Accompanying it is 
a deposition of Commodore Decatur, 
taken at St. George’s at the same time. 


** His Masesty’s Frigate Pomona, 
Bermuda, 29th January, 1815. 

*« About an hour before daylight of the 

15th inst., two strange sail (a ship and 

brig) were discovered on our lee bow, 


standing to the eastward, under a press of 
sail, wind N. W. by N. Majestic and Ey. 
dymion in company—all sail was made jy, 
chase, by the three ships, and it was sooy 
evident we gained onthem. As day dawn. 
ed, another ship was seen, hull down, to 
leeward, and the commodore, imagining her 
also to be an enemy, detached the Pomona iy, 
chase ; we immediately bore right up before 
the wind, and in three quarters of an hour, 
ascertaining her to be the Tenedos, again 
hauled up to the east, being by this cir. 
cumstance, thrown seven or eight miles 
more astern of the original chase; how. 
ever, We soon again began to approach the 
enemy, as did also the Endymion ; which, 
from the above event, was now far ahead of 
the Pomona. At one P. M., we passed the 
Majestic ; President and Endymion, at two, 
occasionally exchanging stern and bow 
guns ; the wind began to fall light, and the 
Pomona was yet too far off to render any 
assistance, but stilleoming up. At 5,30, 
the President bore up, closing with the En. 
dymion, and fired her starboard broadside, 
which was promptly returned by the Endy- 
mion’s larboard. A running fight then con- 
tinued for some time, which gradually 
slackened ; and at half past eight ceased, 
the Endymion falling astern—Pomona pass- 
ing her at half past eight. At this time she 
was observed to fire two guns, which the 
President returned with one. At eleven, 
being within gun-shot of the President, 
who was still steering to the eastward, 
under a press of sail, with royal top-gallant 
top-mast and lower studding sails set, and 
finding how much we outsailed her, our 
studding sails were taken in, aud immedi- 
ately afterwards we luffed to port and fired 
our starboard broadside. The enemy then 
also luffed to port, bringing his larboard 
broadside to bear, which was momentarily 
expected, as a few minutes previous to our 
closing her, she hoisted a light abaft, which 
in night actions substituted the ensign. Our 
second broadside was fired ; and the Presi- 
dent stili luffing up, as if intent to lay us 
on board, we hauled close to port, bracing 
the yards up and setting the mainsail. The 
broadside was again ready to be fired into 
his bows raking, when she hauled down 
the light, and we hailed, demanding if she 
had surrendered. The reply was in the 
aflirmative, and the firing instantly ceased. 
The Tenedos, which was not more than 
three miles off, soon afterwards* came up, 
and assisted in securing the prize and re- 
moving the prisoners. At three quarters 
past twelve, the Endymion came up, and 
the Majestic at three in the morning.” 





* This alludes to the time the Pomona commenced firing ; the President was boarded 
precisely at the same time, by the boats of the Tenedos and Pomona. 
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Commodore Decatur’s Deposition, taken 
at St. George’s, Bermuda, 


«“ The President was taken on the 15th 
of January, being under American colors. 
Resistance was not made against the En- 
dymion for two anda half hours—she 
having dropped out of the fight. The next 
ships coming up two and a half hours after 
the action with the Endymion, were the 
Pomona and Tenedos ; to these two ships 
the President surrendered; the Pomona had 
commenced her firing within musket shot.” 


The testimony Mr. Alison’s country- 
men utter against him here, is,*first, that 
the President was not taken by the En- 
dymion at all; second, that instead of 
the American having ‘* saved her honor,” 
by the « fortunate” arrival of two other 
vessels, she had so thoroughly beaten 
the Endymion, that the latter was forced to 
retire from the fight “two and a half 
hours” before the Pomona arrived, and 
did not come up with the prize till two 
hours and three-quarters after she struck. 
This is called fein “slightly aided” 
by the Pomona,. The officers of the two 
ships that boarded the President, after she 
struck, state that the Endymion and 
President commenced exchanging shots 
at half past two in the afternoon, and 
came to close engagement at half past 
five. At half past sight, the action having 
continued with more or less severity 
three hours, the Endymion fell astern 
fairly beaten off, while the President was 

ing away under a press of canvas, 
to escape the rest of the fleet that was 
now rapidly coming up. At this time 
the Pomona passed the Endymion, so 
crippled as to be unable longer to sustain 
the action. At eleven, she overhauled 
the President, also crippled from her 
long engagement, and opened her broad- 
sides. The Tenedos now rapidly ap- 
proaching, the contest became hopeless, 
and the noble frigate was compelled to 
surrender. Ata quarter before one, or at 
least four hours after the Endymion 
dropped out of the action, she came up. 
It took two hours and three-quarters 
steady sailing to reach the President, 
after she had struck her colors. 

This is a new mode of capturing a 
vessel. Those guns must be like Mr. 
Alison’s imagination, to reach a ship at 
such a distance that it required two 
hours’ sailing to overtake her after she 
had surrendered. The truth is, as evinced 
by the statement of the English officers 
and the deposition of Com. Decatur—the 
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President beat the Endymion, and then 
was beaten by the rest of the fleet, and 
she could not have considered her honor 
in particular danger from a crippled ves- 
sel, left by her four hours before, mend- 
ing her rigging. If Captain Hope con- 
siders the heavy broadsides of a fresh ves- 
sel firing within musket shot, and the rapid 
approach of another ship to the com- 
bat, while he was out of sight, “ slight 
assistance,” his gratitude will never he 
severely taxed in this world. 

But the repeated victories gained by us, 
could not be sweptaway by assertion, and 
the world would not reason as Mr. Alison 
contends it ought to have done, so that 
their “‘ moral effect,” he is compelled to 
admit, ‘‘ was astounding.” Well it 
might be. We know of nothing in the 
annals of civilized warfare that will com- 
pare with the boldness and success of 
our little fleet during that war. The 
battles of the Nile and Trafalgar, which 
had covered the English navy with glory 
—the undisputed triumph with which the 
British flag was borne over every sea, had 
been for years ringing over our land. 
Flushed with victory, and confident of 
success, that fleet now bore down on 
our coast. With only a handful of ships 
to offer against this superior force, our 
commanders, nevertheless, stood ef 
out to sea, and flung their flags of defi- 
ance to the breeze. The civilized world 
looked with amazement on the rashness 
that could provoke so unequal a strife; 
but while it waited to hear that our little 
navy was blown to atoms, the news 
came of the loss of the Guerriere. Re- 
port after report of victories gained by 
us followed with stunning rapidity. 
“The English were defeated on their 
own element,” and her hitherto un- 
disputed claim to the mastery of the 
seas broken for ever. The courage 
that could bear up against such fear- 
ful odds, and pluck the wreaths of 
victory from the English navy, has 
covered the commanders of that time 
with abiding honors. Our rights were 
restored—our commerce protected—and 
the haughty bearing of England towards 
us, caused & the memory that we were 
rebels, was chastised from her. The Bri- 
tish flag had been lowered so frequently 
to the “stars and stripes,” that respect 
and fear had usurped the place of contempt 
and pride. The war on land was prose- 
cuted with equal success. Yet this war, 
so triumphantly carried through, Mr. 
Alison makes equivalent to a defeat. 
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We never gained, if his account of the 
matter is to be taken, except where all 
the advantage was on our side; while in 
all our losses, we were on the average 
equal to our opponents. Our hazarding 
a war, in the first place, was the un- 
paralleled rashness of a reckless de- 
mocracy—our partial success, mere good 
luck not to be anticipated again; the re- 
sult, on the whole, ‘advantageous to 
England, while the United States emerg- 
ei worsted from the fight,” and the final 
treaty highly honorable to Great Britain. 
His conclusions are, that “ the triumphs 
of Plattsburg and New Orleans, with 
which the war terminated, have so elated 
the inhabitants of the United States, and 
blinded them to the real weakness of 
their situation, that little doubt remains, 
that out of this premature and incomplete 
pacification the germs of a future and 
calamitous war between the two countries 
will spring,”"—that the Americans are 
aggressive, like all republican govern- 
ments, and that they are not to become 
a great naval power. To attempt grave- 
ly to refute these declarations, is to ac- 
knowledge their force. : 

The statement at the outset, that we 
sougat an unprovoked war with Eng- 
Jand, is not more erroneous than his ac- 
count of the manner it was carried on. 
Instead of all grounds of dissatisfaction 
being removed previous to hostilities, 
grievances had accumulated, the half 
of which would now precipitate a war 
between us and any other country on 
the globe. And instead of our vessels 
being greatly the superior in those naval 
engagements where we came off victori- 
ous, there is not one sea-fight in fifty, 
where the combatants were more cuaaly 
matched. Ifa battle is never to be con- 
sidered equal until both ships have the 
same tonnage to a pound, the same num- 
ber of cannon, and the muster roll of 
the crews equal to a man, we are inclined 
to suspect there never will be one fought. 
There was not a naval action during the 
whole war where the real, effective, prac- 
tical force was so disproportionate as 
in the battle between the Chesapeake and 
Shannon ; yet this last, Mr. Alison makes 
one of the most brilliant engagements 
that occurred. So the battle of the 
Thames, Plattsburg, and New Orleans, 
were the necessary results of overpower- 
ing advantages, either in position or 
number, while the battle of Bladens- 
burg, and the bloodless capture of 
Washington, was, to use his own words, 
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«one of the most brilliant expeditions 
ever carried into execution by any na. 
tion.” An army of some four thousand 
regular troops, with two three-pounders, 
put to flight five or six thousand raw 
militia, and with the loss of five dozen 
men, marched into a small unfortified 
town, occupied as the Capitol of the 
United States, and set fire, like a band of 
robbers to the Capitol, Arsenal, Dock- 
yard, Treasury, War Office, President's 
House, a rope walk and a bridge. Such 
an affair the historian of Lodi, and 
Marengo, ,and Waterloo, of the terrible 
conflicts of the Peninsula, and the sv. 
blime sea-fights of Aboukir and Trafal- 
gar, calls, “one of the most brilliant 
expeditions ever cartied into execution 
by any nation,” 

The truth of the whole matter is, that 
the war, abating the usual vicissitudes, 
was carried on successfully to its termi- 
nation, and a peace concluded, securing 
to us our rights and protecting our com- 
merce. The plain conclusions that a 
man of common sense would draw from 
it all, are, that we were disinclined to a 
war, except in self defence, and then 
were equal to our own protection. But 
Mr. Alison is always diving after truth, 
and a foolish reason is better than an old 
one. He is, also, perpetually discovering 
awful crises where the fate of the world 
depends on a single move. Thus he 
hinges Europe a score of times on the 
movement of a single column. If this 
had happened here or there, the fate of 
the continent and of the world would 
have been changed. Very probable: so 
if Bonaparte had been shot in some of 
his countless battles, or broken his neck 
by a fall from his horse at some grand 
review, or fallen overboard on his voyage 
from Elba, when the vessel was going 
ten knots an hour, or caught cold in some 
of his night marches, the history of the 
world would have been changed. A 
different result to any battle might have 
done it, and yet many often turned on 
the charge of a single body of cavalry. 
But history is nothing to Mr. Alison un- 
less it is tragedy, and we believe the 
reputation of his work rests far more 
npon its dramatic character than upon its 
facts. To us history is important only 
for the philosophy it teaches, and in this 
respect Mr. Alison has done the world 
more hurt than good. He is incapable 
of philosophizing correctly, because he 
sets out with the conviction that his 
feelings are right in all cases. Uiterly 
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unableto escape from his prejudices and oc- 
cupy a high standing-point, from whence 
he can survey the world with the clear 
eye of an impartial historian, he goes 
plunging on, endeavoring to make every 
thing bend to his philosophy of mo- 
narchy. In all the good wrought out by 
nan, he thinks he discovers the work- 
ings of royalty, and in all the evil done 
under the sun, the cloven foot of de- 
mocracy. Is there an unjust war com- 
menced, it is done by republicans; is 
there any climax to oppression, it is that 
of the majority 5 and is there any atrocity 
rivalling the horrors of the Inquisition, 
itis committed by democracy. All that 
is firm and useful in the world owes its 
place to monarchy—all that is unsettled 
and dangerous, to republicanism. Re- 
ligion itself can flourish nowhere but 
under a monarchy, and literature de- 
scends to the capacities of the mob in a 
republic. All nations are wrong but 
England, and true liberty is a stranger to 
any other land. ‘ No community,” says 
he, “need be afraid of going far astray 
which treads in the footsteps of Rome 
and England.” Lord Brougham may 


ask, “ what mean those portentous shapes 


that stalk through England,” and Macau- 
ley and Earl Grey bid the throne and 
nation stop and feel the first throb of the 
coming earthquake. Sir Robert Peel 
may say that the “ necessaries of life 
can be no farther taxed,” and, in «a time 
of peace, resort to the extraordinary mea- 
sures of war to keep the nation above 
water—the most pitiful sight of strong 
bodied men wandering over the land, 
begging for work that they may not 
starve, may meet one at every turn— 
“torch and dagger meetings” may occur 
almost every night in the week, and the 
muttered curse of millions of suffering 
men and women swell like distant thun- 
der around the throne—it all matters 
nothing to Mr. Alison. The conclusion is, 
“follow England.” Heaven keep us from 
that path and its issue. We have looked 
down that gulf,and have no desire to try 
its depths. When we feel the first step 
of the approaching earthquake, let us 
know it is not human suffering and hu- 
man despair on the march, and we can 
abide the rest. 

Follow England and monarchy, and 
shun the French Revolution and Ameri- 
can democracy, are the two great lessons 
Mr. Alison attempts to impress on the 
mind from the four volumes of his his- 
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tory, He had better helied every miltary 
leader and falsified every battle, than 
done this. He ought to have known the 
omnipotence of the rising strength of the 
masses, and instead of urging the glory 
of a monarchy and aristocracy, to have 
pleaded the necessity of yielding betimes, 
and guiding the spirit which is now 
awake and will not be laid, and which 
otherwise will rend its oppressors, though 
it then turn and rend itsele If there is one 
thing clear and fearful to the thoughtful 
man, it is that the American rebellion, 
the French Revolution, and English 
Chartism, are but the commencement of 
a struggle destined to be universal. The 
theories of Rousseau and Voltaire never 
raised it in 1789, nor can the theories of 
Mr. Alison lay it now. The masses that 
create and carry it on argue from experi- 
ence, and the only effect of such a history 
is to delay, and hence increase the inten- 
sity and violence of the conflict. 

The conclusion of this history is worse 
than the commencement, and worthy of 
severe censure. Independent of the radi- 
cal error taught by its philosophy, it is 
laid down as an inevitable result, that war 
must take place between us and England. 
Having established this fact, Mr. Alison 
marks out the plan of the next campaign 
in all its details, and speaks of the neces- 
sity of suddenly precipitating vast armies 
upon our coast, at the outset, with the 
coolness of a man whose trade is war. 
Not satisfied with the incitements to bad 
feeling furnished by his history alone, he 
inflames the passions still more by his 
outlines of the coming war, and renders 
the catastrophe familiar and probable by 
declaring it to be inevitable. No suc 
necessity as he pretends exists; and if so 
great a calamity to both nations should 
befall them, it will be brought about by 
such men and writers as Mr. Alison. One 
would think he had fallen in love with 
battles, from the fine materials for de- 
scription they furnish him. Indeed, it 
harmonizes perfectly with another branch 
of his theory, drawn from the long and 
bloody wars of the Continent, which is, 
that “ war is necessary for the moral pu- 
rification of mankind.” He acknowledges 
that it is the cause of unparalleled suffer- 
ing, “ but,” he asks, “is not suffering 
necessary to the purification of the human 
heart? Have we not been told, by the 
highest authority, that man is made per- 
fect through suffering? Is not misfortune, 
anxiety and distress, the severe but salu- 
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tary schoo] of individual improvement ? 
And what is war but anxiety, distress, and 
often agony, to nations?” The philan- 
thropist will be angry at such absurdity, 
and the philosopher laugh at the stupid 
sophistry. We venture to say the apostle 
never dreamed that human ingenuity 
could ever so distort his divine precept, as 
tomake it prove the purifying effect of war. 
Mr. Alison certainly has the credit of 
being the first discoverer of this entirely 
original aplication of the text. Murder 
and massacre, the torch of civil war 
blazing over human dwellings, mothers 
and children trampled down as the car 
of war rolls in carnage over the land, 
churches pillaged, congregations scat- 
tered, education neglected, cities sacked, 
women ravished, and all the brutal pas- 
sions of man, inflamed to the utmost, let 
loose on society, are necessary in order to 
4 it. They are to anation what a sick 
ed is to a man, making it thoughtful, 
calm, and prayerful. Afflictions loosen 
us from the world by teaching us that 
nothing is stable here. War has the same 
effect on nations, lifting their thoughts to 
God. To close up a history of twenty- 
six years of most bloody and wasting 
wars, during which religion was forgotten 
and education neglected, and life wasted 
like water, with the grave assertion that 
war is “‘ necessary to the moral purifica- 
tion of mankind,” and base the assertion 
on the divine precept that «‘ man is made 
perfect by suffering,” is the absurdest 
thing that ever found its way into the 
pages of history. Europe must have 
n very near the millenium at the sum- 

ing up of her long purification at the 
battle of Waterloo, and Spain will soon 
be « perfect by suffering.” The Roman 
Empire ought to have grown very pure 
as it grew older, and the incessant con- 
flicts of South America and Mexico must 
end in a high state of moral culture. The 
excitement to military glory, the reck- 
lessness of life and principle a war cre- 
ates, the influence of an army quartered 
in a city or country, the purity of the 
pa is and the husbands and sons the 
scythe of battle mows down, are all so 
many causes of purification. So says 
Mr. Alison, while the history of the 
world, the experience of mankind, 
the spirit of the pos 1, and the in- 
dignant response of the human heart 
brand it as false and calumnious. That 
there is no evil without some correspond- 
ing good, or in other words, that we 


may learn some lessons from every event, 
all men admit :—but that war is a puri. 
fier of society, just as affliction purifies 
the Christian, is the most preposterous 
idea a Christian man ever entertained. 
Deeds of heroism are performed, and 
patriotism and affection and the martyr 
spirit often exhibited in war, as they never 
are in peace, but we thought it had been 
adopted as a maxim, long ago, that the 
physical evils of war, terrible as they are, 
were small compared to its moral evils, 
But Mr. Alison has one peculiarity, 
which other things being equal, would 
place him high above ordinary historians 
—he recognizes a Gow in history. The 
hand of Providence is seen in the course 
of human events, and the principle that 
the Almighty visits the sins of nations 
upon themselves, fully recognized. It is 
a standing objection to the best histories 
of our race, that secondary causes have 
been put for ultimate ones. Even the 
Pagan writers allow their gods to have 
some design in the changes that visit 
nations, while those of a more enlightened 
age see nothing in the mutations around 
them but the work of human passions. 
This belief in an overruling Deity, how- 
ever, is almost neutralized by the very 
aristocratic sort of a being he puts in 
heaven to preside over human afiairs. 
Heisa high Tory, like Mr. Alison, and has 
not the remotest sympathy with repub- 
licanism or republicans. Indeed, we find 
it expressly stated, that religion and de- 
mocracy are antagonisms, and that the 
one cannot exist without the destruction 
of the other. The infidelity, the cruelty, 
the meanness, and utter ruin connected 
by necessity with a republican form of 
government, are taught on almost every 
page of this history. He has coupled 
the French Revolution and Democracy 
together in his mind, and neither facts 
nor argument can sunder them. The 
word, “ revolution,” seems to have the 
same effect on his mind, that it might be 
supposed to have on one who had just 
through the Reign of Terror. 

ut the Reformation of Luther was a 
revolution unshackling the world, and 
pouring daylight on its darkness. The 
Cromwellian rebellion was a revolution, 
doing more for English liberty than all 
antecedent had done for it. The 
American rebellion was a revolution, 
breaking the spell of tyranny, and send- 
ing hope and light to the farthest limits 
of the earth. The French revolution 
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did also its share of good, in holding up 
before despots a mirror in which they 
might read their own fate, and teaching 
the world that oppression has a limit, 
and buried freedom its resurrection day ; 
and that just so deep as human rights 
and hopes are sunk, just so high will the 
tide of vengeance swell at last ; 


« Truth crushed to earth will rise again; 
The eternal years of God are hers.” 


The fate of our own republic, which 
Mr. Alison reads so prophetically, is by 
no means yet decided; and even should 
we fall, we do not consider the question 
of the durability of a republican govern- 
ment settled. Had our population been 
suffered to increase, by the natural laws 
which govern it, and all those who con- 
trol our interests been educated in the 

rinciples of true freedom, and been 
Cast together by the common ties of 
kindred and country, and the whole glo- 
rious fabric of our constitution steadil 
strengthened as bulwark after ealoenek 
was reared around it by the jealous 


watchfulness of an intelligent people, 
had we been left to try out the experi- 


ment, by ourselves, on our own soil, then 
we should consider the question of the 
expediency of a republican form of 
government fixed for ever. 

But now we are compelled not only to 
struggle with the evils that gather around 
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every new undertaking, but to blend and 
incorporate into the very heart of our 
system the ignorance and degradation 
and crime of the despotisms of Europe. 
From such materials as tyranny sends 
us we are asked to rear our structure, 
and if it ever sways and totters, from the 
heterogeneous mass we are compelled 
to pile so hastily into it, we are taunt- 
ingly asked—How goes the doctrine of 
equality? The tens of thousands of hun- 
gry, half naked, and miserable beings, 
that are precipitated yearly upon our bo- 
som, and enter almost immediately upon 
the work of reforming our system, come 
from a government where all their sor- 
rows have sprung from the oppression of 
the upper classes. Knowing the “ worm- 
wood and the gall,” and retaining the 
old hatred against the rich that has 
strengthened with their sufferings, they 
are easily led, like the mobs of Paris, b 
unscrupulous leaders, to act against their 
own permanent interests. So, also, the 
convicts and famine-struck wretches, that 
the prisons and almshouses of pe 
disgorge yearly on our shores, swell the 
records of crime and pauperism in our 
land, while the acts they commit and 
the sufferings they engender, are charged 
over to republicanism. ‘ Laissez favre” 
is a just request; and could the world 
but have granted it to us we should have 
been content. 
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Many I love to gaze on, or to hear 
Carol melodious notes of young delight— 
But there is One, with blue eye soft and clear, 


Who haunts my thoughts by day, my dreams by night. 
And her, I love: her face to me is fair 
As early dawn; like a translucent veil 
It overshades a soul—how pure and bright 
And beautiful no features could declare, 
Nor yet could any features half conceal ! 
A gentle spirit is thine, sweet maiden, thine 
A timid, fawn-like nature, and we fear 
Almost to love thee, lest a wreath we twine 
Too heavy for thy gentleness to bear, 
As for the gentlest flowers even dew-drops are ! 


PENSEROSO. 
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Worps, we are told, are the signs of 
ideas. This definition at best is faulty, 
and, in a majority of cases, untrue. No- 
thing is more common than to see words 
without any sign of ideas atall. Besides, 
those who understand the nature of lan- 
guage, and wield uncontrolled dominion 
over all its powers, have been careful to 
tell us that the true use of words is not 
to express but to conceal ideas. Words, 
moreover, are of such inherent value in 
themselves, and in the concerns of the 
world exercise such untrammeled influ- 
ence, that it is unjust to degrade them from 
sovereigns into representatives. It would 
’ be much more modest for lovers of defini- 
tion to say, not that words are, but that 
they should be the signs of ideas. The mo- 
ralist is more philosophical. He distin- 

ishes carefully between qualities and 
their application. He defines the laws 
of ethics, and informs us that men should 
obey them, not that they do. ‘ 

The true ruler of this big, bouncin 
world is the Lexicon. Every new wor 
added to its accumulated thousands, is a 
new element of servitude to mankind. 
We should therefore look sharply at all 
axioms which seem to fix the significa- 
tion of these little substantives and sove- 
reigns. The notion that they are the 
signs of thought can be disposed of with- 
out any train of tedious argument; be- 
cause the originators and defenders of 
that notion are found instantly inconsist- 
ent, when we unite any two of their pro- 
positions. For instance, the remark is 
often heard that certain words in certain 
connections are “full of sound and fury, 
signifying nothing.” Now if words be 
full of sound, they must necessarily be 
sound words, and if words are the signs 
of ideas, sound words must represent 
sound thoughts. Here is a logical di- 
lemma for these axiomatic gentlemen. 

Indeed words, in themselves, are no- 
thing more than «mouthfuls of spoken 
wind,” the sons and daughters of the 
tongue and 0, They are hardened 
into consistency by a process of pens, ink 
and paper. In this state they take form. 
But naturally they are immaterial sub- 
stances like thoughts. The sculptor em- 
bodies an idea in marble, and we discri- 
minate between the essence and the form. 
Why should we not also distinguish be- 


tween a word printed or written and a 
word spoken or concetved—between the 
body and the soul of an expulsion of air? 
Words, in truth, are entities, real exist. 
ences, immortal beings; and though | 
would not-go the whole length of Enthu. 
siast Hazlitt, in saying that they are the 
only things that live forever, I would 
vindicate their title to a claim in the eter. 
nities of this world, and defend them 
from the cavils of presumption and igno- 
rance. 

Shakspeare, speaking through Loren- 
zo, regrets with much feeling the thick- 
ness of ear which prevents us from drink- 
ing in the music of the spheres. But 
how much more, in a moral and intellec- 
tual point of view, should we lament that 
hard condition of our faculty of hearing, 
by which we are prevented from enjoy- 
ing all the sweet noises of the past and 
compelled to hear only the harsh gutter. 
als of the present. Every disturbance 


of the atmosphere, caused by the ejection 
of a word, does not cease with our per- 


ception of it, but is everlastingly active. 
All around us now are the words of 
Noah, and Moses, and Plato, and Socra- 
tes, and Shakspeare, and Milton; and if 
our ears were only delicate enough to 
convey the sounds into our minds, we 
might hear, with our outward organ, 
Plato converse with Phredrus on the 
soul’s immortality, Socrates gravel a so- 
phist with his interrogative logic, Shak- 
speare sting Ben Johnson or Master Dek- 
kar with a joke worthy of Thersites, and 
Milton ask quaker Ellwood to read Ho- 
mer to him, or rebuke his daughters for 
unkindness and inattention. The air is 
a more faithful chronicler of words than 
books. Every whisper of wickedness, 
which has fallen from the white lips of 
a tyrant or murderer, and which has nev- 
er passed into but one human heart, is 
still alive in the air, and circling the earth 
in company with the song of Miriam, 
and the thunder of Luther, and the low 
— of Ridley, and the scoff of D’Hol- 

ach, and the profaneness of Rochester, 
and the denunciations of Burke. Truly 
are we surrounded with Voices. The 
sacredness and awful responsibilities of 
speech—the latent importance of idle 
words—consist in ever present existence. 
No sound that goes from the lip into the 
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air, can ever die, even ina sensual sense, 
until the atmosphere, which wraps our 
planet in its huge embrace, has passed 
into nothingness. Words, then, havea 
being of their own; they exist after 
death, or rather they coatinue to exist 
after all memory of them has departed 
from the minds into which they original- 
ly entered. : 
Leaving, however, these logical and 
lofty notions of words, and coming down 
to the everyday world of books and men, 
we observe many queer developments 
of the cozenage of language. The most 
fluent man seems the most influential. All 
classes appear to depend upon words. 
Principles are nothing in comparison 
with speech. A politician is accused of 
corruption, inconsistency, and loving 
number one more than number ten thou- 
sand. Straightway he floods the country 
with words, and he is honorably acquit- 
ted. A gentleman of far-reaching and 
a intelligence concoctstwen- 
ty millions of pills, and “ works” them 
off to agents, and, in the end, transfers 
the whole from his laboratory to the stom- 
achs of an injured and oppressed people, 
by means of—words. Miss A. stabs the 
spotless name of Mrs. P. with a word- 
stiletto. ‘The poisonous breath of a ven- 
omous fanatic moulds itself into sylla- 
bles, and, lo! a sect of christians is 
struck with leprosy. An author wishes to 
be sublime, but has no fire in him to give 
sparkle and heat to his compositions. 
His ideas are milk and water-logged,— 
feeble, common-place, nerveless, witless, 
and soulless; or his thoughts are ballasted 
with lead instead of being winged with in- 
spiration. *‘ What shall Ido!” he cries, 
in the most plaintive terms of aspiring 
stupidity. Poor poetaster! do not des- 
pair! take to thy dictionary—drench thy 
thin blood with gin—learn the power of 
words. Pile the Pelion of Rant on the 
Ossa of Hyperbole, and thy small frac- 
tion of the Trite shall be exalted to the 
heights of the Sublime and the admiring 
gaze of many people shall be fixed _ 
it, and the coin shall jingle in thy pocket, 
and ‘thou shalt be deeeiinnted Great ! 
But if thy poor pate be incapable of the 
daring, even in expression, then grope 
dubiously in the dismal swamps of verbi- 
age, and let thy mind’s fingers feel after 
spungy and dropsical words, out of which 
ttle sense can be squeezed, and arrange 
the oozy epithets and unsubstantial sub- 
stantives into lines, and out of the very 
depths of Bathos, thou shalt arise a sort 
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of mud-Venus, and men shall mistake 
thee for her that rose from the sea, and 
the coin shall still clink in thy fob, and 
thou shalt be called Beautiful! Such is 
the omnipotence of words! They can 
exalt the little; they can depress the 
high; a ponderous polysyllable will 
break the chain of an argument, or crack 
the pate of a thought, as a mace or a 
battle-axe could split the crown of a 
soldier in the elder time. 

To cover a man with contempt or ob- 
loquy, it is only necessary to apply to 
him some catchword of theology or poli- 
tics. Society will say with the sagacious 
Polonious, that such a word is good or 
bad, and judge of the living noun by the 
character of verbal tin-pail, that wit or 
malice has appended to its tail. A man or 
woman, who has had certain imperti- 
nent or degrading adjectives applied to 
his or her name will feel their sting and 
rattle long after they have been proved 
false and malignant. «“ A person with a 
bad name is cor half hanged,” saith 
the old Proverb. 

Words are most effective when ar- 
ranged in that order which is called style. 
The great secret of a good style, we are 
told, is to have a words in proper 

laces. To marshal one’s verbal battal- 
ions in such order, that they may bear at 
once upon all quarters of a subject, is 
certainly a great art. This is done in 
different ways. Swift, Temple, Addison, 
Hume, Gibbon, Johnson, Burke, are all 
great generals in the discipline of their 
verbal armies, and the conduct of their 
paper wars. Each has a system of tac- 
tics of his own, and excels in the use of 
some particular weapon. The tread of 
Johnson’s style is heavy and sonorous, 
resembling that of an elephant or a mail- 
clad warrior. He is fond of leveling an 
obstacle by a polysyllabic battering-ram. 
Burke's words are continually practicing 
the broad-sword exercise, and sweeping 
down adversaries with every stroke. Ar- 
buthnot “ plays his weapon like a tongue 
of flame.” Addison draws up his light 
infantry in orderly array, and marches 
through sentence after sentence, without 
having his ranks disordered or his line 
broken. Luther is different. His words 
are ‘ half battle ;” « his smiting idiomatic 
phrases seem to cleave into the very se- 
cret of the matter.” Gibbon’s legions are 
heavily armed, and march with precision 
and dignity to the music of their own 
tramp. They are splendidly equipped, 
but a nice eye can discern a little rust 
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beneath their fine apparel, and there are 
suttlers in his camp who lie, cog and talk 

obscenity. acauley, brisk, live- 
e keen and energetic, runs his thoughts 
rapidly through his sentence, and kicks 
out of the way every word which ob- 
structs his passage. He reins in his steed 
only when he has reached his goal, and 
then does it with such celerity that he is 
nearly thrown backwards by the sudden- 
ness of his stoppage. Gifford’s words 
are moss-troopers, that waylay innocent 
travelers and murder them for hire. Jef- 
frey is a fine “ lance,” with a sort of Arab 
swiftness in his movement, and runs an 
iron-clad horseman through the eye be- 
fore he has had time to close his helmet. 
John Wilson’s camp is a disorganized 
mass, who might do effectual service un- 
der better discipline, but who under his 
lead are suffered to carry on a rambling 


and predatory warfare, and disgrace their 
general by flagitious excesses. Some- 
times they steal, sometimes swear, some- 


times drink and sometimes pray: Swift’s 
words are — quills, which he 
throws with unerring aim at whoever 
approaches his lair. All of Ebenezer 
Elliot’s words are gifted with huge fists, 
to pummel and bruise. Chatham and 
Mirabeau throw hot shot into their op- 
ponents’ magazines. Talfourd’s forces 
are orderly and disciplined, and march to 
the music of the Dorian flute; those of 
Keats keep time to the tones of the pipe 
of Phebus; and the hard, harsh-featured 
battalions of Maginn, are always pre- 
ceded by a brass band. Hallam’s word- 
infantry can do much execution, when 
they are not in each other’s way. Pope’s 
— are either daggers or rapiers. 

illis’s words are often tipsy with the 
champaign of the fancy, but even when 
they reel and stagger they keep the line 
of emoee and beauty, and though scattered 
at first by a fierce onset from graver co- 
horts, soon reunite without wound or 
loss. John Neal’s forces are multitudin- 
ous and fire briskly at every thing. They 
occupy all the provinces of letters, and 
are nearly useless from being spread over 
too much ground. Everett's weapons 
are ever kept in good order, and shine 
well in the sun, but they are little cal- 
culated for warfare, and rarely kill when 
they strike. Webster’s words are thun- 
der-bolts, which sometimes miss the Ti- 
tans at whom they are hurled, but always 
leave enduring marks when they strike. 
Hazlitt’s vous) army is sometimes drunk 
and surly, sometimes foaming with pas- 
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sion, sometimes cool and malignant, but 
drunk or sober are ever dangerous to 
cope with. Some of Tom Moore’s words 
are shining dirt, which he flings with ex- 
cellent aim. This list might be indefi- 
nitely extended, and arranged with more 
regard to merit and chronology. My 
own words, in this connection, might be 
compared to ragged, undisciplined militia, 
which could be easily routed by a charge 
of horse, and which are apt to fire into 
each other’s faces. 

There is a great amount of critical 
nonsense talked about style. One prim 
Aristarchus in a stiff cravat, tells us that 
no manner of expression is so good as that 
of Addison; another contends for Car- 
lyle; and both would have words array- 
ed according to their own models, with- 
out regard to individual mental bias or 
idiosyncracies. If style be good, just in 
proportion as it enables an author to ex- 
‘es his thoughts, it should be shackled 

y few general rules. Every style formed 
elaborately on any model, must be affect- 
ed and strait-laced. Every imitator of 
Byron and Pope has been damned and 
forgotten. The nature of a man can only 
squeal out, when it is hampered by art- 
ficial environments. Some thoughts, in 
a cramped style, look like Venus improv- 
ed by the addition of busk and bustle. 
The selection and arrangement of a wri- 
ter’s words should be as characteristic as 
his ideas and feelings. There is no 
model style. What is pleasing in the 
diction of one author disgusts us in a 
copyist. If a person admires a particular 
method of arranging words, that arrange- 
ment will occur naturally in his own 
diction, without malice aforethought. 
Some writers unconsciously fall into the 
mode of expression adopted by others. 
This illustrates a similarity of disposition, 
and is not imitation. As a style, when 
it is natural, comes rather from the heart 
than the head; men of similar tastes and 
feelings will be likely to fall into a simi- 
lar form of expression. Leigh Hunt's 
— slip-shod is pleasant enough to read, 
as his nature is easy and slip-shod; but 
only to think of Carlyle running into that 
way of writing? Sidney Smith, concise, 
brisk and brilliant, has a manner of com- 
position which exactly corresponds to 
those qualities ; but how could Lord Bacon 
look on Smith’s sentences? How grandly 
the soul of Milton rolls and winds throug 
the arches and labyrinths of his involved 
and magnificent diction, waking musical 
echoes at every new turn and variation of 
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its progress—but how could the thought 
of such a light trifler as Cibber travel 
through so glorious a maze without be- 
ing lost or crushed inthe journey? The 
plain, manly language of John Locke 
could hardly be translated into the termi- 
nology of Kant—would look out of place 
in the rapid and sparkling movement of 
Cousin’s periods—and would appear 
mean in the cadences of Dugald Stewart. 
Every writer, therefore, is his own stan- 
dard. The law by which we judge of 
his sentences must be deduced from his 
sentences. If we can discover what the 
man is, we know what his style ought 
to be. If it indicate his character, it is, 
relatively, good; if it contradict his cha- 
racter, though its cadences are faultless, 
it is still bad and not to be endured. To 
condemn Carlyle and Macauley because 
they do not run their thoughts into the 
moulds of Addison or Burke, is equiva- 
lent to condemning a bear because he 
does not digest stones like an ostrich, or 
a chicken, , saree it goes on two legs 
instead of four. The alleged faults be- 
long to organization. We may quarrel 
with a writer if we please, for possessing 
abad or tasteless nature, but not with the 
style, which takes from that nature its 
form and movement. 

It is singular that Macauley and Car- 
lyle, continually protesting against affec- 
tation in the mode of expressing thought, 
should be themselves considered the high 
priests at the shrine of affectation. In 
truth, no writers are less open to the 
charge. Their styles are exact mirrors 
of their minds. Any other form of ex- 
pression, would in them, be gross affec- 
tation. When they change their dispo- 
sitions and modes of thinking, and pre- 
serve their way of writing, they will 
then be justly liable to rebuke, and 
would be justly punished with neglect. 

Words have generally been termed the 
dress of thought. We recollect of hear- 
ing a lecturer on elocution give a minute 
description of the manner in which this 
curious tailoring of ideas was effected. 
He appareled an abstract conception of 
the Intellect in stockings, shirt, trowsers, 
vest, coat and bright buttons, and showed 
us those closets and drawers in the brain’s 
chamber, where such articles of clothing 
were deposited. This notion of words 
being the dress of thought is indeed cu- 
rious. Let us suppose a case. An Im- 
agination rises from the soft bed of Ideal- 
ity, on hearing the tinkle of Master Rea- 
son’s or Master Volition’s bell. Of course 


it does not desire to appear before com- 
pany in a state of nudity, and it accord- 
ingly trips lightly into the dressing-room 
of the Noddle, and overhauls the mind’s 
wardrobe. Now this wardrobe in some 
heads is scanty and poor, in others over- 
flowing with rich and costly apparel. At 
any rate our Imagination slips on the 
most shining and flaring suit of clothes 
it can find, and then slides along a num- 
ber of nerves into the lungs, and sails 
out of the mouth on a stream of sound, 
to delight the world with its presence. 
In the verbal wardrobe of Wordsworth 
there would be few rich garments: con- 
sequently most of his thoughts or fancies 
would be compelled to appear in peas- 
ants’ frocks or suits of « Leah russet 
brown.” All of Byron’s ideas aspired 
to be clad in regal splendor; and, as the 
were in the custom of crowding thick 
and fast into the dressing-room, there 
must have been some jostling and fight- 
ing among them, for the most costly and 
showy suits. Vice and Falsehood would 
crave fine apparel as well as Virtue and 
Truth; and, in his case, they must often 
have succeeded in bullying the latter out 
of their rights and “ tights.” There are a 
class of authors who have rich garments 
but no thoughts to put into them. The 
garments, however, please the eye of the 
multitude, and few discover that they are 
stuffed with brass instead of brains. Some 
poets have nothing but ragged clothes in 
their wardrobe, and their poor shivering 
Ideas go sneaking about the alleys of let- 
ters, ashamed to be seen by their more 
richly-dressed relations. Others, though 
in rags, have a certain quick impudence, 
like that of Robert Macaire, which ena- 
bles them to bustle about among their 
betters, and seem genteel though in rags. 
We sometimes observe Thoughts in the 
ase coats and broad hats of quakers; 
ut they are not admitted to the « West 
End,”—excepting, of course, “ the West 
End of the Universe.” Sir Charles Sed- 
ley was distinguished for writing poems 
of considerable impurity of idea and con- 
siderable purity of language. His biog- 
rapher therefore is careful to inform us 
that though the sentiments of Sir Charles 
were as foul as those of Rochester, they 
were not so immodest, because they were 
covered with clean linen. Dryden’s ward- 
robe, we are told, was like that of a Rus- 
sian noble,—‘ all filth and diamonds, 
dirty linen and inestimable sables.” To 
such speculations and fancies as these 
are we led, when we acknowledge the 
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truth of the maxim, that words are the 
dress of thought. 

Words, however, even in the common 
meaning, are not, when used by a master- 
mind, the mere dress of thought. Such 
a definition degrades them below their 
sphere, and misconceives their import- 
ance. They are, as Wordsworth has 
happily said, the incarnation of thought. 
They bear the same relation to ideas, that 
the body bears to the soul. Take the 
most beautiful and sincere poetry, which 
has ever been written, and its charni is 
broken as soon as the words are disturb- 
ed or altered. If any expression can be 
employed except that which is used, the 
poet isa bungling rhetorician or writes 
on the surface of his theme. A Thought 
embodied and embrained in fit words, 
walks the earth aliving being. No part 
of its body can be stricken from it, or in- 
jured, without disfiguring the beauty of 
its form or spoiling its grace of motion. 
Such Thoughts, perhaps, are few in num- 
ber; but wo upon those tasteless critics, 
who would meddle with those few, and 
dare to alter their organization, on the 
plea of improvement ! 

Words in a few “eminent hands” are 
servile ministers ; but generally, even in 
great writers, they are kings who rule, 
not subjects who obey. In some minds 
they obtain “ sovereign sway and master- 
dom” over the whole domain of thought 
and emotion.’ This servitude to words 
often produces injurious results to the 
writer. It is the parent of many fallacies 
and inconsistencies. For instance—a 
reasoner desires to argue closely and lo- 
gically; a word often leads him astray 
into a sophism, or tempts him, by its 
winning looks, to slide into episodes. A 
critic wishes to analyze a book; but in- 
stead of analysis he gives his readers 
eulogy or denunciation ; for certain words 
which sprang up, like flowers or thistles, 
in his path, were too sweet or too sharp 
for him to avoid. To give point to a 
period, some writers will throw in a word 
which will stab innocence or mediocrity 
like a poignard; to make a sentence end 
harmoniously, others will pad it with 
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words, which are meaningless or out of 
place. In describing characters or scen- 
ery, the genera! custom is to employ 
language which is beautiful or strong, 
rather than what is applicable. Nothing 
is rarer than the use of a word in its ex- 
act meaning. Amplitude of comprehen- 
sion isa much finer phrase than good 
reasoning powers; and consequently ev- 
ery respectable thinker is made a Bacon; 
vivid imagination sounds better than mo- 
derate talent, and of course, every rhyme- 
stringer is a Byron; miserable dsivelling 
has a sharper edge than mediocre merit, 
and all common-place writers are there- 
fore to be fools or dunces. Lord Byron, 
in alluding to the supposed cause of 
Keats’s death, said— 


** Strange that the soul, that very fiery par- 
ticle, 
Should let itself be snuffed out by an ar- 
ticle.” 


Hunt told him that Keats was not killed 
in this way. Byron promised to strike 
it out. But the smartness and the rhyme, 
were temptations stronger than his con- 
science, and he allowed the couplet to 
remain. 

It would be an easy matter to mention 
some words which have exercised great- 
er influence, and swayed with more ab- 
solute power, than Alexander or Napo- 
leon. Any one can pick up in a news- 
paper the sovereigns of our own country. 
A word often keeps its seat in the mind 
of a people, after the thought to which 
originally it was nominally attached, 
has disappeared. Words head armies, 
overthrow dynasties, man ships, separate 
families, cozen cozeners, and steal hearts 
and purses. And if physiologists and 
metaphysicians are driven into a corner, 
and are compelled to give the real distinc- 
tion between human beings and animals, 
they are almost sure to say it consists in 
the power of speech—in the capacity to 
frame, use and multiply at discretion, 
these omnipotent ‘ mouthfuls of spoken 
wind.” ords—words—words ! 
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GoETHE was a man of conceptions, 
and his writings are a succession of 
attempts to express them; mostly, too, 
under some hieroglyphical or mystical 
form. They are, accordingly, sugges- 
tive, symbolic, since each detached sen- 
timent is, as it were, a fragment from the 
architecture of some temple which it is 
left to the reader’s imagination to com- 
lete. In this drama, we have one of 
is conceptions of the human being, one 
of his favorite modes of solving the prob- 
lem of life. He has constructed a certain 
style and measure of a man, has given 
us excellencies and defects, tendencies 
and limitations. It stands before us in 
such a questionable shape, that we feel 
moved to speak to it, and to inquire by 
virtue of what it presumes to challenge 
our attention. We would know of what 
elements it is made, and what excuse it 
can give for its existence. But before 
~—— upon this examination, it may 
e proper to explain somewhat the times 
and facts which constitute the ground- 


work of the play. 


William Lamorall, Count Egmont, 
Prince of Gaure, flourished in the time 
of Philip the Second, and while Marga- 
rette of Parma, the king’s sister, was 
regent of the Low Countries. This 
monarch, influenced by a conscientious, 
but extremely narrow and absurd devo- 
tion to the Church of Rome, with a 
wooden-brained inflexibility, attempted 
to impose unjust religious restrictions 
upon the Dutch, infringing, at the same 
time, on their political rights. The royal 
mandates were disregarded, and multi- 
tudes suffered the most horrible tortures 
at the hand of the executioner, while the 
Inquisition held the people in ae ne 
terror and rebellion. Many of the no- 
bility, from motives of conscience or of 
policy, sided openly and thoroughly with 
the king, and many of the more substan- 
tial of the tradesmen and merchants, 
were placed on the same ground by their 
abhorrence of the absurdities and extrava- 
gances of the new Protestant sects. Still, 
a very large portion of the people and of 
the inferior nobility, together with the 
Prince of Orange and Count Egmont, and 
a few of the more clear-headed and 
capes of the highest class, were at 

eart opposed to the measures of their 


monarch, used all the influence they 
possessed to change his policy, and did 
all they dared to thwart it. Egmont, 
who was of a generous and confident 
nature, the true friend and the favorite 
of his countrymen, at last showed so 
strong an attachment to the popular 
cause, and engaged so decidedly in its 
support, that he was accused of high 
treason, tried by a new court, instituted 
with special powers, and beheaded. Soon 
after, the famous struggle commenced, 
since known as the “ War of the Low 
Countries.” It was in this that William, 
Prince of Orange, distinguished himself 
as a great leader, and here Alva has emn- 
balmed his genius and piety in severities, 
which even in the recital, and at this 
distant day, make the blood boil. Goethe 
has chosen the time just previous to the 
entry of the Spanish duke with his army 
for the opening of his drama, and con- 
cludes with the execution of its hero. 
Egmont is heard of in the first scene, 
where two burghers of Brussels, an old 
invalid veteran, and one of the count’s 
soldiers, are found in a tavern, discours- 
ing of politics over their ale. Says 
Yerrer.—The king, I think, would 
a gracious master, if he only had better 
advisers. Sorst.—No!no! He has 
no disposition for us Netherlanders. His 
heart is not inclined to his people: he 
does not love us—how can we love him 
him in return? Why do all the world 
feel so kind towards Count Egmont? 
Why do we all bear him up in our hands? 
Because every one sees that he wishes us 
well. Because his good temper, his free, 
bold life, and his kind-heartedness look 
out at his eyes ; because there is nothing 
that he would not share with the ed 
man, as soon as with one in want of no- 
thing. Buyck, it belongs to you to give 
the first toast; give us your master’s 
health—-Again Yerrer exclaims :— 
There, too, we must not sing the new 
psalms! They are nicely done in rhyme, 
and of a right-edifying sort. These must 
we not sing, but bawdy songs, as many 
as we please. And why? There are 
heresies in qe. they say—and things 
—God know®! But Ising them, how- 
ever! It’s something new, and [ see 
nothing in them. Buycx.—Catch me 
asking leave! In our province we sing 
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what we please. That’s because Count 
Egmont is our stadtholder. He cares not 
a straw for such things. In Ghent, 
Opern, throughout all Flanders, they sing 
them, every one that likes—(louder to 
Ruysam, who is deaf)—Is any thing 
more harmless than psalms and hymns? 
not so, uncle? Ruysam.—Eh! well! 
It’s a sort o’ worship—an edification. 

In the second scene, too, Egmont is 
mentioned. The regentess is imparting 
her troubles and solicitudes to Machia- 
vell. The weight of her crown presses 
sorely. Egmont has “ moved her dis- 

leasure.” Macu.—By what behavior? 
sees 9 accustomed behavior ; 
his indifference and levity. 1 received 
the frightful intelligence, even as, ac- 
companied by him and many others, I 
was going from the church. I did not 
conceal my chagrin ; I complained aloud, 
and exclaimed, as I turned towards him. 
** see what is going on in your province ! 
Do you suffer this, count, of whom the 
king has promised himself so much ?” 
Macu.—And what was his answer? 
Recent.—As though it were nothing at 
all, the merest trifle, he replied, ‘ that 
were the Netherlanders once well assured 
with respect to their constitution! the 
rest would soon settle itself.” The sec- 
retary intimates that possibly Egmont 
said this “with more of truth than of 
prudence or loyalty,” yet he doubts not 
that the count is at heart “the king’s 
most dutiful subject.” Again, the queen 
confesses: “ I fear Orange, but I fear for 
ont. Orange meditates no good. 
His thoughts reach into the distance. 
He conceals—appears to admit every 
thing, never disputes, but with a show 
of profoundest pages and an astonishing 
foresight, does whatsoever pleases him.” 
Macu.— In just the opposite way Eg- 
mont moves—as though the world wait- 
ed his nod. Quren.—He bears his head 
high as though the hand of Majesty 
hovered not over him. Macu.—The 
eyes of the peopie follow after him; 
eir hearts hang on him. Quren.—He 
has a very accommodating conscience. 
His demeanor is often affronting. He 
appears at times as though he had the 
entire supervision of things ; as though 
he were Lord and Master, and refrained 
from making us too sensible of it, only 
out of courtesy. 

Once more in the third scene, we hear 
of Egmont. In the first he was the 
favorite of the people, in the second an 
object of suspicion to the government, 
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and he now appears in the remaining 
important relation which he sustains in 
the play, as the lover of Clara. He is 
not, however, seen himself. The con- 
versation is between Clara, her mother, 
and one Brackenburg, a young trades- 
man, who is compelled to yield before 
the superior claim of the Prince. 

Egmont next appears in person. He is 
seen on horseback at the head of his 
suite, riding into the midst of a mob— 
some of whom are beating a decent look- 
ing man, who was not sufficiently patri- 
otic to suit their taste, and most of whom 
were busily engaged in shouting, “ Free- 
dom!” and “ Privilege!” Eoamont.— 
Peace! Peace! Good people! What's 
the matter? Disperse! CarrEentER.— 
Gracious master! You come like an 
angel from heaven—Stop! Don’t you 
see Count Egmont. His Excellency, 
the Count Egmont. Eem.—Here, too? 
What are you trying todo? Citizens 
against citizens! Is not the presence of 
her majesty, the Regentess, enough to 
restrain such irregularities? Disperse. 
Go about your business. It’s a bad sign 
that you are idle on work-days. What 
was it? 

(The tumult gradually stills itself, and the 
crowd collects about him.) 

Carp.—They are fighting about their 
privileges. em.—Which they will 
yet courageously maul to death—and 
whoare you? You look like honest peo- 
ple. Canp.—That is our endeavor. Eem. 
—Your trade? Carp.—A house-joiner, 
and master of. the Guild. Eom.—And 

ou? Sorst.—A cobbler. Eem.—You? 

ETTER—A tailor. Eoam.—I remember 
now; you have worked on liveries for 
my people. Your name is Yetter. Yet 
TER—Too-much honor, that you care to 
remember it. Eam.—tI forget no one 
easily, whom I have once seen and spo- 
ken to. He gives them some very mild 
and wholesome advice, hears them pa- 
tiently, says, ‘“‘ Sensible people can make 
themselves very useful,” and rides off. 

Can this be Goethe, and this Egmont? 
The scene, as a whole, cannot for an 
instant bear comparison with any similar 
ones in Shakspeare; and even those in 
Philip Van Artevelde surpass it far. The 
conclusion of it, given above, and the 
only part where the hero of the play ap- 
pears, is especially weak. Let the reader 
open to the commencement of Julius 
Caesar, or to the address of Antony, 
or to the place in Hamlet, where Laertes 
bursts in with a mob upon the usurper, 
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and demands his father. Our princely 

ont has not half the dignity or force, 
even of the “bloat king,” who poisoned 
his brother. 


« Kinc.—What is the cause Laertes, 
That thy rebellion looks so giant-like ?— 
Let him go, Gertrude; do not fear our 
person ; 
There’s such divinity doth hedge a king, 
That treason can but peep to what it 
would, 
Acts little of its will.—Tell me Laertes, 
Why thou art thus incensed ?—let him 
ig Gertrude ;— 
Speak, man !” 


But we are to take the idea, perhaps, 
and not the thing given. We are not to 
delay upon the Ag but pierce into the 
substance and ask, not, what have we 
here? but, what does this, which we 
have here, mean? It is “symbolic,” 
like every thing which Goethe wrote or 
did. This is the — of a mob, and 
not a genuine, vulgar mob. It stands 
for a mob—it means a mob—this is its 
significance. 

Well and good. But we cannot be- 
lieve these pretensions to militate at all 
against the idea of the znsignificance of 
the scene before us, as a dramatic effort. 
There are hieroglyphics on Egyptian 
monuments which are symbolic of human 
beings, but we hardly mention them with 
the master-works in painting or sculp- 
ture. Among the Indians of the Mis- 
souri valley there are thousands of sig- 
nificant representations, on buffalo hides, 
of fierce wars and bloody victories, and 
the merest mummeries in religious cere- 
mony are claimed as symbols of vast and 
holy mysteries: this does not make them 
respectable, except in comparison with 
meaner symbols, or symbols of meaner 
things. It is when the work is, on the 
one hand, typical, and true to nature, 
and at the same time the representation 
of that which is of a most excellent and 
lofty quality, or is intense and powerful, 
as with the great masters in the Fine 
Arts, and in Tragedy ; it is then that we 
award the highest praise, and only then. 
Goethe’s writings seem to have acquired 
the reputation of great « significance,” 
in part from the fact that they frequently 
have little other interest or force than 
merely hieroglyphic or typical. But all 
things are symbolic to him who has an 
eye to see them; yet no one dreams that 
all things are of equal value. The ques- 
tion is, what is symbolized, and how 


well? So the world inquired, before it 
placed Shakspeare at the head of Tragedy. 
For the grandest and mightiest, and most 
delicate elements of human nature enter 
into his representations, and are there 
most vividly and effectively portrayed. 
In this scene of Goethe’s Egmont, it is 
certainly far otherwise. The mob—we 
have no respect for such a mob—and the 
hero is only a good-humored, popular, 
fair-looking man, on horseback, who 
makes much of the scant, common-place 
artfulness, with which Providence, or, 
more properly, Goethe, has endowed 
him. We cannot quite concede to him, 
even the honor of being the hieroglyphic 
of a hero, for those qualities which are 
most essential have, as yet, no represen- 
tative in him. 

The second scene of the second act is 
in Egmont’s own house. His private 
secretary is sitting alone at a table over- 
spread with papers. He rises up out of 
temper, and begins to complain of his 
master’s tardiness. The count, when he 
arrives, notes the dissatisfaction and petu- 
lence that is clouding his young friend’s 
face, and banters with him a little upon 
his dolefulness of visage, fears lest Donna 
Elvira will not be obliged to him for 
having occasioned this delay. He com- 
——_ his secretary on the taste he 

as displayed in the selection of his lady, 
and proceeds forthwith to business. A 
letter has come from his captain, asking 
for directions concerning some prisoners. 
Egmont is “ weary of hanging,” and 
would have the church-plunderers dis- 
missed with a flogging. A young soldier 
wishes to marry. The count remembers 
that he is a fine fellow, and for “ this 
once” says “ yes,” though his officer 
complains that the squadrons already 
begin to look like gangs of gypsies. A 
Huguenot preacher, instead of suffering 
at the stake, is just quietly set over the 
borders, and strongly advised not to re- 
turn. Debtors who neglect to pay—the 
worst of them, those who are wilful in 
their neglect—have, nevertheless, a << fort- 
night more” given them; and yet the 
steward must “ get the gold ;’*—however, 
the usual instalments paid to old soldiers 
and to widows, must not be curtailed. 
When his secretary inquires where the 
steward shall get the money, Egmont 
replies, “‘ that is for him to discover—it 
has already been told him in former let- 
ters.” Sec.—And in accordance with 
them has he made these — 
Eem.—Which don’t suit. e must 
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think of some other plan. He should 
suggest things that are practicable, and 
at any rate he must get the gold. 

Next comes up a letter from an old 
friend of the family, who seems to take 
a fatherly interest in the count, and who 
has often vainly endeavored to dissuade 
him from the dangerous course he was 
pursuing. Egmont turns from the letter 
with indignation and disgust, and tells his 
secretary finally, «‘ write him that he need 
not be concerned; I shall manage as [ 
can ; I shall take care of myself; he shall 
use his influence at court in my favor, 
and be sure of my hearty gratitude.” 
Sec.—Is this all? Oh! he expects 
more. Eoam.—What more shall I say? 
Would you make more words? It rests 
with you, then. He is forever — 
himself about some one point. That 
am free-hearted, take things easy, live a 
bold life, is my good fortune; and I 
would not barter it for the security of a 
charnel-house; I have no blood in my 
veins for this Spanish mode of life, no 
wish, or will to muster my steps after 
this new court-cadence. Do I live only 
to meditate upon my life? Shall I give 
up the enjoyment of the present moment, 
in order to make sure of the next? and 
then spoil that with new whims and 
anxieties? Sec.—I beseech you, my 
lord, be not so harsh and rough with the 
o old man. You are accustomed to 

kind to all. Give me some pleasant 
word that shall com your noble 
friend. See how considerate he is; how 
softly he lays his hand upon you. 
Eem.—But he is for ever laying his 
hands on these same chords. He knows 
of old how hateful these admonitions are 
tome. They only make one stumble— 
they are nohelp. If I were in the night- 
mare, and walking on the slippery ridge 
of the house, is it an act of friend- 
ship to call me by name, warn me, wake 
me, and plunge me off? Let every one 
= own way—he can take care of 

imself Sec.—It is your nature to be 
unconcerned; but one who knows and 
loves you-—_ Eom. (gazing on the 
letter.) —Here he brings up that old false- 
hood * * * * * * Are the bits 
of colored rags, which a youthful dispo- 
sition and a lively fancy bang abou the 
miserable nakedness of our life, to be 
envied us? If you take life too seriously, 
what does it become? If the morning 
wakes us to no new joys, and at evening 
no pleasures remain to be hoped for, is it 
worth the putting on and off of clothes? 
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Does the sun shine upon me to-day, that 
I may reconsider what took place yester- 
day ; and counsel for, and determine— 
what cannot be counseled for and deter- 
mined—the fortunes of the coming day ? 
Away with these meditations: we will 
leave them to school-boys and courtiers. 
Let them meditate and ponder, stray and 
sneak about, lay hold of what they can, 
creep into what they can. If you can 
use any of this without making a book 
of your epistle, so then ; it suits me well. 
Every thing seems too wicked to the 
good old man.—Yes! So a friend who 
has long held our hand presses it the 
harder just as he lets it go. See.—Par- 
don me. It makes the foot-passenger 

iddy to see one driving on in such mad 

aste. Eem.—Child! Child! no more! 
As though scourged on by invisible 
spirits, the sun-steeds of time are rushing 
away with the light chariot of my fate: 
and for me nothing remains, but with 
firm courage to hold fast the reins, and 
from rocks on the one hand and gulfs on 
the other to guide aside the wheels. 
Whither it goes, who can tell? One 
scarce remembers what he has passed. 
Sec.—My Lord! my Lord! Eem.—l 
stand high—and I[ can, and must, stand 
higher still. I feel within me hope, 
courage, and strength. I have not yet 
reached the summit of my increase; and 
let me once stand there, I will stand 
firmly, and not with trembling. Should 
I fall—yes! a thunderbolt, a whirlwind, 
a false step, even, may hurl me off into 
the abyss—I shall lie there with many 
thousands. I have never been loth wit 
my good companions in arms to cast the 
bloody die for a small stake, and shall | 
haggle when the throw is for the whole 
free worth of life ? 

This is some of the best of Egmont. 
His rhetoric is waked; he is eloquent, 
though a portion of his utterance seems 
common-place. It should have been, 
however, a soliloquy. All these grand 
thoughts are the ones which a hero does 
not speak; or only to himself. In his 
bosom they lie silent. He does not think 
to utter them; for they are so much a 
matter of course, that the necessity of 
making public declaration of them, does 
not occur to him. oe a great states- 
man and general, a high-born courtier, a 
gentleman of aristocratic blood, a hero to 
whom great thoughts are familiar, spout- 
ing thus to his private secretary. And 
then, again, what a slip-shod manager 
our friend is, how badly he conducts his 
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business; not criminally, as we should 
say, but poorly. He is no knave, nor 
does he appear to be overmastered by 
great exigences. He is simply good for 
nothing, and cannot be trusted—a gener- 
ous man, aspiring, and one who will 
doubtless be popular, but not the man 
to make a tragedy of. The conversation 
between Egmont and his secretary ends 
where we left it, and there is scarcely 
time for the gathering up of papers, 
before the Prince of Orange arrives. 
This conference is one of importance. 
Orange has become convinced that the 
policy of the Spanish court is about to 
change. Its severities are to be shifted 
from the people to the princes. The 
Duke of Alva is coming with an army. 
But our count has no fears. (The in- 
terview is too long to insert entire, and 
very little would be gained by quoting 
fragments of it.) The prince urges that 
they retire, each to his own province, 
and entrench themselves behind the 
courage and fidelity of their vassals. But 
Egmont lives by faith, not by sight, and is 
wholly invulnerable to facts or persua- 
sions. [tis hard for Orange to leave him. 

Tears! Orange? 
weep for one who 
is lest. Eam.—You fancy me lost? 
Orx.—Thou art! Think well! There 
is left thee but a short space. Fare- 
well. Eam.—{Alone.] That other men’s 
opinions should have such an effect 
upon me? I had never thought it. 
And this man extends his solicitude even 
tome. Away! This isa strange drop 
in my blood, Kind Nature, cast it out 
again! And there occurs just now a 
good means for smoothing these wrinkles 
of thought from my brow. 

Now if the play of the great artist 
was intended to be tragical, this scene, 
which sets forth the conflict of the 
hero’s good and evil genius, should be 
the pith and marrow of tragedy. The 
time resembles that “a little ere the 
mightiest Julius fell,” when Cesar ques- 
tions whether he shall go to the capitol. 

mont’s good angel comes in the person 
of Orange, to beg him to depart. All the 
elements are ready for the consummation. 
Destiny waits upon his decision. His 
act is the seal of fate. It is necessary, 
therefore, that whatsoever it be, it be ad- 
mirable and impressive. For the moment 
he wears the stern prerogatives of the 
eldest law ; and it is not permitted him, 
being the minister of that which is so 
dignified and terrible, to do any thing 


Ecmont.—How ! 
Or.—A man , 
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that is mean or common. But he dis- 
putes and argues with Orange upon mat- 
ters of fact and probabilities so weakly 
and unsuccessfully, that it becomes im- 
possible to respect him. True, we are 
not unwilling here to concede him the 
praise of being a well-meaning, generous- 
souled man; but he is of poor stuff. 
Orange is represented as pithy, sharp, 
sensible, brave and wise. He is active- 
minded, and severely honest ; clear-head- 
ed, resolute ; loving towards his friend, 
and such an enemy as one may well be 
«‘ ware of.” But Egmont seems to hold 
his resolution of remaining, rather from 
a general debility of understanding, a 
made-up determination to go through fire 
and water, but that he will believe the 
king will never harm him. He is an un- 
thinking man, befooled with his impulses ; 
not only incapable of discovering the 
necessities of his situation, but of being 
taught them. And this not from any 
especial fatality, from any cause that 
appears peculiarly to cloud his intelli- 
gence at this particular time ; on the con- 
trary, he seems in the full prosperity of 
all his faculties. Consider, moreover, 
how with aforethought, he takes express 
measures for “smoothing the wrinkles 
of anxiety on his brow.” His plan is 
nothing less than a visit to his mistress, 
On the whole, one cannot see that Eg- 
mont’s determination to remain has any 
thing of tragic dignity or impressiveness 
in it. We pity the man, that he must so 
simply get himself into difficulty, but 
recognize in him nothing that is heroic. 
But we are disposed to blame the author 
of this drama, as well as the hero of it. 
For the real Egmont was a man of some 
practical seriousness, the husband of a 
wife and the father of a family, whom he 
seems to have dearly loved. We are 
told that one chief reason of his remain- 
ing in the country, and exposing himself 
to the violent death it proved his lot to 
suffer, was his affection for them. Now 
how much more worthy does that prince 
appear to us, who has given himself to 
the honorable bonds of marriage, who 
loves his children, and is educating them 
to fill his place, when he shall have left 
it empty, and to continue their father’s 
beneficence over new generations. We 
could even pardon him, if he should find 
himself unable to quit them for the sake 
of personal safety, or if he were blinded 
by their seeming interests to their real 
ones. Goethe, doubtless, had a right to 
make such a change, if necessary ; but a 
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just critic is bound to condemn him, if 
nothing is gained by it. 

The next time the count appears, we 
find him with Clara, carrying out that 
happy idea with which he was inspired, 
near the close of the last mentioned scene. 
We will look in upon them near the end 
of the interview. 

Crara.—Tell me! Speak! I can- 
not comprehend. Are you Egmont? 
the great Egmont? who makes such 
a figure in the world; of whom the 
Gazette says, “the provinces depend 
upon him.” Eem.—No, Clara, | am 
not he. Crara—How! Ecm.—See 
you, Clara! Letmesit. (Hesits down ; 
she kneels before him upon a cricket, with 
her arms in his lap, and gazes up at him.) 
That Egmont is a morose, stiff, cold Eg- 
mont, who keeps his thought to himself, 
and must put on, now this face, now that ; 
plagued, misunderstood, and harassed, 
while the people think him gay, and 
happy ; loved by a populace that knows 
not its own mind ; honored and borne on 
high by a multitude, on whom no depend- 
ence can be placed ; surrounded by friends 
to whom he dares not open himself; 
watched by men who are in every way 

to overreach him; laboring and 


tollin 

toiling painfully, often to no purpose, 
mostly without reward. O let me cease 
telling how it goes with him; how his 


heart is within itself. But this one, 
Clara, who is cheerful, open, happy; 
loved and understood by the best of 
hearts, which he, too, knows, and presses 
to his own with full love and trust. (He 
embraces her.) This is your Egmont. 
We must pass over the interview be- 
tweer Alva and Egmont, at the end of 
which the latter found himself lamenting 
the fulfilment of his friend’s predictions, 
and proceed at once to the fifth act. One 
word, however, preliminary. It has been 
already remarked, that boldness and 
generosity, though praiseworthy quali- 
ties, hardly constitute the essence of 
tragedy. But again: though you add 
the tenderest poetic sensibility, sublime, 
solemn, and sorrowful notions respecting 
«this life,’ with the most eloquent 
rhetoric, still this is not tragedy. You 
may even have the imaginary personage 
put to death, and that with awful pomp 
of ceremony and — of arms, on a 
scaffold prodigally hung with crape, still 
it is not tragedy. Nay, further, this sub- 
lime decease may have been preceded by 
the “ rosiest-colored” dreams, and the 
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most sadly-eloquent soliloquies—in vi- 
sions of the night, the prison walls may 
have seemed to open, and legions of 
friendly spirits may have come in pro- 
cession from the unknown deeps, and 
have crowned your sleeping prisoner 
with laurel and amaranth ; all this is not 
tragedy. Let there be phantasmagoria 
symbolic by a thousand happy signifi- 
cances—such shows are pleasing, and 
may move us in yarious ways—but it is 
not tragedy. 

The fifth act opens in the streets of 
Brussels ; the time is twilight, and the 
personages Clara, Brackenburg, and cer- 
tain citizens. At the end of the first 
scene, Brackenburg has persuaded the 

r, half-crazed girl to go home with 

im to her mother’s house. The second 
discloses the interior of Egmont’s cell, 
lighted by a single lamp. A bed is on 
the ground, but the prisoner has sought 
in vain to sleep. He soliloquizes,— 

‘Old Friend! Ever faithiul sleep, dost 
thou desert me now, as my other fends? 
How willingly didst thou shed thyself 
down upon my head when free, and 
cooledst, as a fair myrtle-crown of love, 
my temples! In the midst of arms, upon 
the wave of life, I rested, gently breathing, 
on thy bosom, as a young blooming boy. 
When the storm through leaves and 
twigs sighed hoarsely, and summit and 
branches creaked and heaved, still re- 
mained the core of the heart undisturbed. 
What troubles thee now? What shakes 
thy firm true mind? I feelit. It is the 
clang of the death-axe that gnashes at my 

As yet I stand erect—but an in- 
ward shudder runs through me. Yes, 
it does prevail—the perfidious power— 
it undermines the strong high trunk, and, 
before the rind is dry, crackling and 
crashing, the crown plunges down. 

« But why—thou who hast so often 
warded from thy head, like bubbles, the 
weightiest cares—Why canst thou not 
repel the thousand-fold horror which is 
beating back and forth within thee? Since 
when has death became terrible to thee? 
with whose various forms, as with the 
other shapes of this habitable earth, thou 
hast lived familiar. No, it is not He—the 
fierce enemy that every sound heart longs 
zealously to face;—it is the Prison, 
this fore-figurement of the Grave, as hor- 
rible to heroes as to cowards. Yes, 
it was unendurable to me, even when 
sitting in my cushioned chair in the 
grand council of the Princes, and some 
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simple matter was overlaid with vain 
repetitions, when between the dismal 
walls of a hall of state the beams weighed 
upon me. Then I hastened out as soon as 
possible, and dashed forth — my steed 
with deep-drawn breaths, freshly forth 
into the field, where we feel at home, 
and from the moist ground every best 
beneficence of nature, and through the 
breathing heaven every blessing of the 
stars circled about us; where we, like 
earth-born giants, grown strong at our 
mother’s touch, rush up the heights, and 
all our manhood and lusty nerve we feel 
in every vein, and a panting after the 
chase, the struggle, the capture, the at- 
tack, the mastery, the triumph, glows 
through the young huntsman’s soul; 
where the soldier, with rushing foot, 
claims an inherited right to the whole 
earth, and with terrific liberty, like a 
hail storm, sweeps destroying over mea- 
dow, field, and wood, and knows no 
boundaries set up by human hand. 

« Thou art only the picture, the memo- 
ry-dream of the happiness I so long pos- 
sessed. Whither has fate treacherously 
led thee? Does it deny thee the violent 
death you never shunned before the face 
of the sun, in order to furnish thee a 
foretaste of the grave in the foul dungeon? 
How loathsome he breathes out upon me 
from these stones. Already life is numb- 
ed, and from the couch as from the 
grave the foot withholds itself. 

« Anxiety! Anxiety! thou who begin- 
nest death before it’s time—O leave me! 
Since when is Egmont thus alone in the 
world—so all alone? Doubt maketh 
thee insensible, not good fortune. Is the 
ee of the king, which thou hast life- 

ong trusted ; is the friendship of the Re- 

ntess, which almost (thou darest aver 
it) almost was love—are these at once, 
like a glancing fire-phantom of the night, 
vanished? and do they leave thee be- 
hind in thy dark path alone? Will not 
Orange resolve to adventure at the head 
of thy friends? Will not the multitude 
gather, and, in a swelling flood, come to 
rescue their old friend ? 

«QO, walls that lock me in, hold not off 
the throng of so many princely spirits. 
And the courage that once beamed from 
my countenance, and lifted them above 
themselves, it now flows back again from 
their hearts into mine. O, Yes! they 
stir themselves by thousands ! they come ! 
Stand by my side! Their pious wish 
flies ~ten. ri up to Heaven, it demands 
amiracle. And though no angel comes 
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down to my rescue, [ yet see them grasp- 
ing their swords and spears. The gates 
open, the trellis flies up, the walls tum- 
ble in before their hand, and the freedom 
of newly-breaking day rises to meet Eg- 
mont rejoicing. How many a well-known 
face exults to receive me. Ah, Clara! 
wert thou a man! then should I see thee 
first here, and thank thee for what it is 
hard to thank a king—for Liberty.” 

The scene again shifts, and we see 
Clara in her mother’s house, bearing in 
her hands a lamp and a glass of water, 
which she sets down upon the table, 
Her mind is a little shattered. She stops, 
talks to herself, listens, thinks she hears 
something, and goes to the window. 
Soon Brackenburg arrives. The inter- 
view which follows is melancholy and 
and touching. She poisons herself— 
Brackenburg soliloquizes:—he is with- 
out hope, but cannot resolve to die. A 
lamp flickers, flames, and goes out; soft 
music (from the orchestra) betokening 
Clara’s death concludes the scene. Then 
Egmont’s cell is disclosed once more. 
He lies sleeping on his bed. A rattling of 
keys is heard at the door , servants step in 
bearing torches; Alva’s son Ferdinand 
and Silva, an officer of the Duke’s house- 
hold, also enter attended by armed men. 

Eem.—Who are ye? Who so 
rudely startle sleep from my eyes? 
What mean your fierce, dangerous looks ? 
Wherefore this dire array? With what 
frightful dream do you come to bewilder 
the half-waked soul ? 

What a speech for a man just waked, 
or “ half-waked.” He rises immediately 
into the region of rhetoric and sentiment. 
Compare the pesnee with one from Shak- 
speare, (Richard IlI., Act I. Scene [V.)— 


lst Murp. Soft! He wakes. 

2p Murp. Strike. 

Cuarence. Where art thou, keeper? Give 
me a cup of wine. 

lst Murp. You shall have wine enough, 
my lord, anon. 

Cuar. In God’s name, what art thou ? 

ist Murp. A man, as you are. 

Cuar. But not as I am, royal. 

ist Murp. Nor you as we are, loyal. 

Cuar. Thy voice is thunder, but thy looks 
are humble. 


There is somewhat of a contrast here. 
It is the difference between the native 
utterance of humanity and that sort of 
eloquence, which one is apt to put into 
his own mouth, when imagining himself 
the hero of some great occasion—a con- 
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trast of the tragic with the theatrical. In 
short, most of the —— of Egmont, 
appear to be what Goethe fancied him- 
self, as making in the several situations 
he has allotted to him ; the poet evident- 
ly luxuriating in the picture of his own 
imagination. 

To return. It appears that Egmont’s 
visitors are only the messengers of the 
court, come to announce his sentence. 
After this has been read to him, all re- 
tire with the exception of Ferdinand. 
He had quite early conceived an attach- 
ment toward the Count, and finds him- 
self unable to leave. Egmont thinking 
himself alone, remains standing a mo- 
ment lost in thought. But upon looking 
up, and beholding this intruder on his 
solitude, his old rhetorical fit returns, and 
he thus bursts out upon him,— 

“Thou remaining here! Dost thou 
think, by thy presence, to increase my 
astonishment and horror? Wouldst thou 
carry to thy father the welcome news, 
that Iam ignobly despairing? Go, tell 
him! Tell him that he deludes neither 
the world nor me. To him, the hun- 
gerer after fame, people will first whis- 
per it softly behind his back, then loud 
and louder speak it, till, when once from 
this summit he has tumbled down, a 
thousand voices will shout it out to meet 
him—that not the good of the State, 
not the honor of the King, not the wel- 
fare of the Provinces, has brought him 
here. For his own self’s sake has he 
counselled war, that the war-maker might 
profit by the war. He has stirred up this 
monstrous broil, that there might be 
need of his services; and I fall a victim 
of his base hatred, of his contemptible 
envy. Yes, I know it, and [ dare de- 
clare it—the dying, the mortally wound- 
ed one can utter it,—me, the proud man 
has envied—to work my overthrow has 
he long meditated and planned.” So it 
goes on, through as much more. 

After a little lamentation on the part 
of Ferdinand, and some harsh upbraiding 
on that of Egmont, the latter oO to 
discover that the rae man stays out 
of pity for him, and so he straightway be- 
comes eloquent, thus :—* What strange 
voice is this? What unexpected con- 
dolement meets me on my way to the 
grave. Thou, the son of my first, my 
almost only enemy—thou, lamenting for 
me—thou, not among my murderers. 
—Speak! tell! for what shall I take 
thee.” Frrp.—Cruel father! Yes, [ 
recognize you in this command. You 
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knew my heart, my disposition, which 
you so often have rebuked, as inherited 
from a weak-souled mother. 

Egmont finding a friend so unexpect- 
edly, and one who might have such 
means at his disposal as the son of Alva, 
is at once fired with the hope of escape, 
and having learned that the sentence was 
nota mere “ bugbear” intended to fright- 
en him, suggests the project, and urges 
it strongly. But this only makes Ferdi- 
nand moan, and 


** Lament in prose, 
Wi’ saut tears tricklin’ doun his nose,” 


more and more intensely, till, finally, the 
disappointed prisoner is assured that 
there is no rescue—none. The fit then 
returns as follows: Eom. (stamping with 
his feet.)—No rescue! Sweet life! Fair, 
loved usages of existence and action! 
From you must I part, so passively ok 
Not in the tumult of the fight, amid the 
rush of arms, in the havoc of the charge, 
givest thou mea flying farewell; thou 
takest no hasty departure, shortenest not 
the moment of trepidation. I must clasp 
thine hand, look thee yet once more in 
the eye, feel most sensitively thy beauty 
and worth, then let go, tear myself away 
and say, “‘ Farewell.” 

The dialogue continues. Ferp.—And 
shall I stand hard by, look on, and not 
be able to hold, to hinder your fate? 0, 
what voice is sufficient for Jamentation ! 
What heart does not dissolve from its 
ties with such a sorrow? Eem.—Com- 
pose thyself. Frrp.—Thou art able to 
compose thyself, to renounce, with heroic 
temper to give over the hard struggle to 
the hand of Destiny. What can I do? 
What ought I todo? Thou art victori- 
ous over thyself and us; thou overcomest. 
I outlive thee and myself. Amid the joys 
of the banquet | have lost my light, in 
the tumult of the fight is my banner gone. 
Stale, confused, sad, does the future look 
out upon me. Eoem.—Young friend, 
whom I, by a strange fate, have at the 
same time won and lost, who for my sake 
sufferest the pains of death in grief for 
me, look upon me now. Thou art not 
losing me. Was my life a mirror in 
which thou wert gladly regarding thy- 
self, let my death be one too, Men are 
not together when they are side by side, 
only ; the far-off one, the lost one, lives 
for us. 1 live for thee, and for myself 
have already lived long enough. Every 
single day have I taken joy tc my heart; 
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on every day have I done my duty as my 
conscience showed it to me. Now my 
life closes, as it might have closed, ieteal 5 
earlier—earlier, on the sands of Grave- 
lingen. I cease to live—but I have lived. 
So live thou, too, my friend, with good- 
will, and with joy in life, and fear not 
death. 

if Egmont had had six months to pre- 
pare in, and had written out his speeches 
in full, and conned them over till he had 
jJearned them by heart, he could scarcely 
have succeeded better. Is it not inter- 
esting? Are not these precisely the 
things which it would be most affecting 
to say in such circumstances? Every 
one feels that he is reading Goethe when 
he sees this; indeed, it is hard to con- 
vince oneself that Egmont could have ex- 
pressed himself so touchingly, and so 
tully. This is Goethe, beyond all ques- 
tion. Egmont being a man engaged in 
active life, could hardly have had time. 
ora disposition for that musing, sweet, 
melancholy, that sad noble sentiment, 
which these passages discover. All this 
belongs to a man of leisure. Besides, 
one generally finds that «men of action” 
do not make talk concerning their own 
feelings and retrospections. This is 
Goethe. And we cannot but regard it as 
a great oversight of this great man, that 
he did not prefix some such advertise- 
ment to his Drama as this :— 

“To THE PusLic.—Having had some 
ideas respecting human life, and some 
touching, eloquent, and grand modes of 
stating them having occurred to me, | 
have concluded to lay them before you, 
and under a dramatic form, as this ap- 
peared the most felicitous. The principal 
character, Egmont, is the one which I 
have most used as a medium of expres- 
sion, though occasionally—and, I may 
say, not seldom—I have made the others, 
nearly all of them, serve my purpose. 
The public will, of course, understand 
this, and not for a moment imagine, that 
lintend this production for a ‘ tragedy,’ 
such as the English call by that name.” 

To return to the play. Egmont, after 
having commended his people to the care 
of Ferdinand, and charged him to take 
Clara under his protection, gently urges 
him to the door and parts from him. 

Eom. (alone.)—Fiendish man! Thou 
didst not think to show me this kindness 
by thy son. Through his means, am I 
freed from care and grief, from fear and 
every feeling of pain. With gentle ur- 
gency, Nature now demands her last 


tribute. It is past. It is determined. 

And what last night held me watching in 

suspense on my couch, now, by its in- 

vincible certainty, soothes me to sleep. 

(He seats himself upon the bed.—Music.) 
Sweet sleep! thou comest as a pure 

bliss, unprayed for, unwept for—most 
willingly. Thou loosest the knots of 
stern contemplation, minglest together all 
images of joy and sorrow. Unimpeded, 
sweet, the circle of inward harmonies 
flows on, and lapped in blissful delusions, 
we sink away and cease to be. 

(He falls asleep; the music accompanies 
his slumber. Behind his couch the wall 
seems to open, and a bright appearance 
reveals itself. ‘ Liberty,” in celestial 
robes, with a half transparent splendor 
flowing about her, rests upon a cloud. 
She wears the likeness of Clara, and 
bends over the sleeping hero. Her looks 
express a mournful sympathy, she seems 
to grieve for him. Soon she collects her- 
self, and with a gladdening look holds 
up to him the bundle of arrows, then the 
staff and hat. She lids him be of good 
cheer, and meanwhile shows him that his 
death will work out the freedom of 
the provinces, recognizes him as victori- 
ous, and reaches out to him a laurel 
crown. Egmont makes a motion—as 
one stirring in his sleep—so as to lie 
with his face turned up towards her. 
She holds the crown suspended over his 
head. There is heard far in the distance 
a warlike music of drums and fifes ; at 
the first sound of this the appearance 
vanishes. The noise grows louder. Eg- 
mont wakes ; the prison becomes mode- 
rately lighted by the morning. His first 
impulse is to put his hand upon his 
head ; he stands up and looks about him 
—meanwhile, keeps his hand on his 
head. 

The crown is gone! Thou fair image, 
the light of day has frightened thee away! 
Yes, *twas they! they were blended in 
one, the two sweetest joys of my heart. 
Divine Liberty borrowed the form of my 
Beloved. My own charming maid robed 
herself in the garments of the friend. In 
one serious look they seemed united— 
more serious than loving. With blood- 
streaked feet she stepped forth before me, 
the floating folds of her robe bespotted 
with blood It was my blood, and that 
of many noble men. No, it was not shed 
in vain. March on! Brave People! the 
Goddess of Victory leads you! And as 
the sea breaks through your dikes, so 
break and tear asunder the wall of Ty- 
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ranny, and float her off drowning from 

the land she has usurped. 

( Trumpets, nearer.) 

Hark! Hark! How often has this 
sound summoned me with free step to the 
field of strife and victory! how joyously 
my companions strode upon the perilous, 
glorious path! I, too, go from the prison 
to meet an honorable death. I die for 
the Liberty for which I lived and fought, 
and to which I now, sorrowing, offer 
net a sacrifice. 

( back ground becomes occupied with 
ranks of Spanish soldiers. armed with 
halberds.) 

Yes, gather! Lock close your ranks; 
oe do not terrify me. I am preamames 

ore § " nst s 8s, to stand, 
and, hioumed "ont wh threatening 
death, to feel the fearless soul grow 
doubly bold ! 

( Trumpets.) 

The foe shuts thee in on every side! 
Swords are glancing! Friends, good 
courage! Behind you are your parents, 
wives, and children. 

(Pointing to the Guard.) 

And these, an empty word of their mas- 

ter spurs on—no zeal of theirown. De- 

fend your homes! And for the rescue of 
your loved ones, gladly fall, as | give 
you example. 

(Trumpets. As he advances towards the 

d and is about to go out at the door, 

Syeda falls. The music changes ; 

and the piece concludes with a symphony 


Raa 
is fifth act demands a little more at- 


tention. It presents to us the hero of 
the drama at the mercy of his enemies ; 
not in danger, but awaiting inevitable 
death. All are anxious to know how he 
looks, what he thinks. We are irresis- 
tibly compelled to imagine ourselves the 
prisoner, waiting in the damp cell, while 
the clock tolls off hour after hour of our 
life. From faces that never, the year 
round, wear a natural look, humanity 
will for once steal forth as they gaze upon 
the dying or the doomed. A spectacle 
like iicaiatan the speed of the blood 
in its flow, makes men silent, and con- 
centrates upon itself every function of 
intelligence and attention. Such is the 
occasion on which Goethe opens to our 
view Egmont’s prison, and gives him that 
long soliloquy which has already been 
quoted. e Count remembers how 
sweetly he used to sleep. He images 
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himself as some vast tree. A shudder 
pierces his marrow. He fancies he hears 
the ringing of the axe. The sound makes 
him nervous. Then he lifts up his 
lamentation over the horror that con- 
vulses him at thought of death. Thus he 
continues to afflict himself with his imagi- 
nations, bemoaning pains which are 
nothing else than an oft-repeated sense 
of inferiority to the exigencies of his po- 
sition. But it is needless to retravel this 
ground. The reader is already familiar 
with it. How much more dignified are 
the last acts and words of Egmont, as 
handed down in the received annals of 
the times. History takes note of them 
as follows :— 


** And Egmont,* though it much troubled 
him that he should come to an end so far 
below his merits, yet collecting himself, as 
became a valiant man, and only careful of 
his wife and children, wrote in French to 
the king ; the copy of which letter, sent by 
Christopher Assouville to the Governess, 
I here give you: 


“« «Sir, since you are pleased that sentence 
of death must pass upon your humble and 
faithful subject and servant, who never 
aimed at any thing but your Majesty’s ser- 
vice ; for advancement whereof, as my past 
actions testify, I neither spared my pains 
nor fortunes; but to a thousand dangers 
have exposed my life, which never was so 
precious to me, but that, if it might any- 
way be offensive to your Majesty, [ would, 
a hundred times before this, have ex- 
changed it for death; therefore, I doubt 
not, but when you shall fully understand 
the carriage of business in these parts, you 
will clearly perceive how injuriously | 
have been used, whilst they have persuaded 
your Majesty against me, ‘n things that 
never ehtered my imagination. I call God 
to witness, and I pray that he will revenge 
it upon my soul, that must this day appear 
before his judgment seat, if I have neglect- 
ed any part of that which I believe to be 
my duty toward my king and country. I 
therefore beseech you, Sir,—I, that shall 
petition your Majesty no more, that for the 
reward of all my painful services, you will 
please a little to commiserate my wife and 
eleven children, with the rest of my fa- 
mily, which I have commended to some 
few friends yet left me. And presuming 
your Majesty, out of your native clemency, 
will not deny me this, I go to suffer death, 
which I willingly embrace, assuring my- 
self my end will give many satisfaction. 
From Bruxells, the 5th of June, at two of 
the clock, after midnight, in the year 1568. 





*From Strada, an historian of the Spanish Party. 
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Your Majesty’s most humble, most faith- 
ful, and most obedient subject and servant, 
* LaMoRALL EcGmonr.’ 


« This letter for the King, he gave to the 
Bishop of Ypres; and confessing his sins 
to him, spent the rest of the night in recon- 
ciling himself to God, and arming of his 
mind to suffer.” 


Is there any thing in Goethe’s tragedy 
as dignified, or as tragic as this? The 
Count Egmont was, in truth, a man, 
a gentleman, of a most ancient and noble 
house, loved and respected as the worthy 
head of it, who did honor to a name that 
had been illustrious for centuries; a 
famous general, and the governor of two 
Provinces; “‘a man of heroical virtues 
of mind and body.”* Said the French Am- 
bassador in a lester to his master, “1 
have seen that head fall, which twice 
made France tremble.” His countrymen 
so loved him, that despising the danger, 
they dipped their handkerchiefs in his 
blood, and kept them either as. monu- 
ments of Love, or incitements to Revenge. 
Others kissed his leaden coffin, and with- 
out any fear of an informer, publicly 
threatened vengeance. 

Is nota most grievous wrong done, 
when in place of the manly self-posses- 
sion and piety with which Egmont pre- 
pared to die, he is represented as quit- 
ting the world with such long-drawn, 
soaring soliloquies, such plaintive horror, 
such violent attempts to cheer his spirits, 
such queer bewilderments, as seem to 
seize him, when he summons his friends 
to “march on!” and remember their 
“ wives and children behind them.” 

The author doubtless intended to re- 
present his «‘ hero” as victorious, by vir- 
tue of his greatness of soul, in the midst 
of defeat. Indeed he is at especial pains 
to impress this on our minds. In the first 
place, Ferdinand is heard exclaiming— 
“Thou art able to restrain thyself; to re- 
nounce, with heroic temper ; to give over 
the hard struggle to the hand of Destiny. 
Thou art victorious over thyself and us, 
thou overcomest.” And again, the vision 
which appears to him in his slumbers 
“recognizes him as victorious.” [f the 
reader, then, will take the dramatist’s 
word for it, the play has a noble moral, 
and the departure of the hero is like the 
going down of the sun, when he gathers 
to himself new magnificence from the 
clouds that have assembled to extinguish 
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him. But we cannot admit the pinta 
that a dramatist may prove his chief cha- 
racter a hero by the testimony of the 
others, or even by his own affirmation ; 
and though an angel should be iniro- 
duced, coming in a cloud, and majesti- 
cally witnessing to the same thing—we 
still-utterly refuse to consider the ques- 
tion as settled. The man must prove it 
himself by the greatness of what he says 
and does, and by what he leaves unsaid. 
But perhaps some one is ready to ask 
whether the author was obliged to make 
his hero heroic? Most surely, if he 
would have his tragedy tragic. We can- 
not at the present time attempt an answer 
to the question, “‘ What is tragedy?” It 
is plain, however, that not everything 
that is solemn, sorrowful, or pitiable, is 
tragic. Recall the instances of mournful 
events that your memory will furnish, 
and how many of these can lay claim to 
this ancient, great name? No—in the 
tragic drama there must be something 
unalterably serious, a certain supremacy 
and height, and that which may be called 
the element of force, recognized of old as 
allying men to the gods. There must 
withal be always some “ generic” quality, 
by virtue of which it shall be forever 
and everywhere the same. As before 
remarked, Goethe uses his hero as the 
instrument for expressing his own ideas. 
The same is true in Faust, and Wilhelm 
Meister. It becomes a question of some 
moment, therefore, how valuable the 
thoughts are which he thus gives us. 
They are calculated to produce, at first, 
a strong impression. They appear to be 
most noble and true; and it would seem 
as though a life founded on them, could 
not be other than excellent and intrinsic- 
ally great. They turn our reflections in 
upon ourselves, lead us to contemplate 
our life, (though this is contrary to one 
express precept given by Egmont,) and 
cause the functions and operances of ex- 
istence to become an object of especial 
attention, till at last we wake, (if haply 
a favorite of the gods,) from our dream, 
and find we have been wasting our life 
in watching it. 

Egmont’s character, spite of his decla- 
mation to the contrary, is one of retros- 
pections and anticipations, and the play 
tends to produce such a character. His 
thoughts are imaginations, and such as 

ertain rather to a mind at ease with 
itself, bred in softness and quiet, than 





* From Strada. 
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such as must come from one used to the 
hardships and stern courtesies of war, or 
the dangerous and difficult duties of the 
statesman. He does not walk in high 

s. He is not a man of great under- 
standing, nor does the play tax or rouse 
that faculty. He is not remarkable for 
strength of will, or for self-devotion, 
other than to himself. He perishes out 
of mere imbecility of purpose, and an 
inability to “renounce.” In a word, 
7 is wanting in those qualities 
which constitute the best parts of human- 
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ity, and Goethe has put thoughts in his 
mouth which perfectly agree with the 
measure and quality of the man. 

We have merely to add, that we have 
only endeavored to set forth the character 
of ont as given in Goethe’s drama. 
Of the production, as a whole, our limits 
do not permit us to speak. It may be 
proper to remark, however, that it 
appears to have been composed accord- 
ing to strict artistic principles, and bears 
the most evident traces of that pen 
which was both wand and sceptre. 





LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 


What is Love,—what Friendship ?—+tell ! 
Love is buta an flame,— 


Murmur of an unseen be 
Fleeting as it came ;— 


Like a vapor in the light it dies, 
When keen-eyed knowledge, as the day, doth rise. 


Flame, dissolving, seemeth gone, 
But floats in free air like a soul; 
Sound goes ever circling on, 


Vapors into ether roll; 


All, but Love, may time restore, 
Love lost in knowledge can be love no more. 


What is Love,—what Friendship ?—say ! 
Both are children of one mother,— 
Both are children of one day— 
Of morn the one, of eve the other: 
Love in the morning had his birth, 
Like fire, bright-winged, bursting from the earth. 


But when the rosy train of day, 
Led evening to her western bower, 
Came again, in twilight gray, 


Earth’s maternal hour— 


Her second hour, and sweetly brought to light 
Young Friendship, nursed by Silence and the Night. 


Horus 





EPIGRAM. 


Sir Critic, what avails your wit, 
Your spying and dissecting ; 
You miss the life and soul of it, 
While we sit here expecting. Horvs. 
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DOING NOTHING WITH MUCH ADO. 


* OPEROSE NIHIL AGENDO.” 


Sr Eprror :— 

I received an impression one night— 
how it should come is quite a mystery, 
probably through the roof, as I lay diag- 
onally on the top of the bed, (somewhere 
between eleven and two, minus mainly 
my coat and boots,) we ag me catching 
at tailless thoughts that kept buzzing 
about me—a sudden impression that you 
might experience an “ hzatus valde deflen- 
dus,” “a most lamentable gap,” in your 
forthcoming columns. ‘“ That will never 
do,” said I, putting both a hands under 
my head, and winking at a bat just alight- 
ed on the bed-post. «‘ Nature does not ‘ab- 
hor a vacuum’ more than an Editor. It 
will probably be a space of three pages,” 
[added, looking up to an antique angel’s 
face carved in the corner of the ceiling— 
«just enough forashort and elegantessay. 
Nay,” I exclaimed, «it will doubtless be 
four pages !"—the chasm appearing lar- 
ger the more I contemplated it—« and 
some booby will send in a ridiculous 
thing, thinking to get over it by the 
* Bridge of Asses’ !—and this to be, when 
this Monthly is altogether for the good 


of the commonwealth! No,” I replied to 
myself, springing up and thrusting the 
wrong foot into each slipper,—* into this 
chasm it shall be ours, Curtius-like, to 
leap for the good of our country! We 
are,” | continued, shuffling across the 
floor and turning down a leaf of an old 
secretary that belonged to my grand- 
mother’s marriage portion before the Re- 
volution—* we are in the same demand 
with ourancientand well-beloved Horace, 
and may endorse a responsive verse of 
his making. True, we must twist ina 
slight alteration—begging pardon of his 
shade for the insult fered to his proso- 
dial memory in the ‘velut, ‘ut, and 
‘antlia’ of the 6th, 7th, and 8th lines. 
Truth, however, is more important than 
metre. 
**¢ Poscimur ... Si quid, vacui sub umbra, 
Lusimus tecum, O mihi cara penna, 
Sutili et charte dedimus, pio Pro- 

Consule Tyer ; 


Gesta qui fecit, facit atque nunc jam, 

Quae nitent clare, velut tarsus Atri,* 

Vibrat et sceptrum, ut homines retractant 
Antliz stivam !’ t 





*«< Tarsus Atri.” 
+ “ Antliae stivam.” 


Explained by the scholiast to mean “ calx Africani’’ ! 
Conjectured by Bentley to be only a dialectic variety of ** Dog- 





Latin,” and equivalent to the vernacular expression, ‘‘ pump-handle.” This new reading 
of Horace, with many other super-Porsonic emendations and felicitous imitations, is 
from the port fewille of a young “ South-westerner,” prominent among the Bowie-knife 
chivalry who came lately to Washington in search of office. The aspiring patriot 
brought numerous written testimonials of his capacity, beside the more palpable proof 
furnished by a transparent vial of spirits, containing the noses and ears he had sliced 
off in his various rencontres. Finding, however, the President, the Secretaries, and all 
the office-jobbers with their hands and pockets full of prior applications, our discomfited 
chevalier determined to wait for the tide, and sheeeehile purchased a copy of “ Cicero 
de Offctis,” which he began to study night and day in search of directions for success 
in office-seeking. He missed of these, indeed, but acquired a knowledge of Latin, 
which he is now turning to illustrious account. The youthful genius employs his hours 
in the inditement of Latin Odes after the Horatian measure, and in the Pindaric spirit, 
in which he “ marries to immortal verse” the names of the jockeys, who trained an 
ignoble “ half-blood,” and won by foul riding, in the last grand race round the Presi- 
dential Hippodrome. This professor of the bathetic, and perfect master of the anti-cli- 
max, is expected to be nominated Poet-Laureate to the next administration. I must 
furnish one more stanza, however, “‘ Extremum hunc, Arethusa,” from a lyric eulogy of 
his on the Democracy, who are called “ unterrified,” because they have so long been 
familiar with their own ugliness, that it is supposed nothing else can scare them. 


**Q! liceret si mihi, voce tauri 
Gloriam fuscam canerem fucorum, 
Omne qui tectum super devolabunt 

Praeside sub Polk !” 
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«Yes! I exclaimed, elevating my 
eye-brows, ‘“ we shall Be a a three- 
e essay; the same to be like all essays, 
rief, terse, pithy, pungent, sparkling—a 
perfect example of the * ne-quid-nimis.’ ” 
And who are we? ‘Speer me no 
questions an’ I’ll tell ye no lees.” How- 
ever, there is no harm in telling —We 
are, then, resident somewhere between 
the dark Potomac and the bright shores 
of the Chesapeake—a quiet, staid old 
fellow—yet not so quiet either, except 
when undisturbed, nor so very old, yet 
old enough to be jealous of a young wife, 
if we were rete to that blissful misery. 
We love fun, and cherish in our very 
« heart -of hearts” that jewel of a maxim 
« Ride, si sapis, O puella, ride.” We 
improve it, however, with the Christian 
roviso, “Ne autem unquam deride.” 
e weep, then, only perforce, and laugh 
according to nature. We love the tub 
of Diogenes, and delight to “look through 
the loop-holes of retreat at the stir and 
din of the great Babel.” We love books, 
and have read more than we ever digest- 
ed; but we never loved nor learned the 
mystery of book-craft, being suspicious 
that there is a great deal of clap-trap and 
stage-thunder in their composition. We 
like in some respects “to live by faith, 
and not by sight.” We do not wish to see 
the «« raw material,” and inspect the man- 
ufacture of every thing, lest our single- 
hearted wonder should be lessened. e 
are content to admire the diamond with- 
out understanding its mode of crystalliza- 
tion. We did once commence authorizing 
for awhile, and experienced consequences 
as unexpected as disastrous. e were 
compelled to gild over our barrenness with 
trickery, and discovered that the profits 
of a book-wright’s station, like those of 
many other offices, arise principally from 
the “ perquisites’—a euphemism, a sof- 
tened name for “ stealings.” But this was 
not the worst. With that skepticism of 
the honesty of others, which is the con- 
sequence and punishment of roguery, 
we began to suspect all other authors of 
being thieves also, and our reverence for 
the divinity of the gods was sadly shak- 
en. The serpent of rivalry, too, crept 
unobserved into our intellectual Eden ; 
and the slimy trail of jealousy and bitter- 
ness and chafing hate does not greatl 
add to the beauty of the fair flowers o 
the mind. We considered the antique 
worthies as robbers of their children, and 
cotemporary authors as poachers in our 
warren. e sorrowed sincerely over 
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each brilliant conception of the ancients, 
as over our own preoccupied possession, 
and groaned in spirit at every flash of 
modern wit, as at a stolen coruscation 
from our battery. We feared to open an 
work, or even to read a periodical, for 
fear of encountering some thought which 
we had also generated, but which, con- 
sequently we could not swear we had 
never.seen in print. We were reluctant 
even to exhale our spirits in the ease of 
common conversation, lest the effort 
should subtract from the tone of our 
— sprightliness, and we could hard- 
y reply with freedom to a polite «Good 
morning !” or a kind “ How are you?” 
from fear of “‘ wasting our sweetness on 
the desert air.” Thus in turning author 
we were becoming a misanthrope, and 
each stroke for fame was a blow at our 
affections. We could not barter happi- 
ness for glory and had forever renounced 
the irritable trade. But here seemed an 
ap to our patriotism ! 
rite an essay, quotha? Shade of 
Johnson ! On what? whatabout? Lamb 
could write a charming treatise on Roast 
Pig, and Addison string his thoughts in 
ripe and ruddy clusters on the circum- 
ference of a hoop-petticoat. In rivalr 
with those “ princes of the blood” and 
autocrats of the quill, we undertook to 
discourse on the cruel luxury of the pate 
de fore gras, and the tempting tournure 
and modest elegance of “ bustle-skirts.” 
In regard to the former, we discovered 
that this dish was certainly of Protestant 
origin, for we read in Livy that “ geese 
once saved Rome,” and it is impossible 
even for human ingratitude to make them 
so base a return. We then expressed an 
opinion that if the hearts of men were 
larger they would give themselves less 
trouble to enlarge the livers of geese, and 
found to our surprise that the subject 
was exhausted! With reference to those 
very questionable appendages by which 
the soft sex endeavor to complete the 
checked developments of nature, we 
thought we could detect a dim foreshad- 
owing of their advent in the celebrated 
Scotch air, “The camels are coming, 
oho !” ete., and after beseeching our fair 
young friends to «hold up”—rest satisfied 
—we discovered that we had exhausted 
the last shaft in this mine also. Conch- 
ology struck us asa more fertile theme. 
We began with clams. We traced the 
origin of the word in the Latin « clam”— 
“secretly,” whence we perceived the 
force and allusive beauty of the expres- 
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sion “mute as aclam.” Hereupon we 
reached the end ! 
We paused—turning up our eyes des- 
iringly to the face of the carved angel. 
t grimmer than usual.—Should we 
discuss politics ? We have been a bit ofa 
politician during the a campaign. We 
read all the * public documents” of both 
parties, together with those documents 
which were meant to be public on one 
side of «« Mason’s and Dixon’s line,” and 
private on the other. We once mounted 
an ash-tree stump, and delivered a speech, 
—eloquent of course, and followed by a 
furious throwing-up of hats. We con- 
verted one or two “* Locos” by a proper 
admixture of argument and whis oR 
a sort of spiritual « half-and-half.” e 
even made a few bets on the election, 
contrary to our principles—and have paid 
them, contrary to our will. And in the 
event of success, we fully expected an 
office—the office of minding our own 
business. These things, we » Ber think, 
would qualify us to be a — writer. 
But politics areadrug. The people have 
on tiptoe, listening to « thrilling 
speeches” till they all have corns; they 
take now no interest in any political 
question except the abolition of the 
“ Corn-Laws.” (If any one choose to 
father that, he can, for it’s execrable.) 
Besides, the whole nation “knows a 
thing, or two.” They need no further 
instruction. They all comprehend the 
subjects from the surface to the centre.— 
But the Whigs are defeated. Shall 
we then express our desire of a truce 
with the conquerors? Shall we ground 
our arms and supplicate their favor? 
Shall we mourn over our vanquished 
comrades, and condole with our stricken 
Chief? Oh! no! dear, delighted Demo- 
crats—just-minded and most fraternal 
triots—brothers of the Black Flag—fast 
urrying down to Acheron by the light 
of the “lone star !"—we are not yet so 
humble as that. Still, 


---** our banner torn, but flying, 
Streams like a thunder-storm against the 
wind !” 


We fought openly, boldly, fairly, and we 
* bide our time” for another conflict. You 
have vanquished yourselves, not us. You 
attacked us with an omnipresent, but 
ever-shifting lie—a lie on the St. Croix, 
and a lie on the Sabine—a lie every 
where, and a lie always—the watch- 
word of your warfare, and the very 
soul of your tactics,—and the explosion 


of the lie shall convert—is already con- 
verting—your temporary triumph into 
reproaches, confusion, and dismay. You 
were able to repeat audacious and in- 
credible falsehoods with shameless iter- 
ation, till many good men believed them. 
You could shout them abroad on every 
hill and in every valley, till the very 
echoes were weary. Led on, blindly, by 
embittered and abandoned leaders, ye 
marshalled your invading Greeks, and 
made a furious and a fatal onset on the 
bold and noble Hector. But, as in the 
vivid lines of Homer,— 


“"Exropa & ix Behtwv traye Zeus, tk re xovins, 
x 7’ dvdpoxracins, Ex 0 aiparos, ex re xvdoipod,” 


Freedom has withdrawn him, for a sea- 
son, from her battle-field—* from the 
missiles, and from the dust, from the 
tumult, the carnage, and the blood.” 
And still the victor presses on the van- 
quished—* aity droxrsivwy rdv émictaroy,”— 
but they touch not him. Whether he shall 
again lead our hosts to the battle, 
and again be beaten down by malignity 
incarnate, and “dragged thence round 
Troy-wall,” with his spear reversed, and 
his bright head trailing in the dust, we 
know not. But this we know, that so 
Jong as Truth has worshippers, and Liber- 
ty has a home, the name of Henry Cay 
will be loved and cherished—admired by 
the understanding mind, and engraven 
on the thankful heart. Doubtless ye 
have pierced him with many a poisoned 
shaft; but do ye find the hurt ye sought 
to inflict? No! the oak of half a cen- 
tury is not thus overshadowed by the 
mushrooms of a day. The light from that 
Pharos still streams clear and steady 
athwart the dark tide, which ye have 
made blacker, like shoals of cuttle-fish, 
with your inky discharge of billingsgate 
and falsehood. Henry Cuay ruined! Is 
it not known that, for forty years, the giant 
has always risen from the earth, like An- 
teus, the greater by his fall?—And the 
Whig party broken! You should first 
break down the school-house, and burn 
up the spelling-book! Leave him to 
himself, and every little white-headed 
boy that sits within those walls till the 
down darkens on his chin, is a Whig 
Astyanax—a P hg champion of his 
country and the laws. Each letter of 
the alphabet, each ray of knowledge 
that enters his opening mind, is a drawn 
sword against the forces marshalled by 
unprincipled radicalism, 
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** Give us but Jight, and Ajax asks no 
more.” 
(Every “Democrat” who does not feel 
uilty may consider himself exempt from 

e above onslaught. We condemn not 
by the million. Let “the galled jade 
wince.”) 

But we are getting excited. That is 
not the way to write an essay. Essayists 
always keep cool. Yes, but the subject, 
«Jack !’—the subject, Apollo! «Though 
subjects were as plenty as blackberries, 
thou shouldst have never a subject upon 
compulsion !” We heard such an answer 
from some part of ourchamber. We were 
not surprised—we knew it before! Be- 
sides,—the room? an essay in three 

es! « Think of that, Master Brook ! 
think of that!” «Our imagination am- 
plified the chasm,”—we muttered to our- 
self,—** scandalously !—Probably there 
will not be three pages—or else, like 
Shylock’s pound of flesh, exactly three, 
neither more nor less—and two of them 
gone already in talking !’"——-_A sub- 
ject discussed in one page ! Why, to 
discourse on a blade of grass in all its 
aspects and relations, would require a 
small folio! And then the ideas !—much 


space and a fruitful subject wey given. 


“ Certainly,” we said, “it would be danc- 
ing on ‘ Euclid’s Bridge,’ when it is hard 
enough to get over, stepping gingerly !” 
Ideas are doubtless necessary to clothe 
any skeleton of a theme; and we are not 
a spider, to spin “long yarns” from our 
own brain in the dull midnight, and 
catch stray thoughts in the subtile meshes 
of our language-web. We have read 
the fine writers, of course, and are quite 
ascholar. Whois not? But our read- 
ing has deposited just enough sediment 
of gold-dust in our cerebral cells, to plu 
the hollows and quell the grumblings of 
our last molar tooth. e have swal- 
lowed many “fat things.” They have 
been chylified, and, pervading our whole 
frame, now lie rich, adipose, and swell- 
ing, at our fingers’ ends. Well: we 
toiled for it spring, summer, and autumn ; 
and now are we inclined, like a white 
bear, to lie down, cosy and contented, 
in the frosty cavern of our age, beguiling 
the wintry hours by sucking the fatness 
from our paws. Not “so rolled the 
Fates.” 

“Evpnea ! What care we for the essay ? 
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« We have found it !” the secret of book- 
making! A fig for the key of study, or 
the «« open sesame” of genius! We know 
how ourselves. Sit down: grasp your 
eS: if you have no ideas, the 
etter; keep writing “about it, god. 
dess, and about it.” Henceforth our 
destiny is fixed. We shall be an author! 
Vae nobis! Better << throw 
ourselves,” says Elia, “ slap-dash from 
the Tarpeian rock!” We pause: we 
shudder. But the first step is taken— 
we cannot retract. Truly, we have said 
nothing—just nothing—but we have 
made a most vigorous attempt—and “ to 
begin,” quoth Flaccus, “ is half."—Yes ! 
we have something to say—to many peo- 
le. If they hear us, well—if not, per- 
aps it is better. For who knoweth the 
flight of the “ arrowy thought,” or what 
growth shall be from the seed of « winged 
words ?°—We are, then, to be an author, 
hung up in leaden chains—gibbeted 
monthly. If worthy, we are to be 
praised and pillaged; if worthless, 
“damned” and forgotten. If neither, 
we shall now be puffed into flatulency, 
now criticised into the locked-jaw. In- 
stead of dying of natural decay, we shal! 
be extinguished, like «« unhappy White,” 
by a review. Should we escape that 
fearful martyrdom, yet, when poor, and 
blind, and old, we shall discover, like 
many other poor, blind old authors, that 
all our labors have been paid for only by 
a draft on sight! There’s a pun for 
you. It’s a good one, and it’s ours. We 
made it. If any body else claims it, we 
shall institute an ejectment-writ. Addi- 
son didn’t like puns. He thought them 
amechanical sort of wit. «For why?” 
Poor fellow! he couldn’t make them! 
Faith, after computation, we think we 
have rambled over about four pages! Well 
—we will at least suit owrse/ves the next 
time; so doing only, may we suit the 
friendly public. is time we have 
neither “room nor verge.”—And even 
now the shade upon the angel’s face 
hath grown more solemn, and as the an- 
cient clock beneath struck the departure 
of this idle hour, a shadow, as of a 
mighty wing, filled the chamber for a 
moment. What theme could now avail 
us? We cannot recall the thoughts that 
have gone forth into the — 
OSMETIPSI. 
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Post Office Reform. 


POST OFFICE REFORM. 


Or all the manifold devices supplied by 
the ingenuity of men to promote the pro- 

ess of civilization, the idea of a Na- 
tional Post Office stands in the foremost 
ranks of importance. The social want 
which it proposes to supply is so obvious 
and apparently so inseparable from astate 
even in the least degree advanced beyond 
that of a primitive and pastoral people, 
that we might naturally seek for the date 
of its first realization among the earliest 
annals of nations. Its existence, even in 
an imperfect and incipient form, is never- 
theless assignable to a comparatively late 
epoch, nor did it attain any development 
commensurate to its importance, until the 
last half century. Indeed, it is only in 
these, our own times, that its full capa- 
bilities seem likely to be manifested. One 
cause, perhaps the principal one, of the 
slow progress of this great social institu- 
tion towards maturity, has been its inti- 
mate dependence on other arts of life, and 
intermediately on the mechanical disco- 
veries and inventions by which these 
arts have attained their present degree of 
perfection. First, and transcendently the 
most important of these, was the art of 
transportation by land and water; an art 
which continued in a state of relative 
imperfection until the genius of Watt, 
Fulton, Trevithick and Stephenson 
created the Steam Engine, and bade that 
omnipotent machine to carry the ship in 
triumph over the wide waste of waters, 
laughing to scorn the opposing elements ; 
to transport the barge against the streams 
of the gigantic Mississippi and its inter- 
minable tributaries, of the Rhine, the 
Thames and the Ganges, and to give wings 
to the chariot and waft it with the speed of 
the wind over paths where lately the Red 
man alone roamed, and the beast of the for- 
est had its lair. So curiously dove-tailed is 
the artificial system of human society, 
so complex is the reticulation by which 
the wants and wishes of our race are 
supplied and gratified, that scarcely any 
branch of art can be seriously affected in 
its progress without producing a sensible 
influence among a multitude of others, 
immediately or remotely connected with, 
or related to it. The entire system pro- 
meee with a common velocity, and 

owever admirable the theory of the 
Post Office, and however craving those 


social wants which it was designed to 
supply might have been, it could not be 
fully realized until the cognate arts had 
had attained correlative maturity. 
Correspondence by letter is a speech 
ata distance. It is conversation carried 
on between individuals separated by a 
space exceeding the limit of the range of 
the voice and the ear. Social machinery 
for the easy, expeditious and cheap trans- 
mission of letters is to the ear what the 
telescope is to the eye, with this differ- 
ence: that while the one shows only the 
image of what is desired to be approached, 
the other brings to us the thing itself; 
and while the one is confined in its ap- 
lication to physical objects, the other 
ears upon the social, the intellectual, 
the political and the commercial. We 
pa on paper with the hand, and to 
the words thus spoken, we listen with 
the eye. Space, if not time, is thus, for 
all the objects of personal intercommuni- 
cation, annihilated. The interposition 
of an hemisphere of our planet does not 
prevent the out-pouring of the affection 
of the husband to the wife, the child to 
the parent, the brother to the sister. It 
stops not the progress of the bargain or 
the sale. It clogs not ihe wheels of 
trade. The merchant who is present, 
bodily, in Wall street, is simultaneously 
resent, in his commercial spirit, in 
hreadneedle street, and on the Place de 
la Bourse. Whether individuals be re- 
garded in their relations of kindred, or 
as component parts of general society, 
or as agents in carrying out the objects 
of commerce, or as links between distant 
nations, stronger and more manifold rea- 
sons are 5 em for promoting every 
measure, and prosecuting every inquiry 
which is directed to improve and facill- 
tate the means of correspondence between 
distant parts of the same country, or be- 
tween distant parts of the globe. To 
neglect this duty, and still more to be 
directly or indirectly instrumental in 
augmenting the expense of such inter- 
communication beyond the very lowest 
amount which is necessary for its effi- 
ciency, is equivalent to putting an ob- 
struction on the liberty of speech itself. 
A tax upon letters, is, in fact, a tax upon 
speech. It is worse. It is a fine levied 
upon the affections. It is an impost upon 
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the love of kindred. It is a duty laid 
upon friendship. It is a penalty on com- 
merce ; an amercement on the. diffusion 
of knowledge, and a drag on the progress 
of civilization. It has been well said by 
eminent commercial authorities, that 
* you might as well tax words spoken 
upon the Royal Exchange, as the com- 
munications of various persons living at 
Manchester, Liverpool, and London,” 
and that “if there be any one subject 
which ought not to be selected as a subject 
of taxation, it is that of inter-communica- 
tion by post; and if there be any one 
thing which the government ought, con- 
sistently with its great duties to the 
public, to do gratuitously, it is the car- 
~~ of letters. We build National 
ries and furnish them with pictures ; 

we pro to create public walks for 
air and health, and exercise of the com- 
munity, at the general cost of the coun- 
try. Neither of these, useful and valuable 
as they are to the community, and fit as 
they are for the government to sanction, 
are more conducive to the moral and so- 
cial advancement of the community than 
the facility of the intercourse by post.” 
Such are the deliberate opinions and sen- 
timents, not of professed philanthropists, 
not of speculative philosophers, but of 
plain, practical men of business, mer- 
chants and bankers, who, from long and 
extensive experience, know what they 
speak of.* And this has been applied to 
a country circumscribed within limits 
not exceeding those of a single State of 
this Union, and reticulated by innumerable 
routes for the rapid and cheap intercourse 
of its crowded population. While on the 
other hand, our country presents a terri- 
tory forming a large section of the globe, 
inhabited by a sparse population, sepa- 
rated by distances, not to be traveled 
over, even by the aid of the marvelous 
— of steam, in less time than can 
expressed by weeks. Among such a 
people, correspondence, so desirable to 
all, becomes a want of imperious urgency. 
Now, in England, the people have 
risen, and with one consentaneous voice 
uttered their will in accents neither to be 
mistaken nor resisted, and extorted from 
an unwilling legislature and reluctant 
government, the most stupendous official 
reform of which the annals of any civi- 
lized nation can afford an example. They 
have, in the teeth of an obstinate resist- 
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ance on the part of the Post Office depart- 
ment—of the aristocracy who enjoyed 
exemption from the burthen of postage 
by the franking privilege,—of the press 
upon which the projected plan was ex- 
pected to operate disadvan usly ,— 
of the House of Commons, whose privi- 
lege was threatened to be swept a 
established a Post Office system which 
has multiplied, in an infinite proportion, 
the social advantages of the nation, which 
has offered a model to other countries, 
and which will descend to future ages as 
a monument of what may be effected by 
the spirit of a free and intelligent people. 
Any individual of the population of the 
United an 00 can now transmit a 
packet weighing half an ounce, to any 
other individual, no matter how remote 
his position within the country, at the 
cost of Two cents! and by executing 
this service at this rate of charge, the 
Post Office department, after defraying all 
its various and heavy charges, is enabled 
to transfer ome to the National 
Treasury a regularly augmenting nett 
revenue, the present amount of which 
exceeds three millions of dollars ! ! 

The condition of things which led to 
this grand reform in England, and which 
ultimately elicited from the people that 
expression of their will, which when 
unanimous is as irresistible under the 
monarchy of Britain as under our own 
republican institutions, was exactly si- 
milar to that which now prevails in this 
country. The reports and remonstrances 
of the Post Office department were identi- 
cal even to minute particulars with those 
which are now issued here. The same ne- 
cessity for some change was admitted, and 
the same resistance to a really efficient 
change was offered. The same enormous 
abuses of the franking privilege were com- 
plained of. The same establishment of 
private mails and expresses, the same de- 
cline of the Post Office revenue, the same 
abuses in the free transmission of printed 
papers, were all and severally the topics of 
vain declamation and fruitless complaint. 
The sympathy of the public was not on 
the side of the established laws, and the 
were, as they always will be in suc 
cases, violated with impunity, and, as 
here at present, set at open defiance. 
Their breach was unattended with pun- 
ishment, their evasion visited with no 
discredit. It was proved that for one 





* See evidence of Lord Ashburton and of Mr. Samuel Jones Lloyd, before the Postage 
Committee of the English House of Commons. 
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letter sent through the a office, ten 
were transmitted through cheaper but 
illegal channels. Merchants and bankers 
of the first rank, wealth and respectabili- 
yA coma came forward and declared 
at they systematically defrauded the 
Post Office! that they themselves sent 
their letters by regular private expresses !* 
In short the practice of evasion was ad- 
mitted as it is here daily, without a blush, 
by persons of the highest respectability. 
The expedients of evasion were thus 
enumerated :—1st. By carriers or private 
expresses openly carrying letters. 2d. 
Inbooksellers parcels. 3d. In warehouse- 
men’s bales and parcels. 4th. In stage- 
coach parcels. 5th. In weavers’ bags, 
in the neighborhood of the manufacturing 
towns. 6th. In private boxes. 7th. 
Under parliamentary and official franks, 
by parties not entitled to their use. 
ut some devices for evasion evinced 
such ingenuity that they merit more es- 
pecial notice. A letter in a franked en- 
velope is sent from London to Dublin, 
so wafered or sealed as to be opened 
without tearing the cover. The individ- 
ual receiving it writes another, enclosing 
it in the same envelope with the same 
address, but altering the place to some 
other town or city, bdinburgh for exam- 
ple, as though the party to whom it was 
addressed had departed from Dublin, 
thence. Being received at Edinburgh, 
the same envelope is again made to serve 
a like purpose. In this way we have 
known the same frank to carry three or 
more letters successively between differ- 
ent places. 

The free transmission of newspapers 
afforded too obvious a means of cheap 
and rapid communication to escape the 
ingenuity of the British trader. Some 
curious evidence on the abuse of this 
right was produced before the committees 
of parliament. It appeared that it was a 
common practice with commercial houses 
to transmit newspapers, the mode of ad- 
dressing which served the purposes of 
the usual business communications. In 
such cases a system of signals was 
agreed upon between the correspondents, 
determined by the form of address in- 
scribed on the journals which were thus 
used as the instruments of communica- 
tion. Let us suppose for example that 
William Smith Jones of 516 Mark Lane, 
London, were the party addressed. A 


reat variety of forms of address might 
Be used on different occasions, such as 
the following :—- 


William Smith Jones, 516 Mark Lane, 
London. 
William Smith Jones, Mark Lane, London. 
William Smith Jones, London. 
Wn, Smith Jones, 516 Mark Lane, London. 
Wm. Smith Jones, Mark Lane, London. 
Wm. Smith Jones, London. 
W. 8S. Jones, 516 Mark Lane, London. 
W. S. Jones, Mark Lane, London. 
W. S. Jones, London. 
William S. Jones, 516 Mark Lane, London. 
William S. Jones, Mark Lane, London. 
William S. Jones, London. 
W. Smith Jones, 516 Mark Lane, London. 
W. Smith Jones, Mark Lane, London. 
W. Smith Jones, London. 
William Smith Jones, Esq.,516 Mark Lane, 
London. 
&c., &c., &c. 


Thus a simple address assumed a 
hundred different forms, and these forms 
were entered in a page of the merchant’s 
memorandum book, with a key, which 
gave them a signification, by which a 
corresponding variety of the most usual 
commercial communications were effected 
by their means. To inform him of the 
state of the market, the arrival or trans- 
mission of goods, all that was ne- 
cessary was to send a newspaper with 
one of the above varieties of form of ad- 
dress, from which, by a preconcerted 
plan, this communication was interpreted. 

Such were the shifts to which an over- 
taxed people were driven to satisfy the 
social and commercial wants which a 
healthy Post Office system should have 
supplied. 

he oe postage payable at that 
time, on single letters, was sixpence, or 
twelve cents, the same which is now 
chargeable by the United States Post 
Office, and to resist and evade which the 
public have resorted to like shifts and 


— 

he grievances of the postage system 
then prevalent in a and still press- 
ing on the people of this country, consisted 
in the intolerable amount of the charge 
in proportion to the service performed, 
and in the vexatious and humiliatin 
system of espionage to which the meth 
of rating by single and double letters gave 
rise. e injustice of apportioning the 
amount of charge by the distance to 





* The House of Baring & Co. acknowledged before the parliamentary committee that 
they sent a box weekly to Liverpool, containing 200 letters, to evade the postage. 
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which the letters were transmitted was 
not perceived, and therefore formed no 
und of complaint. ‘ 

In the early part of the year 1837,a 
pamphlet was published, developing a 
project for effecting a vast Post Office 
revolution. It professed to demonstrate 
that letters might be conveyed through 
the Post, from one extremity of the coun- 
try to the other, at the uniform rate of 
charging a penny per half ounce; and 
that such a system would, nevertheless, 
yield to the state a % * revenue. A 
Project so novel and so bold, affecting a 

epartment of the public administration 
which party politics did not reach, would, 
it might be thought, have needed some 
— reputation to force it into notice. 

ad its author already been known to 
fame, as a statist or financier, or had he 
been patronized by those in high places, 
more or less public attention might have 
been expected to have been attracted to- 
wards it. But such was not the case. 
Its author was an unknown, obscure 
schoolmaster, without personal weight, 
consideration, or influence. ‘ The bold- 
ness of the plan,” says a writer of that 
day, “ was therefore likely to be quietly 
contemned as empirical rashness, by a 
busy population like that of Great Britain, 
whose curiosity has been palled by the 
fallacious hopes of advantages which 
have been so constantly obtruded on the 
public attention. No scheme, therefore, 
was ever promulgated with less pro- 
bability of: success, from adventitious 
causes ; and yet no scheme ever made its 
way in so short a time to the convictions 
of mankind, not only in England, but 
wherever a post office is to be found. 
In two years and a half, the theory of 
a private individual became the law of 
the land; and France, Germany, and 
other countries, have since directed their 
efforts to avail themselves of the same 
principles in their own system.” 

The postage system of Mr. Rowland 
Hill, is ree upon a fact first ascertained 
by him, which ought to be regarded as a 
statistical discovery of the first order, 
although, like many other great discove- 


From the gross revenue, . 
Subtract the net revenue, 


Remainder being the gross Post Office expenses, . 


Proportion of the gross expenses to the gross receipts, . 


The gross receipts being produced by 
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ries, when once explained, it appears so 
self-evident, that we are astonished at its 
not having been perceived sooner, and 
from its very simplicity are apt to under- 
rate the powers which developed it. 
This important fact is, that the expense 
attending the dispatch and delivery of 
letters, by the Post Office, is practical] 
independent of the distance to which 
they are transmitted, or, in other words, 
that the cost is the same, whether these 
distances are great or small. When this 
principle was first announced, it sounded 
so like paradox, not to say absurdity, 
that even acute minds could scarcely be 
prevailed on to give it serious considera- 
tion, and after it had been explained 
and demonstrated again and again, a 
large portion of those who were called 
on to act upon it, could not be pot either 
to comprehend or to credit it. Let us see 
whether we cannot make it intelligible. 
The various items into which the cost 
of transmitting a letter to its destination, 
may be resolved, consist of its reception 
at one post office—its sorting, stamping, 
and packing in the mail-bag—its trans- 
portation to the post office of the place 
of its address—its reception there—and 
finally its delivery to the party to whom 
it is addressed. It is also chargeable 
with its share of the expense of the 
general superintendence and management 
of the Post Office. Now it is evident 
that all those items, the cost of transpor- 
tation alone being excepted, are inde- 
ndent of the distance to which the 
etter is sent, and are, therefore, the same 
for letters transmitted to all distances. 
It becomes, then, a question of the highest 
importance, in this inquiry, to ascertain 
what is the actual proportion which this 
cost of transportation bears to the other 
expenses. It appears from the published 
returns of the British revenue, that for 
the year ending 5th January, 1842, the 
gross revenue of the Post Office amounted 
to $7,178,592, and that the nett revenue 
for the same year was $2,675,380 Hence 
we have the means of finding the total 
average cost of each single letter. 


7,178,592. 
2,675,380. 


4,503,212. 


450 
718 


a rate of one penny per half ounce for all 
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distances, it follows that the actual cost 
of each letter to the Post Office, must have 


450 age 
been >, or twenty-three thirty-sixths 


of a penny, very nearly. Now it was 
ascertained by Mr. Hill, and not disputed 
after full investigation, that the actual 
average cost of transmission 
ounce, for a distance of four hundred 
miles, was one thirty-sixth part of a 
enny. It follows, therefore, that for 
etters sent to that distance, the item of 


For expenses of internal management of Post Office, . 


For transportation by mail, . . 


Total cost, . 


er half ” 
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transportation is one twenty-third part of 
the whole cost of the letter to the Post 
Office. 

Suppose then, that it be required to 
tax letters sent to different distances, in 
an equitable proportion, depending on 
the different expenses produced by the 
difference of distance, let us see what the 
result would be, Let one, A, be sent to 
a distance of one hundred miles, and the 
other, B, toa distance of four hundred 
miles. 


Cost of A. 


36ths of a penny. 
22 


O04 


_ 


Cost of B. 


For expense of internal management of Post Office, . 


For transportation by mail, . 


If a revenue tax be added, it will, of 
course, be the same for both, so that the 
difference of charge which could be 
equitably made in favor of the letter A, 
to the shorter distance, would amount 
to three-fourths of the thirty-sixth part of 
a penny, or to the forty eighth part of a 
penny, or twenty-fourth part of a cent, 
precisely. 

It was therefore demonstrated that the 
only item of postage which varied in the 
ratio of the distance, was one of an 
amount so small as not to be capable of 
being changed in any current coin, and 
so minute a fraction of a farthing, as to 
be of no practical value to the parties 
dispatching or receiving letters. 

t was thus established, that no differ- 
ence of charge could be fairly made for 
letters sent to different distances, and it 
was conceded that so far as any consider- 
ation of distance was involved, all letters 
of the same weight should be charged 
with the same postage. 

Are all letters of equal weight then, it 
will be asked, attended with the same 
expense of dispatch and delivery? And 
if not, what circumstances produce the 
difference of expense, and how can the 
rates of postage be accommodated to 
such difference of expense? To this, it 
may be replied, that the cost of the trans- 
mission of letters is governed by the 
same law that prevails in the cost of pro- 
duction of all other commodities. It is, 
in short, diminished in a rapid proportion 


with the increase of the number of letters 
to be conveyed. Thus, suppose that a 
thousand letters have to be conveyed to 
one city, and only one hundred to the 
other, the large items of internal manage- 
ment will have to be, in the one case, 
divided among a thousand, and in the 
other case, among a hundred letters; 
and, as these items are very little affected 
in their gross amount, by the number of 
letters, the cost per letter of the smaller 
mail will be greater than the cost per 
letter of the larger mail. If this principle 
were adopted, and strictly equitable rates 
based upon it, we should have high rates 
of postage to all small towns, and low 
rates to all great cities. Not to mention 
other impractibilities attending the ap- 
plication of such a principle of rating, it 
would be subject to continual variation 
with the varying population and com- 
merce of each place; but, indeed, it is 
sufficiently obvious, that no system, based 
on such a principle, could work with 
any good or useful effect. 

But the plain, practical answer to all 
attempts at an equitable adjustment of 
varying rates of postage is, that the ut- 
most cost of transmission of letters of the 
weight of half an ounce is so small that 
no variation of it is needed, and the 

ractical advantages of one uniform rate, 
or all places, are so many and t as 
to render it at once, easy simple, and 
economical to the administration, and ac- 
ceptable to the public. 
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With the view of ascertaining how far 
these data, respecting the mere expense of 
the transmission of letters, apart trom the 
other charges of Post Office management, 
would be applicable to this country, we 
have ascertained the rates at which a 
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parcel of the weight of one hundred 
pounce would be sent by the Express 

ompanies, to different parts of the States, 
with the same dispatch as the mails, and 
the results are as follows :— 


Cost of sending 


Boston, . ‘ 
Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, 
Richmond, . 
Charleston, 
Savannah, . 
New Orleans, 
Cincinnati, . 
Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, 
Cleveland, 
St. Louis, 


Mean, 


From this result, it — that the 
average cost of the actual transport of an 


half-ounce letter to any of the above 
cities or towns, would be about one- 
eighth of a cent, which is equal to the 
sixteenth of a penny British. This is 
double the expense of transmission in 


England, but it is still so minute, and 
bears so insignificant a proportion to the 
whole amount of postage which, under 
any system, would be exacted, that it 
may be safely inferred that the rates of 

e here, as in Great Britain, ought 
to be independent of the distance. 

The British system of postage, which 
has been established in conformity with 
the project of Mr. Rowland Hill, and 
which, with certain modifications sug- 

ted by local circumstances, we think 
is destined to spread throughout the 
world, and, before all other countries, in 
our own, is characterized by the follow- 
ing general features :— 

1. A fixed rate of postage is charged 
by weight, independently of the distances 
to which the letters are transmitted. 

2. This postage is pre-paid, by means 
of a stamp or other convenient symbol, 
issued by thie Government to the public, 
and affixed to the letter, such stamp 
poring, the virtue of a frank. 

3. The rate of postage is fixed so low 
as to destroy the abuses of evasion, &c. 

4. The franking privilege is totally 
abolished, and an | it are removed the 
endless abuses incidental to it. 

In these conditions are comprised those 
general features of the plan, which are 


if 
a parcel weighing 100 lbs. Fraction of a cent. 
. . $1 00 
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indispensable to ensure such a success- 
ful result, in any country, as its advo- 
cates promise. In England, the more 
particular details observed in carrying it 
out may be stated as follows :— 

The rate fixed upon by the Legisla- 
ture, for all distances within the precincts 
of the United Kingdom, is a penny per 
half-ounce, all fractions of an ounce 
being counted as a ful] letter weighing 
above an ounce. Thus, all letters under 
half an ounce weight pay one penny ; all 
letters above half an ounce, and not ex- 
ceeding an ounce, pay twopence; all 
letters above an ounce, and not exceed- 
ing two ounces, fourpence ; three ounces, 
sixpence, and so on. 

enny stamps are issued by the Stamp 
Office, coated with adhesive matter at 
the back, by which they are readily and 
permanently attached to the letter. These 
are sold at thirteen-and-a-half pence the 
dozen. The writer, however, has the 
option of paying the postage, according 
to the above rates, when the letter is 
delivered at the Post Office. The use of 
the stamp, according to these conditions, 
adds about thirteen per cent. to the post- 
age, the consequence of which is, that it 
is not used for more than half the number 
of letters posted, and its omission entails 
on the Post Office the salaries of the 
necessary number of receiving clerks. 

Letters may be posted without pre- 
ae bm | but they are, in that case, 
subjected to double the above rates of 
postage, which are exacted on their deli- 
very. By surrendering to this extent 
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the principle of pre-payment, the Admin- 
istration have retained in the Post Office 
a part of that complexity and expensive 
management which it was the objent of 
Mr. Hill’s project to remove; and, if 
proof were wanting how little this con- 
tributes to the public convenience, it is 
found in the fact that not above five or 
six per cent. of all the letters posted are 
unpaid. Still, however small the pro- 
portion may be, machinery must be pro- 
vided for its management within the 
Post Office. 

The abolition of the liamentary 
— privilege was readily acquiesced 
in, the low rates of the new postage ren- 
dering it valueless. The correspondence 
and dispatches of the various govern- 
ment offices pass. through the Post 
Office, subject to postage, which is 
charged to the respective accounts of 
these offices. 

The law requires all newspapers to 
bear a penny stamp, and this stamp car- 
ries them free through the Post Office, 
and may be regarded as representing 
their postage. All other printed papers 
are subject to the same rate of postage 
as letters. 


The reformed system thus organized, 
came into operation on the 10th of Janu- 
ary, 1840, and has, therefore, now been 


four years in operation. The gross an- 
nual revenue of the Post Office, during 
that period, has not only defrayed all the 
expenses of its management, but has 
yielded a gradually augmenting revenue 
to the State. The nett amount of this 
revenue for the year ending 5th of Janu- 
ary, 1841, was, $2,322,370; and the nett 
amount for the year ending 5th January, 
1842, was $2,675,380. The average 
annual number of letters passing through 
the Post Office before the reform, was 
eighty-three millions. The annual num- 
ber since the reform, estimated in 1841, 
is one hundred and ninety-three millions, 
being an increase on the former amount 
of 150 per cent. which increase has taken 
place before any full development of the 
new system. Considering the gradual 
annual increase of nett revenue, and the 
corresponding increase of the number of 
letters posted, it is computed by the best 
British authorities that the Post Office 
revenue, under the penny system, will 
ultimately reach a even exceed its 
amount under the system of exorbitant 
rates obsolete in England, but still con- 
tinued in this country. 

The principles of Mr. Hill’s system, 
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and its operation in the modified form 
brought into operation in England, with 
the practical results ensuing, being thus 
before us, it remains to be considered 
to what extent, or with what modifi- 
cations, if any, the same system can be 
advanta; scully adopted in this country. 

The United States Post Office is, in 
fact, an inheritance from the Government 
of the mother country. It has retained 
all its characteristic marks, and has, 
with a tenacity almost anomalous in the 
administration of this country, adhered 
even to the most absurd of its oldest 
regulations, and continued to adhere 
to them, after the English public, en- 
slaved as they are to the spirit of pre- 
scription and the prestige of antiquity, 
has abandoned them as being out of all 
keeping with the spirit of the age, and 
inconsistent with all the principles of 
political economy and statistics. It is, 
we presume, a point so universally con- 
ceded, that a reform of a sweeping char- 
acter in the organization of a National 
Post Office in this country, is imperiously 
needed, that it is not worth while here to 
discuss it. 

When we contemplate the transactions 
of the past year, in reference to the busi- 
ness of the Post Office, and compare 
them with the epoch which preceded the 

eat reform of 1840 in the United King- 

om, we cannot fail, even without fur- 
ther or more elaborate inquiry, to be 
struck with the similarity of the prognos- 
tics of disease and symptoms of unsound- 
ness in the two institutions, and to be 
impressed with the persuasign that the 
application of the same remedies will be 
attended with the same beneficial results. 
We find here the same complaints of the 
enormous abuses of the franking privi- 
lege, both congressional and official—the 
same audacious and unblushing defiance 
of the laws of the land in the establish- 
ment of private enterprises for the de- 
spatch and delivery of letters—the same 
extensive evasions of the law by private 
indjviduals, adopting every conceivable 
device to obtain a cheaper transmission 
of their correspondence than the Govern- 
ment mail affords—the same absence of 
that rebuke from public opinion, with 
which the evasion, and much more the 
open violation of the laws is always 
visited when these laws are of a healt 
character, and in harmony with the spint 
of the times. A reform is then inevitable, 
and the evil has been allowed to attain 
such a head, that half measures will be 
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of no avail. The public voice demands a 
thorough and radical cure of the griev- 
ance of the present system of postage. 
Other and older nations have gone before 
us in the path of improvement, and if 
the Legislature falter, it requires no ex- 
traordinary spirit of vaticination to de- 
clare, that the people will make them- 
selves heard within the walls of the 
Capitol ina tone and spirit which will 
teach its occupants that delay or hesita- 
tion is no longer admissible. 

The necessity of a radical reform be- 
ing then conceded, it is for the General 
Government and the Legislature to con- 
sider whether it be more consistent with 
policy and wisdom, to adopt, with suit- 
able modifications, the system which has 
produced results so satisfactory to the 
public in Great Britain, or to adopt a new 
system. We can have little doubt, that 

e a Page ap already purchased by the 

es of the British ple inst 


Official prejudice and legislative inertia, 
will be accepted and acted upon; and, 
that a system, better than the British, in- 
asmuch as it will embrace the consistent 
design which, to allay the fears of some, 
and mitigate the opposition of others, 
was , 9 and compromised in England, 
will be 


finally adopted in this country, 

and will be productive of results in the 
highest degree advantageous to the public. 
he first indispensable condition, which 
must on no account be yielded or com- 
promised, is the adoption of one uniform 
rate within the precincts of the Union. 
For what reason should this great prin- 
ciple be surrendered? On what rational 
grounds will a varying rate be establish- 
ed? Not surely after what has been 
demonstrated by varying distance. It is 
proved incontestably, that the cost of dis- 
patch and delivery, has not in practice, 
a7 variation dependent on the distance. 
ith what justice then, should a letter 
from New York to New Orleans, be 
charged with ten cents, while a similar 
letter from New York to Trenton, is 
charged only five cents? [f the variation 
of charge be, as it ought to be if admit- 
ted at all, in proportion to the cost of the 
service, then certainly the charges should 
be exactly reversed, and the letter to 
Trenton should be charged ten cents, and 
the letter to New Orleans five cents ; the 
number of letters to New Orleans being 
gents. more than twice the number to 
enton, and the cost of dispatch and 
delivery, being more nearly in the in- 
verse ratio, of the number of letters dis- 
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patched and delivered, than any other 
proportion. The most just variation of 
the postage, would be that which would 
press more heavily per letter on the 
smaller mail; but as no one we pre- 
sume, will advocate the practical appli- 
cation of this principle, and as no other 
condition of a varying rate would bear 
even the remotest relation to the varying 
cost, the principle of one uniform rate 
throughout the States, is recommended 
at once, for its simplicity, its conveni- 
ence, its economy, and its equity. 

Granting, then, the principle of an 
uniform rate, the important question re- 
mains to be settled, what should be the 
amount of that rate. In England, as we 
have stated, a rate of two cents per half 
ounce has been found to cover all the 
expenses of the Post Office administration, 
and to yield an increasing annual revenue 
of above three millions of dollars; but 
it is to be considered that the inland cor- 
respondence of the United Kingdom is 
much greater than that of the United . 
States, and the magnitude of the corres- 
pondence is, to a certain extent, the in- 
verse exponent of the amount of a pru- 
dent and equitable rate; it seems, there- 
fore, just and expedient, that a higher 
standard of charge be adopted in this 
country. It will probably be generally 
admitted, that an addition of one hun- 
dred per cent. to the English rate, that 
is, four cents per letter, would afford ug 
a safe standard; but in order to allay 
the fears of the timid, and inspire confi- 
dence in the distrustful, we should pro- 
pose an uniform five cent rate, which 
would adapt itself conveniently to our 
silver currency, and be sufficiently large 
to enable the Government to include the 
expense of stamps, under the postage, 
without adding thirteen per cent. for them, 
as is injuriously and inconveniently 
practiced in England. In fine, we should 
then propose, that all letters to all dis- 
tances throughout the States, should be 
charged with postage by weight, at the 
rate of five cents per half ounce—fractions 
of a half ounce being charged as a com- 
plete half ounce. 

There appears to be no object in re- 
stricting the weight of letters or packets 
sent through the Post Office. Under this 
syste. the charge of a dollar and sixty 
cent: er pound, for heavy parcels, abun- 
dantly paying for their transmission ; 
and, indeed, the heavier the parcels, the 
more profitable they will be to the Post 
Office. A pound weight of single half 
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ounce letters will involve thirty-two 
times more official labor, both in the re- 
ception and in the delivery, than a single 
packet would weighing one pound, while 
the expenses of transmission of both 
would be the same. 

The absurdity of the old established 
custom of charging postage, not by 
weight or bulk, but by the number of 
separate pieces of paper into which it 
may suit the convenience of the writer to 
divide his letter, is so very apparent, that 
we should not have thought it worth 
while to appropriate a single line to 
notice it were it not that we know that 
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some persons, and among them the Post 
Office officials, are wedded to it. Under 
this system, a letter written on a single 
sheet of paper, provided it be not torn in 
two, is chateette only with single post- 
age; but if the sheet happen to be cut 
into two half sheets, the same letter con- 
sisting of the same paper, with the same 
writing upon it, is chargeable with double 

ostage. When the reform of the Eng- 

ish Post Office was in agitation, the = 
surdity of this method of rating was 
practically illustrated in the following 
manner. A double letter of the exact 
magnitude, when folded, of this diagram, 








DOUBLE LETTER. 
7 Grains Weight. 








weighing less than seven grains, was 
written on thin paper and sent by post to 
the principal members of the legislature. 
It consisted of a piece of paper of less than 


three-and-a-ha — weight, enclosed 


in an envelope of asimilar weight and 
size, the contents of the letter were as fol- 
lows: Postage charges in 1838. This pa- 
per, four inches by two-and-a-half, and 
its cover of similar size, weighs seven 
grains, or under the sixtieth part of an 
ounce weight, and is charged double 
postage, whilst the accompanying sheet, 
thirty five inches long and twenty three 
inches wide, weighing just one ounce, is 
charged as a single letter.” The lillipu- 
tian letter of seven grains, was charged 
one shilling, while the large sheet of 
double demy having a surface of writin 
equal to thirty-two of the es whic 
the reader now holds in his hand, was 
a only sixpence. This is surely 
the climax of absurdity, and it is scarcely 
necessary to add that the only nation in 
the world which ever practiced it besides 
ourselves, was the mother from whom 
we inherited it. She, however, even in 
her senility has abandoned the folly. 
We, without the excuse of age, without 
the apology of any particular respect for 
prescription or reverence for established 
usages, still obstinately cling to it. 

_ The intrinsic absunfity of this regula- 
tion is far from being the only or the 
strongest objection to it. It has led to 


practices as bad as those which disgrace 
the Post Offices of the Austrian and Ital- 
ian States. Espionage in them is con- 
ducted under at least the semblance of 
secrecy. Here it is an imperious duty. 
Is it not the duty of every post master 
and his subordnates throughout the 
States to see that the letters are properly 
taxed? To do this he must see what 
they contain. He must spy into them— 
a open—present them to a strong 
ight, and endeavor to see through them. 
If, by ingenious folding, he cannot detect 
the suspected enclosure, he must then 
exercise his ingenuity to read and inter- 
pret some portion of the contents. If, 
after all, he is in doubt, he lays on with- 
out hesitation the double tax, and if that 
tax be paid before the letter leaves the 
office, or if the letter be opened out of 
the presence of the postmaster, the 
double rate must be paid whether the 
letter be double or single. The process 
is still more insulting and outrageous if 
any citizen take a letter to the Office to 
pre-pay the postage. He presents the let- 
ter which is single, with a single ——- 
His word, however, is in this case, worth- 
less. A clerk takes up the letter, feels it 
and eyes it. He presses it edgewise be- 
tween his fingers, closing one eye and di- 
recting the axis of the other between its 
folds, If he feel zealous in his vocation, it 
is not beyond the limits of his discretion 
to insert a pencil or penholder to open the 
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space between its leaves, and all these 
polite evolutions are executed in the 
presence and under the eye of a gentle- 
man who has just passed him his word 
that the letter contains no enclosure. We 
leave it to our fellow-citizens to digest 
this process. 

Next in importance to an uniform rate 
in proportion to weight, is the principle 
of pre-payment by stamp or other conve- 
nient symbol attached to the envelope of 
the letter. By this expedient every letter- 
writer franks his own letter. It is much 
more convenient than pre-paying at the 
post office. If you take the letter your- 
self, it saves the time and trouble of pay- 
ment, of obtaining change, ete. If you 
send the letter by a servant, it protects 
you from their possible dishonesty in re- 
taining the postage instead of pre-paying 
it. But these advantages are insignificant, 
compared with those which it produces 
in the internal arrangements of the Post 
Office. That establishment is at once 
stripped altogether of its financial char- 
acter, its functions being limited to the 
mere mechanical transmission and de- 
livery of letters. 

Better evidence cannot be afforded of 
the practical advantages to be expected 
in the organization and operations of the 
Post Office itself, than by referring to the 
testimony of Sir Edward Lees, the sec- 
retary of the general post office at Edin- 
burgh, who, heing himself, throughout 
his life, a Post Office functionary under 
the old system, would certainly not be 
likely to be subject to any extraordinary 
bias in favor of change, unless the change 
presented a certainty of great ameliora- 
tion. He admitted that the system of 
ao by stamp would necessarily 

e attended with « considerable saving of 
time in the delivery of letters; the ex- 
— in almost every branch of the 

e ent, but principally in the inland 
and letter-carrier offices, would be much 
reduced ; the complex accounts of the bye 
and dead-letter offices greatly simplified, 
and the expenses greatly diminished; 
=o the system = a between 

e postmasters and deputy postmasters 
throughout the country, whiihosanented 
80 many opportunities, facilities, and 
temptations for combination and fraud, 
would altogether disappear; the labor and 
responsibility of surveyors would be 
curtailed by the principle of an uniform 
rate ; a system of complex and intricate 
duty, inseparable from the nature of the 

ocal and provincial post office, under 
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the old syatem, would give way to one 
of simplicity and uniformity, and the 
a and machinery of the 
Post Office would be changed in its cha- 
racter, greatly contributing to the security, 
comfort, and advantage of the commu- 
nity, in its connection with the public 
correspondence.” Such were the senti- 
ments of an old and experienced Post 
Office functionary on the advantages of 
Hill’s system of postage, and the results 
of the experience of the last three years 
have abundantly proved the soundness 
of his judgment. 

A variety of devices have been sug- 
gested for facilitating the pre-payment of 
postage, among which may be mentioned 
the manufacture of a particular species of 
paper—a monoply of which is proposed 
to be given to the Government, under 
proper restrictions of price ; it is propos- 
ed, that letters written on, or enclosed in 
this paper go free—the postage being in- 
cluded in the price paid for the paper. 
These are matters of detail, however, 
which need not be dwelt upon here, be- 
ing such as may be best adjusted in the 
practical organization of the system. 

The only branch of the Post Office 
business, to which the principle of pre- 
payment is mag Bp is the reception 
and delivery of letters arriving from 
foreign countries. These must, of course, 
be forwarded to their destinations, sub- 
ject to the collection of postage from 
those to whom they are addressed, and 
for the reasons already explained, and on 
account of the labor and expense conse- 
quent on them, we should suggest, that, 
a double rate of inland postage be levied 
on them—that is to say, that they should 
be rated at ten cents per half ounce, in- 
dependently of distance. 

n the management of the delivery de- 
partment of the English Post Office, the 
postage charged upon the letter, whether 
pre-paid or not, has always included, both 
under the old and new system—the de- 
livery of the letter, by the letter-carrier, 
at the address of the party for whom it 
is destined ; in this country it has been 
a the practice for residents to 

eep boxes at the post office; or, to ap- 
office for their letters. 
e letters are delivered 


ply at the delive 
n cases where 

at the abode of the party to whom they 
are addressed, an additional charge of 
two cents has been made upon them; a 
part of which is understood to constitute 


the salary of the letter-carrier. It may, 
however, be reasonably expected if in 
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England, a rate of two cents per half 
ounce pays the salaries of letter-carriers, 
as well as other expenses, leaving a large 
surplus revenue, that, in this country, a 
rate of five cents per half ounce, ought, in 
time, to entitle the public to the delivery of 
letters at all aaadlnns within the usual 


precincts of cities, towns, and villages, . 


without further expense. 

The total abolition of the franking 
system is a condition indispensable to 
any efficient system of Post Office reform. 
Such a system is subject to inevitable 
abuses, whether it be confined to public 
offices or extended to members of Con- 

. It may, perhaps, be contended 
that the daily stipend allowed to mem- 
bers of aay sey was based upon the 
supposition that one were to be exempt 
from postage on their correspondence. 
We answer, so the ion of the 
franking privilege on their part was an 
eaaex not , ether unqualified ; it 
doubtless exposed them to much frivolous 
and impertinent correspondence, as well 
as to inconvenient solicitation and im- 
portunity for franked covers for the con- 
veyance of the letters of parties whose 
correspondence should legitimately be 
Such was proved to 
be extensively the case before the parlia- 
mentary committee in London, and there 
is no good reason to suppose it otherwise 
in this unt The pre-paying system 
will exempt all members of Congress from 

ostage on the letters they receive; and if 
it be thought expedient, a fair augmenta- 
tion of their daily stipend may be allowed 
by law to cover the probable amount of 
postage of the letters on public business 
which they may transmit. Ata five cent 
rate, a dollar per day wouldcover the 
average number of twenty single letters. 

The correspondence of the public 
offices will be transmitted, as it now is, 
subject to the same charge as other 
packets, except only that its postage may 
stand as a matter of account between 
these offices respectively and the Post 
Office. To transmit through the Post 
Office, free of charge, the correspondence 
and documents of the public offices, and 
yet to make the Post Office pay its own 
expenses, is tantamount to paying the ex- 
penses of the postage of the state by a 
tax levied in the shape of a postage on 
the correspondence of private individuals. 
The postage like the other expenses of 
the state, can only with justice be paid 
out of the treasury; to levy it as a tax 
on correspondence is doing what the 
legislature never contemp 


subject to pasings. 
t 
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In all countries sufficiently advanced 
in civilization to realize the idea of a 
National Post Office, a sufficient sense of 
the advantages of the diffusion of know- 
ledge has prevailed, to lead to the partial 
exemption of the postage duties on jour- 
nals, pamphlets, and other printed papers ; 
but it must be distinctly understood, in 
considering this with reference to the or- 
antes of the United States Post 

ffice, that although in other countries 
such printed matter is transmitted through 
the Post Office at a cost which is small 
comparatively with the general postage 
duties, there is still a charge made for 
such packets more than sufficient to 
the expense of their transport; and it is 
ne also to remember, that in all 
those countries the Post Office is not 
merely a public institution for the 
cheap, rapid, and safe transmission 
of correspondence, but also a direct 
source of revenue. In the liberal form 
of government established in this coun- 
try, it seems to be conceded that the 
gross revenue of the Post Office ought 
not to exceed its expenses; in other 
words, that it should an institution 
for mere public convenience, and that 
correspondence is not an eligible object 
of taxation. It ought not, therefore, on 
the one hand, to be expected that journals 
or other printed matter should be carried 
by the Post Office at a less rate than 
would cover their expenses fairly esti- 
mated; for it is admitted here that it 
would be unjust to make up the defi- 
ciency by a tax on other correspondence, 
and there is no other source out of which 
it could be made good, It would, on the 
other hand, be even more objectionable 
to lay an excessive rate upon these than 
upon written correspondence. Hitherto 
journals, without regard to their size 
or weight, have been transmitted at a 
certain rate per single copy, varying 
under certain limitations in proportion to 
the distance. This is attended with in- 
conveniences and objections nearly simi- 
lar to those which prevail against the 
single and double system of letter post- 
age. One journal will spread over a 
quantity of paper ten times that of an- 
other, will have ten times the weight, 
and be pon with ten — the ex- 
nse ol transportation, yet the 
i the two will be the moh By late 
ventions and improvements in the manu- 
facture of paper, single sheets can be 
made of any size that is required, and 
there is consequently no other limitation 
to the size of a single printed sheet, ex- 
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cept the magnitude of the printing press 
on which itis worked. There int ere- 
fore, ample scope for the abuse of the 
privilege of transmission of — pa- 
pers at reduced rates under the present 
system. 

In accordance with the principles 
which characterize the reform system of 
postage in regard to letters, it would fol- 
tow that printed papers should equally 
be liable to postage by weight, and pre- 
payment by stamps. All the reasoning 
which establishes the advantage of these 
principles as applied to letters, are equal- 
{vy applicable to printed papers; but as 

e latter are transmitted in packets of 
greater bulk and weight than letters, and 
therefore the labor and expense charge- 
able per individual packet upon them will 
be se ong ess than letters, it is 
equitable that they should be charged at 
a less rate by weight. It would be diffi- 
cult, perhaps impracticable, to ascertain 
the exact expense of their transmission 
and delivery through the Post Office ; but 
if that expense could be ascertained, it 
should regulate the rate of their postage. 
{n the absence of such an estimate, a 
uniform rate of two cents per ounce for 
all distances might be adopted subject to 
such future modification as experience 
“— suggest. 

ith a view to ascertain the practical 
effect of such a rate, we have ascertained 
the weights of the principal daily and 
weekly papers published in New York, 
and of other periodical publications to 
which this regulation would be applica- 
ble. These are given in the subjoined 
table together with the rates of postage 
which would be chargeable upon them. 


Cost of 
Weight Postage 
(av’ge) Stamps 
Journals & Periodicals. ounces. per 100. 
Courier and Enquirer, 1} $1.87 
Journal of Commerce, 1% 1.62 
Evening Post, 1.374 
Commercial Advertiser, 1.33 
Express, 1.50 
Tribune, 87k 
Herald, 
Morning News, 
American, 
Broadway Journal, 
Sun, 
National Intelligencer, 
(Washington) 
Saturday Emporium, 
Hewett’s Sh e, 
ae Review, St 
unt’s Magazine, 
New Englander, (quarterly) 84 
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Cost of 

Weight Postage 

(av’ge) Stamps 

Journals § Periodicals. ounces. per 100. 
Edinburgh Review,(reprint) 7 7.00 
New World, 14 1.50 
Knickerbocker, 5 5.00 
North American Review, 13 13.00 


The weight of each paper being once 
ascertained, and being uniform, or nearly 
so, stamps for its free transmission would 
be prepared and delivered to its publish- 
ers, at a corresponding price per hundred. 
No practical difficulty is found in this 
proceeding, which has been for several 
years in operation in England. Each 
stamp has the name of the journal to 
which it belongs, engraved upon it, so 
that the stamp of one journal cannot be 
used for another. 

The practical arrangement of a system 
of pre-payment on newspapers and peri- 
odicals, may at first produce some little 
inconvenience, but this will be temporary 
—those who desire to have newspapers 
or periodicals forwarded to them by post, 
must pay a subscription which will 
include the postage. The mode of 
stamping the papers, adopted in England, 
is the simple and obvious expedient of 
putting a stamp on the paper on which 
the journal or periodical is printed, which 
stamp carries it free through the Post 
Office to any part of the country. The 
same object may be accomplished, though 
not with the same facility, by enclosing 
the papers in stamped bands, each band 
carrying a stamp proportional to the 
weight of the papers it encloses, or the 
adhesive stamp might be easily affixed to 
the papers themselves, as they are’ to 
letters. It is evidently equitable that 
printed matter should be chargeable by 
weight, and in reference to this principle, 
we have ascertained a fact which is 
worthy of attention. When newspapers 
are wet, as they are always when fresh 
from the press, they are twenty-five per 
cent. heavier than when dry ; but as the 
are put up for the Post Office wet, it fol- 
lows that the public is put to the need- 
less expense of transporting through the 
country many tons of water under the 
name of newspapers and periodicals. 
For every four tons of printed paper thus 
carried, there is one ton of water ;—jour- 
nals and periodicals should, therefore, be 
dried belore they are sent to the Post 
Office, otherwise their proprietors cannot 
justly complain of one charged twenty- 
five per cent. extra for their transmission. 
It would be important to the objects of 
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this inquiry to obtain, by reference to the 
business done by the Post Office under 
the existing system, an approximate esti- 
mate of the gross revenue to be expected 
under a reformed system. The publish- 
ed reports of the Post Office department 
afford, however, no sufficient data on 
which to found such a calculation. 
are therefore compelled to use for our 
purpose the data afforded by the reports 
of the Post Office department of Creat 
Britain. 

It is a principle established by univer- 
sal experience, that the consumption or 
use of any commodity increases rapidly 
in proportion as its cost is lessened, and 
this increase is generally in a much high- 
er ratio than that of the reduction of 
price. The following example of the 
practical operation of this law will illus- 
trate it. They are selected from various 
in eer itd returns and reports pub- 
ished in Great Britain and ascertained 
generally by reference to the register of 
customs and duties. When soap fell one- 
eighth in price, its consumption was in- 
creased one-third ; when sixteen per cent. 
was taken from the price of tea, its con- 
sumption was doubled. After 1823 the 
price of silks fell twenty per cent., and 
twice the quantity was bought and worn. 
At the same time coffee fell about twenty - 
five per cent., and the quantity used was 
tripled. Within the twenty years preced- 
ing 1837 cotton goods fell about fifty per 
cent., and their consumption was increas- 
ed four hundred per cent. When the re- 
duction of the stamp duty upon newspa- 
pers took place in England, their price 
was reduced by one-third, yet the actual 
sum expended on them by the public 
was augmented. The same oils en- 
sued when the duty on advertisements 
was reduced. 

A curious example of the effect of the 
reduction of price in the case of an ob- 
ject of mere personal gratification, is 
afforded in the example of the Tower ; 
the fee of admission to see which, being 
previous to 1837 three shillings, was 
reduced successively, first to one shilling, 
and then to sixpence. In the six months 
ending November, 1837, 7,533 persons 
were admitted to see it, at three shillings 
per head. In the six months ending No- 
vember, 1838, 31,333 persons were ad- 
mitted, at one shilling per head ; and in 
the six months ending November, 1839, 
56,213 persons were admitted to it at 
— per head. 

uring the three years ending 


1783 
the average price of tea was six 


illings 
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per pound, the \ aya. consumed in that 
time by the public cost £5,221,352. In 
1784, the duty was reduced, and the 
average price became four shillings per 
pound, during which the quantity con- 
sumed cost £9,417,699. us a reduc- 
tion of 33 per cent. in this article, 
produced an increased return in money 
of one hundred per cent., and threefold 
consumption of the commodity. 

To the increased consumption of the 
article, by diminution of price, there is 
no practical limit, but there is a limit 
which it is the business of the financier, 
the statist, and the economist, to ascer- 
tain, at which the greatest return in 
money is obtained by reduction of price. 
There is a certain point in the price of 
an article, at which either an increase or 
diminution of price will produce a di- 
minished return, and in cases where 

rofit alone is concerned, this is the point 
for the producer to aim at; but in the 
case of the postage, where no revenue is 
sought for, the problem presents itself 
under somewhat modified conditions. 
There the object is to ascertain that price 
which will create the greatest possible 
amount of intercommunication, giving a 
return which will not fall short of the 
gross expenses of the establishment. 

In the case of the English postage 
system, it was a matter of dispute, when 
the reform was agitated, whether the 
Post Office should be continued as a 
source of revenue at all; and parliament 
appears, accordingly, to have faltered on 
that point, by giving to the government 
an hypothetical pledge, that if the estab- 
lishment of the new system should cause 
a deficit in the general revenue of the 
kingdom, by reason of the diminished 
amount supplied by the Post Office, 
they would make such deficit good by 
other means. It is clear, therefore, that 
it was expected, at least by some whe 
favored the new system, that the nett 
revenue of the Post Office would fall off 
—but it was contended by all that it 
would restore itself after the lapse of a 
reasonable time. The results, so far as 
they are yet known to us, are in accord- 
ance hoth with these apprehensions and 
expectations. The annual amount of the 
nett revenue of the Post Office, immedi- 
ately before the reduction of postage, was 
$7,842,067, and it had been declining in 
amount from former years. The nett 
revenue of the first year, under the new 
system, was $2,322,370, and that of the 
second year, $2,675,380. Subsequent 
to this period, we do not possess the 
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official returns, but it is understood that 
there is an annual increase, which, in 
about five years from the establishment 
of the new system, will restore the reve- 
nue to its former amount. 

The estimated annual number of let- 
ters transmitted through the Post Office, 
in the years 1839 and 1840, the last of 
the old and the first of the new system, 
showed an immediate increase of a hun- 
dred per cent. The next year, 1841, 
showed a further increase of 40 per cent. 
on the original amount, and the actual 
increase of the total correspondence of 
the kingdom, according to the latest 
returns, has been in the ratio of about 
three to one. 

These data, imperfect and insufficient 
as they must be admitted to be, neverthe- 
less tend to sustain the prevalence of the 
general law of reduction of price, in its 
oan to postage. When it is con- 
sidered that the rate which we have 
suggested is two-and-a-half times higher 
than that which yields a large revenue 
in England, no revenue being desired to 
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be raised by postage here, there cannot 
be any reasonable grounds for doubt that 
the gross returns will cover the Post 
Office expenses. In addition to the } 
increase of correspondence, which the 
reduction of postage must itself produce, 
the abolition of the franking privilege 
will add largely to the revenue. That 
which is now executed at the cost of 
those who write chargeable letters, will 
be hereafter executed, as it ought to be, 
at the proper cost of the writers. 

The effect of a diminished rate of post- 
age, and the consequently augmented 
number of letters in increasing the total 
revenue accruing to the Post Office, is 
illustrated in a striking manner by the 
following table, which exhibits the cor- 
respondence of a single week of four 
towns in Great Britain. They are at 
very different distances from the capital, 
but it must be remembered that this dif- 
ference of distance, however great, pro- 
duces no appreciable effect upon the 
Post Office expenses of each letter 


Chargeable letters dispatched to London in the week beginning 15th January, 1838, 





Number 
of 
letters. 


Single 
postage. 


Total 
postage. 


Contrib. per head, 
expressed in hundredths 


Population. of a penny. 





From Brighton, 
Reading, 
* Belfast, 
Aberdeen, 


3,055 8 

1,267 7 
363 16 
362 15$ 


101 16 
36 19 
24 4 
23 =7 














d. £. 8. d. 


40,634 
15,595 
39,149 
58,019 


60 
56 
15 
10 














It is clear, from this table, that the 
lower rates of postage, so far as they are 
instrumental in augmenting the corres- 
pondence, have the effect of increasing 
the gross returns. It is true that the 
proximity of places has, in this instance 
also, tended to increase the amount of 
correspondence, but not to any extent 
sufficient to account for the great differ- 
ence in the amount of the gross revenue 
shown in the above table. 

{t has’ been frequently urged in favor 
of maintaining a high rate of po in 
this country, that numerous post offices 
have been established in districts so 
sparsely peopled, that the whole amount 
of the correspondence, whatever rate 
may be fixed on, would not pay the 
expenses of the individual post office. 
To this it may be answered, that the 
discretionary power vested in the Gov- 
ernment, for the establishment of local 
offices, must obViously be exercised 


within reasonable limitations, and that it 
would be in the highest degree unjust, and 
indeed an* insufferable abuse of official 
power, to spread post offices over such 
thinly peopled districts that the business 
of transmission and delivery could only 
be executed at a loss greatly exceeding 
the correspondent amount of the postage. 
The overplus must either be defrayed 
by an excessive charge, levied on the 
correspondence with more populous 
laces, or out of the revenues of the 

neral Government. If such post- 
offices, which cannot pay their own 
expenses, be established at all, their 
existence can only be defended by their 
tendency to the general welfare of the 
country, and although on such grounds 
they might be justly maintained by the 
Treasury of the General Government, it 
would be an oe upon all principles 
of justice and right to levy a fund for 


their support exclusively upon the letter- 
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writers of New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, New Orleans, and Boston. * 
In the printed reports of the Post Of- 
fice department very just and reasonable 
remonstrances have been made inst 
the exorbitant charges made by Railway 
Companies, and in some cases by Steam- 
boats, for the conveyance of the mails. I[t 
has been truly observed that railways 
from their very nature are monopolies, 
and that in many instances competition 
between steamboats is insufficient to pro- 
tect the Post Office from injurious and 
fraudulent combinations, the effect of 
which is to extort from the General Gov- 
ernment a rate of “he ag many times 
greater than that which is charged to 
private individuals. This is an abuse 
which ought to be put down by the su- 
preme power of the law, and it is happily 
one in the suppression of which the 
whole body of the enlightened public will 
zealously concur. The rate at which pri- 
vate individuals and companies can carry 
freight upon railways and in steamboats 
is generally known, and it is within the 
legitimate sted of the general govern- 
ment, aided and countenanced by Con- 


os. to exact from all public carriers 
t 


e transport of the mails at equally rea- 
sonable rates. To maintain that such 
parties may with impunity exercise an 
arbitrary power of fixing one tariff for 
the government mails and another for 
private freight, so as to set at defiance 
the power of the general legislature, 
would involve an admission of a degree 
of feebleness in the Constitution which 
would render it unfit to promote the well- 
being of the nation for which it was 
framed. The observation which has 
been made in one of the Post Master 
General’s reports, that certain companics 
seize the pretext of the mails being re- 
quired to be dispatched at particular 
hours, as the ground of an exorbitant 
demand for their transport, is really so 
puerile that it hardly deserves to be se- 
riously considered. 
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The Post Office service, in England, is 
executed upon the railways, at a greater 
cost than was ever incurred on any main 
lines of common roads, but the nature of 
this service, and its superior efficiency, 
amply compensates the public for the in- 
creased expense. These great lines of 
internal communication are vast chan- 
nels of social and commercial intercourse, 
into which smaller tributaries, in the 
form of branch railways and common 
roads, pour their streams in countless 
number and unbounded quantity. Each 
main line thus drains an entire Province ; 
the quantity of Post Office business, 
therefore, transacted upon it is great- 
er, incomparably, than ever was executed 
on any common road; but it is even 
more remarkable for the superior efficien- 
cy of its execution than for its increas- 
ed quantity. A house of considerable 
dimensions, constituting a locomotive 
Post Office, is actually erected on wheels 
and transported over the railway at the 
rate of thirty miles an hour. In this 
house are well lighted rooms properly 
furnished with the apparatus requisite 
for the Post Office functionaries; at the 
stations, as they pass, the letter-bags are 
received and delivered; the processes of 
sortation, weighing, stamping, and bag- 
ging are executed in this moving man- 
sion between station and station, so that 
no inconsiderable part of the entire busi- 
ness of the Post Office is here performed 
while the letters are in the very act of 
being transported. But ingenuity is not 
exhausted even here. Post Offices are 
established at small and thinly peopled 
stations, where the flying mail could not 
afford to pause in its rapid course. In 
such cases, an apparatus is attached to 
the locomotive office, on which the 
letter-carrier or guard hangs the bag to 
be delivered as the train approaches the 
station. The bag to be received, is, in 
like manner, suspended to an arm, pro- 
jecting from a post erected on the side of 
the railway, awaiting the expected ar- 





*The establishment of local Post Offices, if left to the discretion of the Post Office 


department, is subject to the most intolerable abuses. The inhabitants of some remote 
country place, that they may have the advan of a good coach-road between them and 
some desirable market—and contractors, that they may make the road—and small office- 
seckers, that they may pocket postage perquisites—all make loud requisitions on the de- 
partment for the establishment of a post office, when there is not the shadow of a chance 
that it will pay expenses. In such cases the expenses are paid for, not by the people 
who enjoy the privileges, nor by the public treasury, but by the /etter writers of the 
larger towns. This is manifestly a gross abuse, and we know no way of correcting it 
better than to limit the power of the Postmaster General. If letters be carried to distant 
out-of-the-way places, let post-riders be paid, like our city carriers, a cent or two addi- 
tional. If they must have roads for coaches, they should make them, without look- 
ing for unnecessary mail-contracts to cover the cost. 
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rival of the train. 
t with the celerity of the wind, the 
bag suspended on it is left upon the post, 
the bag suspended on the post is 
taken up and carried off by the office, by 
this simple, self-acting contrivance, with- 
out even the slightest retardation of the 
speed of the train. 

One of the arrangements in detail adopt- 
ed in the English system, which, having 
been productive of great public con- 
venience, seems well worthy of adoption, 
is the Money Order Office. This is the 
more worthy of attention, inasmuch as 
it adds nothing to the expense of the 
Post Office administration, while it affords 
at once a source of advantage to the pub- 
lic and perquisites to the postmasters, 


As the office rushes 


By means of this official arrangement. 


every postmaster is placed in corres- 
pon ence with others throughout the 

ingdom, so that he can draw at sight for 
cash to a limited amount. Small remit- 
tances are made without the transmission 
either of bill or specie, by the party who 
desires to remit, depositing at his local 
post office the sum to be remitted, to- 
gether with a small commission. The 
order is given to him, payable at the post 
office of the place to which the remit- 
tance is made, and the whole expense is 
covered by the postage and commission 
together. In England, the commission 
charged for remitting five pounds, (equal 
to 25 dollars,) was fixed in 1846 at twelve 
cents, and for all sums under two pounds, 
or ten dollars, six cents. Thus the 
smallest class of remittances can be made 
with perfect security against loss for 
eight cents, and large sums may be sent 
for fourteen cents. It has been found 
that every reduction which has been 
made in the commission for money sent 
through the English Post Office, has 
hitherto caused an increased amount of 
profit to the Post Office. 

We are convinced from close attention 
to the working of the old Post Office 
system, that no pny privilege can be 
devised which will not be the source of 
extensive and insufferable abuse. It was 
found so in England and has been found 
so here. But if high rates of postage 
be attempted to be maintained, the frank- 
ing privilege cannot be abolished, while 
under very low rates it ceases to bea 
privilege for which any class will con- 
tend. In Engiand it was surrendered 
without a murmur ; indeed, any claim to 
its retention under a penny rate would be 
eminently absurd. As, however, it might 
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be inexpedient to establish so low a rate 
in this country until population thickens 
and commerce becomes more extended, 
the more convenient and equitable course 
may be to allow all officials, who may be 


sup sed to have correspondence on 
ublic business, to transmit through the 

ost Office a reasonable increase of their 
salary as a commutation for their privi- 
lege such increase to be diminished 
with every future reduction of postage. 

It has been our desire, with a sincere 
view to the public good, to urge on those 
who possess the power, and on whom 
the duty of regulating the postage laws 
devolves, the rast Typ ae which appear 
to us to be derivable from an extensive 
reform in our Post Office, embracing the 
best features of the improved English 
system, and realizing the project of Mr. 

ill, even more fully than has been at- 
tempted in England. That we have not 
inconsiderately urged the application of 
that system without giving due weight 
to the geographical and statistical differ- 
ences, which exist between our extensive 
territory and the crowded country where 
the system has been successfully tried, 
will, we trust, be manifest. These cir- 
cumstances cannot affect the broad prin- 
ciple of the system. No element of it 
can be modified by them except the 
amount of the uniform rate which it may 
be expedient to charge. Now it is true 
that our sparse population and limited 
amount of correspondence are good rea- 
sons in favor of a higher rate. But, on 
the other hand, no revenue to the state is 
sought for here, and no more is expected 
from the finances of the Post Office than 
the liquidation of its own expenses— 
whereas, in the United Kingdom, a reve- 
nue of many millions of dollars is looked 
for from it. This is pro tanto a reason 
in favor of a reduced rate here as com- 
ay with England. We have, however, 
rom a desire to keep within a safe limit, 
and to conciliate the timid and distrust- 
ful, assumed a rate two and a half times 
greater than the English postage. 

Whether this vast improvement is 
destined to confer lustre on the present 
legislature and administration, we will 
not venture to affirm, but we hesitate not 
to pronounce that no force of prejudice, or 
official or administrative opposition, can 
long deprive this great commercial coun- 
try of the advantages of a system which 
are now shared by a population much 
more averse to change than that of the 
United States. 
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Vestiges of the Natural History of Crea- 
tion. New York: Wiley & Putnam, 
141 Broadway. 1845. 


Ir was well, perhaps, that the incognita 
of this book should be carefully guarded. It 
is “ full of matter for quarrels as an egg is of 
meat ;” but, with all its heterodoxy, it bears, 
from the first line to the last, such evidences 
of profound learning and subtlety as cannot 
fail to impress with respect those who are 
most startled by its boldness. It has that in 
itwhich will set the Philosophico-Theologi- 
cal world together by the ears, for there are 
thousands who will think the book as full 
of errors as any of modern times. This 
nominis umbra joins issue with grave 
and revered doctrines which lie at the very 
core of the existing Christian theory of 
things. He professes, though, with a fair 
seeming of impressive logic, to enter the 
field only as a new interpreter. Without 
aiming at the vitality of the Mosaic record, 
he merely waives its authority under the re- 
ceived version as inconsistent with the 
stubborn facts of Analytical Science ; while, 
his interpretation being accepted, all in- 
congruities are done away with by a recog- 
nition of ‘*the doctrine of Creation by 
Law,” in place of the supposed “ antiquated 
and insufficient one of Creation by special 
exercise,” or act. These are to be the 
great points at issue between the ‘“* New,” 
or progressive Philosophy, as it styles itself, 
and the * Old.” It will be a war of tomes 
and folios, for a vast deal hinges upon the 
result. But it must be acknowledged, 
that with whatever reserve he may be ap- 
proached, if his great postulate ‘‘ of Crea- 
tion by Law” be once admitted, his deduc- 
tions, pregnant and subversive as they are, 
claim imperiously to follow. His assumed 
facts are massive, and—if facts they shall be 
found—resistless wedges, which once in- 
sinuated rive the received System to the 
core. It will not do to shirk the question. If 
he is not met fairly, and refuted fully upon 
this point, his audacious and remarkable 
speculations will hardly fail to fasten them- 
selves strongly upon the convictions of men. 
He makes creation a progressive act, the 


growth of Jaws, which in their steady 
march out from the eternity of chaos have 
compelled all elements into the forms they 
wear now, whether of suns and worlds, or 
stocks, stones and things that move. Heat 
and electricity are the great modifying 
agents, which, together with gravitation, 
hold within themselves, as a medium, that 
creative energy which has heretofore 
been considered an immediate and active 
attribute of God. Creation, then, subjec- 
tive to these laws, must be through a pro- 
spective eternity progressive—its types for- 
ever pushing on and up towards the perfect. 


“The whole train of animated beings, 
from the simplest and oldest up to the 
highest and most recent, are, then, to be 
regarded as a series of advances of the 
principle of ‘Development, which depend 
upon external physical circumstances, to 
which the resulting animals are appropri- 
ate.” * * * “Js our race, then, but 
the initial of the grand crowning type? 
Are there yet to be species superior to us 
in organization, puter in feeling, more 
powerful in, device and art, and who shall 
takearule over us? There is in this, nothing 
improbable on other grounds. The present 
race, rude and impulsive as it is, is perhaps 
the best adapted to the present state of 
things in the world; but the external world 
goes through slow and gradual changes, 
which may leave it, in time, a much serener 
field of existence. There may, then, be oc- 
casion for a nobler type of humanity, which 
shall complete the Zoological circle on 
this planet, and realize some of the dreams 
of the purest spirits of the present race !” 


An induction as novel as the process 
has been ingenious! But the book has too 
much matter of parlance in it to be thus 
cursorily dismissed. We shall endeavor to 
take it up again. 

JEgei Somnia, Recreations of a Sick 

Room. By Ezexter Bacon. N, York: 

John Allen, 139 Nassau-street. 1843. 


Tx poems contained in this little vol- 
ume seem to be the productions of a man 
of sensibility and sense, but of less imagi- 
nation. It would not appear, indeed, that 
he aimed at displaying the latter faculty, 
or to startle the world with studied flights 
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of the Muse. He has rather pleased de- 
clining days, and the solitude of chamber 
hours, with the expression in verse of 
thoughts that belong to one who has not 
suffered himself to be hardened by a long 
professional life. Most of the pieces are 
written in Cowper’s favorite measure, taken 
from one of the old ballad forms, and are 
marked with something of the simplicity of 
that delightful poet. “ Departing joys,” 
“The Early Lilac,” “The Dying Lilac,” 
and “* Man’s, Common Lot, ” are pleasant 
moral reflections, quiet and flowing. The 
blank verse is of less merit. 


A Chaunt of Life, and other Poems, with 
Sketches and Essays. By the Rev. 
Raters Horr. In Six Parts. Part I. 
New York: Piercy & Reed, Printers. 
1844, 


Tue author of this little book has doubt- 
less felt that he was a poet—as undoubtedly, 
we think, the severest critic would agree 
with him. But we suspect the author, like 
greater poets before him, does not altoge- 
ther know wherein his best vein lies. The 
amount published at present consists—a 
small instalment, by way of experiment 
upon the public taste—of six pieces. The 
first is a short canto of the “‘ Chaunt of 
Life”—to be continued in each number, and 
giving name to the one in hand, On this, 
we make no question, the author would 
rest his claims to a share of Apollo’s coun- 
tenance, Bu the real poet does not always 
know when the god smiles most propi- 
tiously—looking gloriously out, as it were, 
from many-colored clouds—but is even 
apt, at times, to take an ungracious scowl 
for a glimpse of favor. The ‘ Chaunt 
of Life” has considerable merit, an unex- 
ceptionable melody and flow, and something 
of Young’s profoundly solemn and melan- 
choly strain; and when the whole poem 
appears, we shall be willing to make some 
extracts, to show that it has many excel- 
lences. But the two striking pieces of the 
present little collection, and far more cer- 
tain evidences of the true poetic element, 
are, “‘ Snow,” and ‘‘ The World for Sale.” 
The former of these is a picture of a winter 
morning in the country, when a sudden 
and heavy fall of snow, in the night, has 
covered up everything familiar, and t..2 
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children, tumbling out of bed, clap their 
hands with delight to see the world so 
strangely and beautifully transformed. 

If any Hyperborean, who has roved away 
(sad wanderers we are apt to be—* cir. 
cumvagi patria carentes”), and has lived so 
long towards “the Line,” among constant 
spring odors, as to have forgotten the smell] 
of frost, wishes to recall how his father’s 
farm looked—house, barn, sheds, hen- 
coop and all, with fields and rail-fences on 
every side, up to the leafless great woods, 
magically covered at once with a dazzling 
sheet of utterly unspotted white, while the 


-winds have sunk, and the low sun, risen, 


gleams level through the keen atmosphere 
over a new world—every crystal angle on 
every bush, stump, and house-ridge, and 
the long lines of distant forest-tops, “ glint- 
ing” back a sunbeam of its own—he has 
here a part of the clear memory, felicit- 
ously given, and the rest he can fill out 
for himself. Those, indeed—dwellers of 
“Orinoco and the Isles”—who have looked 
always upon the primeval and dark 
verdure of the tropics, would hardly get 
from the sketch an idea of that subdued 
and sombre power that belongs to our wide 
Northern scenery at this season; but of 
the appearances of things around a New 
England farm-house, when Ursa Major 
(whom we take to be a white bear) has 
donned his winter covering, they can 
form to themselves a very exact picture. 
We need, in fact, some such remem- 
brancer for ourselves this season. We had 
really forgotten the looks of a snow-storm. 
No Northern Soracte ‘‘ stands white,” un- 
less it be hoar ‘‘ Mohegan,” and some wild 
ranges towards the forests of Fundy—and 
our heavy woods, battling often enough 
with wind and rain, have had no burden to 
** labor ” under. 

Here come in the triumphs of philoso- 
phy. Mons. Arago is said to have prophe- 
sied that Europe would undergo one of the 
severest winters she has ever known, while 
the Western Hemisphere would enjoy one 
proportionably mild. The event proves 
your philosopher “even with the Fates.” 
While Winter seems to have forgotten our 
Continent from Cape Cod to Oregon, the 
vallies of Italy are filled with snow— 
wolves, driven down from the mountains by 
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the keen cold, prowl around the cities of 
France, and sentinels are frozen to death 
in the streets of Madrid. 

But we are wandering. The “ Winter 
Morn” would have been much improved by 
some broader and more general outlines, 
presenting the external landscape. A coun- 
try scene should always have a back-ground. 
As it is, however, for simplicity and dis- 
tinct picturing it is almost worthy of Burns, 
though of quite adifferent style. We give 
but a part, leaving out that well remem- 
bered scene in the country—the Family 
Prayers—and the quiet Breakfast that fol- 
lows, both of which are described with 
much simple beauty. 


SNOW. 


The blessed morn is come again ; 
The early gray 

Taps at the slumberer’s window-pane, 
And seems to say 

‘ Break, break from the enchanter’s chain, 
Away,—away !" 


’Tis winter, yet there is no sound 
Along the air 

Of winds upon their battle-ground, 
But gently there 

The snow is falling,—all around 
How fair—how fair ! 


The jocund fields would masquerade ; 
Fantastic scene ! 

Tree, shrub, and lawn, and lonely glade 
Have cast their green, 

And joined the revel, all arrayed 
So white and clean. 


E’en the old posts, that hold the bars 
And the old gate, 
Forgetful of their wintry wars 
And age sedate, 
High capped, and plumed like white 
hussars, 
Stand there in state. 


The drifts are hanging by the sill, 
The eaves, the door ; 
The haystack has become a hill ; 
All covered o’er 
The wagon, loaded for the mill 
he eve before. 


Maria brings the water-pail,— 
_ But where’s the well ! 
Like magic of a fairy tale, 
Most strange to tell, 
All vanished—curb, and crank, and rail ;— 
How deep it fell ! 


The wood-pile too is playing hide ; 
The axe—the log— 

The kennel of that friend so tried— 
(The old watch-dog,) 

The grindstone standing by its side, 
Are now incog. 
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The bustling cock looks out aghast 
From his high shed ; 

No spot to scratch him a repast, 
Up curves his head, 

Starts the dull hamlet with a blast, 
And back to bed. 


. * * * * . 


Good Ruth has called the younker folk 
To dress below ; 

Full welcome was the word she spoke, 
Down, down they go, 

The cottage quietude is broke,— 
The snow !—the snow ! 


m * * * * * cl 


To delve his threshing John must hie ; 
His sturdy shoe 

Can all the subtle damp defy : 
How wades he through : 

While dainty milkmaids, slow and shy, 
His track pursue. 

Each to the hour’s allotted care : 
To shell the corn; 

The broken harness to repair ; 
The sleigh t’adorn : 

So cheerful—tranquil—snowy—fair, 
The Winter Morn. 


«The Bible,” is written in a short 
ambling measure, entirely unsuited to the 
solemnity and weight of the subject; and 
the idea presented by ‘‘ The Leap in the 
Dark,” is not felicitously set forth. But 
another small piece, entitled ‘‘ The World 
for Sale,” is altogether original and striking, 
though we can hardly quote enough to 
present it fairly. It was published, how- 
ever, in the city papers. 


WORLD FOR SALE. 


THE woRLD For sALe!—Hang out the 


sign ; 

Call pd traveller here to me ; 
Who'll buy this brave estate of mine, 

And set me from earth’s bondage free :— 
*Tis going !—Yes, I mean to fling 

The bauble from my soul away ; 
I'll sell it, whatsoe’er it bring ;— 

The World at Auction here to-day ! 


It is a glorious thing to see,— 
Ah, it has cheated me so sore ! 
It is not what it seems to be: 
For sale! It shall be mine no more. 
Come, turn it o’er and view it well ;— 
I would not have you purchase dear ; 
*Tis going—going !—I must sell ! , 
© bids ?—Who’ll buy this Splendid 
Tear ! 
* a * s : * 


We believe a small volume filled with 


pieces, all of them equal to those extracted, 
would excite some attention. 
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Letters from a Landscape Painter. By 
the author of “ Essays for Summer 
Hours.” Boston: James Munroe & Co. 
1845. 


The writer of these pleasant pages pos- 
sesses a poetic mind, and, what with this 
is altogether requisite for the landscape 
painter, a fine eye for the beauties of na- 
ture. But in regard to writing, he has not 
yet attained to a just discrimination of the 
true graces of language, or of knowing 
what thoughts always will strike his read- 
ers favorably. It is not every idea which 
may affect a man’s own heart, or tickle his 
fancy, that is calculated equally to please 
his readers. It is just here that Mr. Lan- 
man fails. He exhibits far more talent and 
native elegance of thought and feeling, than 
cultivated discernment to choose from what 
he has written. To know what is not tobe 
said is the most difficult attainment of taste, 
and the chief part of the elaboration of 
style consists in rejecting. Our landscape 
letter-writer and scientific trout-catcher, 
(for he appears to be a most dangerous 
companion for the silver-sided dwellers of 
the brooks), uses an abundance of * Ohs,” 
“ Ahs,” and various exclamations. Now 
there is nothing that requires more nicety of 
perception, or skill in the use of language, 
than to feel when an exclamation is neces- 
sary or felicitous, and to shape expressions 
so as most happily to introduce it; and we 
venture to say, that, of all the multitude 
used in English writing, not more than 
one out of twenty is admissible by the occa- 
sion, or gracefully employed. In the same 
manner Mr. Lanman makes use of many 
questions, expecting no body to answer 
them—which is, in fact, but another form 
of exclamation. It is, however, in these 
and still more in numerous distinct pas- 


‘sages that he betrays his great want—that 


of perfect command over his subject—for, 
without this, a writer can certainly never 
have command over forms of expression. 
The great merit of the book lies in the con- 
stant evidence it gives of great sensibility, 
on the part of the writer, to all the graces 
and the grandeur of nature, and the delights 
of a rural life—its great defect, in his 
suffering depth of feeling to overcome 
force of thought. With all this, however, 
the style is, for the most part, simple, 


and many passages might be selected, 
felicitous and free from fault. 


“The brotherhood of trees clustered 
around me, laden with leaves just bursting 
into full maturity, and possessing that deli- 
cate and peculiar green, which lasts but a 
single day and never returns. A fitful 
breeze swept through them, so that ever 
and anon I fancied a gushing fountain to be 
near, or that a company of ladies fair were 
come to visit me, and that I heard the rus- 
tle of their silken kirtles.” And of flowers, 
he says, “‘ They ought to have no names, 
any more than a cloud or a foam-bell on 
the river.” 


The following is his notice of one of the 
ripest and most gifted scholars in the 
Union, Mr. Marsh of Burlington, Vermont. 


“His knowledge of the Fine Arts is 
probably more extensive than that of any 
other man in this country, and his critical 
taste is equal to his knowledge; but that 
department peculiarly his hobby, is En- 
graving. He has a perfect passion for line 
engravings; and it is unquestionably true, 
that his collection is the most valuable and 
extensive in the Union. He is as 1a- 
miliar with the lives and peculiar styles of 
the Painters and Engravers of antiquity, as 
with his household affairs; and when he 
talks to you on his favorite theme, it is 
not to display his learning, but to make 
you realize the exaulted attributes end 
mission of universal Art. 


“He has geet {among his numerous 


things of the kind) a pamphlet entitled, 
“The Goths in New-England,” which is 
fine specimen of chaste writing and beautiful 
thought ; also, another on the “ History of 
the Mechanic Arts,” which contains agreat 
deal of rare and important information. 
He has also written an “ Icelandic Gram- 
mar,” of 150 pages, which created quite « 
sensation among the learned of Europe 2 
few years age. As to his scholarship,— 
it can be said of him, that he is a master 
in sume twelve of the principal modern and 
ancient languages. 

“His Library, is undoubtedly the most 
unique in this country. The building 
itself, which stands near his dwelling, is 
of brick, and arranged throughout with 
great taste. You enter it, and find your- 
self in a perfect wilderness of gorgeous 
books, ook portfolios of engravings. Of 
books, Mr. Marsh owns some five thousand 
volumes. His collection of Scandinavian 
Literature is supposed to be the most com- 
plete that can be found out of the Northern 
Kingdoms.” 

If Mr. Lanman would cultivate his style 
with care and discernment, we doubt not 
that he might become an exquisite and ef- 


fective writer. 
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“ He beheld the cities of many nations, and became acquainted with the opinions of 
men,”—OpysskEyY. 


There is nothing in which the contrast between our age and the remotest times is 
more apparent, than inthe manner and the means of conveying from country to country a 
knowledge of the thoughts and customs, the character and the deeds, of distant and 
various nations, To the most enlightened communities of antiquity, individual travel- 
lers were the only communicators of foreign tidings. People were forced to be content, 
when some chance wanderer could recount his wonderful adventures, and impart a little 
knowledge of other lands and strange races of men. Now, in simple fact, ‘“ the ends 
of the earth are brought together,” and the garrulous knowledge of Herodotus, delight- 
ing Olympic crowds with Eastern marvels, and the wisdom of Ulysses, gathered by 
long wandering acquaintance with “‘ many cities, and the minds of many men,” is brought 
every day to our doors, and may be perused in solitary chambers. But the amount of 
intelligence now crowded upon us is exceedingly miscellaneous, Selection is necessary, 
or a multitude of items destroy distinct impressions. We should not attempt such a 
task, however, were there not several distinct fields, of which a most important one— 
the movements of the world in literature and art—is greatly neglected by the daily 
press, ‘To this, then, after some hesitation, we have concluded to bestow careful atten- 


tion. Whatever of political or social matters may be of 
ground for remark, will also be added. Little of value can 


uliar interest, or furnish 
given at present, as our 


arrangements will not be completed for some months. 





The packets of the last month have 
brought little of stirring interest, either to 
the scholar or to the politician. We may 
gather, however, one gratifying fact to us 
as a people—that we are rapidly growing to 
a wide importance in the eyes of Europe, 
not only for commerce and unwearied en- 
terprise, but for statesmanship, command- 
ing political eminence, and an enviable 
stand for art and knowledge among enlight- 
ened nations. The Parisian press com- 
mented at large upon the result of the last 
election, and were hailing it with regret or 
joy, as they chanced to espouse the princi- 
ples of free trade or a restricted commerce 
with us. Doctrinaire Legitimiste, Radi- 
cus, and the partisans of La Jeune France, 
each had something to say of America and 
the Americans, and attempted to philoso- 
phize upon, what seem to Europeans, the 
incomprehensible motives of our nation. 
The result of their comments has been, 
that those interested in sustaining the pe- 
culiar doctrines of the administration of 
Mr Van Buren consider their cause as 
won, while the other party build their 
hopes of the continuation of the Tariff, 
upon the majority of Whig Senators, with 
an equal certainty. The Journals of London 
were very diffuse upon this subject, and 
exhibited much chagrin at the defeat of 
Mr. Clay. Looking upon his election as 
certain, they had esteemed the Tyler and 
Texas war-cry as the merest sound. They 
now look around with as much dismay as 
as the magician of old may be supposed to 
have done at the devil raised by his disciple 
who had opened a necromancer’s scroll and 
read, by hazard, a spell for Dagon. 


Even in Germany, the land of deepest ab- 
solutism, news of the result of the election, 
gave rise tomuchcomment. The treaty of 
the Zollverein, to which the commercial 
classes had looked with much anxiety, the 
deep interest in all that relates to our anti- 
quarian remains, the history of the present 
Indian race and the traditions of the people 
who have preceded them, and the almost 
idolatry of our political institutions by 
young Germany, made this election one of 
great interest even there. But the press 
of Germany is, in all that relates to politics, 
gagged, and dares to say less than the peo- 

le feel. From Italy and Spain, no voice 

as been heard. The one cowering beneath 
the burden of foreign usurpation, the other 
torn to the centre by domestic convul- 
sions—they also have thoughts and wishes 
which they dare not speak. They can af- 
ford to look at little beyond their individual 
safety.... The Diplomatic Policy of the 
United States has excited much comment 
and approval in Europe, especially our skill 
at commercial arrangements. The Presi- 
dent’s Message, however, has been unspar- 
ingly criticised; and Mr. Calhoun’s des- 
patches to Mr. King, weak, foolish, and 
uncalled for, as regards their chief points, 
have been severely and justly condemned. 

The English papers give us but little lite- 
rary intelligence. Nothing appears to 
occupy the public mind so fully as the Pu- 
seyite controversy and the strange state of 
affairs it has created in many diosceses. 
What will come of this condition of things it 
is difficult to say. Though undermining the 
very foundation of the English church, we 
see no remedy for it. The leaders of this 








schism, have appealed to the popular opin- 
ion for support, and the cause must be de- 
cided before that court of high judicature. 
If the views of the Oxford pa be im- 
peached, their answer is an appeal to the 
rubric, the constitutions of the church. 

In France but little seems stirring in 
Literary circles. Sue throws off weekly an 
instalment of the Wandering Jew, which 
is bought up, but does not, happily, excite 
the anxiety elicited by the publication of 
the “* Mysteries.” Some persons venture to 
say that it is stupid, but in whispered tones, 
for he now is recognized as the novelist of 
France, leaving d’Arlincourt, and all the 
Romanticists, George Sand and De Balzac 
» far behind him in the public estimation. 
The Constitutionel says, that it has made 
arehgeren with him for the publication 

a new Romance, whose title is to be the 
‘¢ Seven Mortal Sins,” in addition to 
the completion of the “* Wandering Jew.” 
The New Work will be completed during 
the year 1845. La Democrati¢ Pacifique 
see claims the Novelist as a partisan of 

ourier. In the publications of this cha- 
racter, and the shorter Aistoriettes with 
which the Parisian Journals are filled, is to 
be found the true reflection of the present 
literary character of the French people. 
The first talent of the land occupies itself 
in throwing off these stories, whose subject 
is various as the character of the nation 
now drawn from the old romantic periods of 
history—now the age of Louis XIV, and the 
revolution, or the pretty conte de societe. 
Dumas, De Balzac, Marie Acord, George 
Sand, and hosts of others, contribute to this 
miniature literature, not the refuse of their 
portfolios, but the products of the best en- 
ergies of their minds. Poetry we rarely 
hear of. De La Martine is become a poli- 
tician, and writes nothing, or if he does, it 
is not published, and the Schools of Eclecti- 
cism, where Cousin uttered his eloquent 
lectures to such large audiences, are now 
silent. The bellicose disposition of the 
French people, thoroughly excited by the 
recent escapade at Morocco, seems to have 
absorbed, entirely, the attention of the 
public. Thiers, however, still pursues his 
series of great historical works, elaborating 
the united wisdom of the scholar and the 
statesman. ...In the last number of the 
Revue de Paris it is stated that the Prison 
discipline introduced by De Tocqueville 
from our own country, and in France called 
“ The sy System,” has been found 
not to work well. e Review says that 
thanks are due to the present minister for 
not having extended it farther. 

Rome is, as usual, filled with painters and 
sculptors from every country in Christen- 
dom, Crowds of our own countrymen are 
said to be there, crowning native genius 
with acquired laurels. As yet, however, 
American students labor under great disad- 
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vantages—having no academy, as the Eng- 
lish and French have. Greenough is sti] 
at Rome. But Genoa seems to be now the 
great point of re-union of American artists 
in Europe. Huntingdon, of this city, is 
there with his family, and Morse and Che- 
ney of Boston. Crawford, it seems, is ac- 
knowledged to be the best worker in Basso 
Relievo in Italy, and Cole is said to paint 
landscape without a superior. Cheney's 
heads, in Crayon. attract everywhere in 
that country the closest attention. The 
great number of Americans studying there. 
and the frequent arrivals of our men-of- 
war, serve to attract an unusual attention 
to our country. 

At a recent session of the states of Den- 
mark, it was proposed to abolish slavery in 
the Danish colonies. It was decided to 
send out a commission, to make inquirics 
relative to the doing away with this institu- 
tion. 

On the 11th of November, a commemo- 
ration of Shiller took place at the Hotel de 
la Pologne of Leipsic, which was honored 
by the presence of the most distinguished 
men of Germany. Speeches and toasts 
were made and drunk as with us, and the 
greatest enthusiasm prevailed. . .. The 
chief point, however, of literary interest to 
us, is the announcement that the great 
publishing houses of Germany are about to 
establish a depot in Philadelphia, for the 
increased circulation of their literature— 
as there are great numbers of German citi- 
zens in this country, and the study of the 
language is rapidly increasing among us. 
The chief point of interest for Europe is 
the announcement in the continental papers 
that the King of Prussia has forwarded to 
the different governments of Europe an 
expression of his intention to give a consti- 
tution to his country. The bases are 
already determined upon. 

In Spain, the two parties are amusing 
themselves with shooting their prisoners. 
The race, both in Europe and America, 
appears to have an unconquerable liking 
for military executions, bull-fights, and 
such like divertisements.. ... Lizt, 
the pianist, has been at Madrid, and 
been received with the greatest distinc- 
tion by the Queen mother. He has been 

resented with the cross of Carlos III. 

hy a musician should receive an order 
of merit, is readily conceived ; but to make 
one a knight of an ancient chivalric order, 
pertakes of the awkward innovations that 
are stealing in upon all the feudal insti- 
tutions of Europe. . . . Some years since, 
there was a brief gleam of a literary 
revival in Spain, but it has been overcast 
entirely. Ina large file of Spanish papers, 
we have been able to find not one item of 
literary intelligence. : 

Portuguese literature may be algebrai- 
cally expressed, = — ,/z. 





